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Tuts volume is an expansion of an autumn 
lecture which sought to prove that we were 
unprofitable servants in that we had done 
what Lord Rhondda commanded us. We 
were enjoined to perform a national service 
of considerable magnitude, without appre- 
ciable loss or gain to the State. We per- 
formed that service, and on a turnover 
exceeding £1,400,000,000 in amount our 
final accounts disclose a nominal profit of 
one-half of one per cent. 

The record of the Food Ministry combats 
the assertion that trade depends upon in- 
dividual initiative stimulated by the prospect 
of financial gain. When danger threatens, 
patriotism will prove an equally powerful 
stimulus to high endeavour. In an enter- 
prise initiated for purposes of service, not 
of gain, there were naturally profits on some 
transactions and losses on others; but that 
does not justify the Press opponents of State 
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trading in conspiring to accentuate the losses 
and ignore the gains : 


Non tali auxtho, nec defensoribus istis. 


It is not suggested that the experiment 
could be repeated in normal times with 
equally satisfactory results. The paradox of 
Food Control is that it secures at once the 
encouragement of the producer and the 
comfort of the distributor; the consumer 
is left to crave for subsidies, inevitably less 
abundant as the taxpayer disappears, Con- 
trol, moreover, is apt to ignore quality, 
and on the emergence of quality civilization 
probably depends. But the real objection to 
State trading is its extreme susceptibility 
to political pressure, 


Bees kas C. 


Lonpon, 
oth August 1925. 
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ANTICIPATIONS 


I. A complacent document. 


Tuer Ministry of Food was instituted in the third year 
of the War as a reluctant sacrifice on the altar of industrial 
unrest. The element of reluctance was strongly empha- 
sized by Mr. Runciman, then President of the Board of 
Trade, when he announced the new proposals of the 
Government in the House of Commons on the 15th 
November 1916. ‘ We have been driven’, he said, ‘ bit 
by bit against our will (and here I speak for myself, 
because I do not like these arrangements, if they can be 
avoided) to suspend the easy flow of voluntary action. ... 
We may have to take steps in the way of State control 
which may cause a good deal of discomfort and create 
discontent in some quarters.’ There was to be a Food 
Controller—a suggestion dismissed a month before with 
the comment, ‘ horrid phrase ’—who would endeavour to 
co-ordinate the work of the already existing subordinate 
Committees; there would be Orders to institute war 
bread, to fix maximum prices for wheat, flour, sugar, 
and certain forms of meat; to limit the price of milk, 
while at the same time encouraging its production, and 
generally to promote by administrative legislation an 
economic use of food which voluntary appeals to patriotism 
had failed to secure. 

There seemed then, and thereseems more obviously now, 
nothing very alarming in these proposals, especially if one 
considers the steps already taken by the Government in 
the direction of suspending voluntary action for the pur- 
pose of securing a continuous supply of food from overseas. 

The anomalies of our food position had always been 
freely recognized. The British Isles produced only one- 
fifth of the wheat, two-fifths of the butter and cheese, 
three-fifths of the meat and bacon, and none of the 
sugar that they required. Only in respect of fish, 
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potatoes, and milk were they self-sufficient, and even the 
consumption of liquid milk was eked out by importation 
of condensed varieties. 

In normal times people care little about sources of 
supply so long as food is cheap and plentiful, while 
democratic Governments are only expected to take 
action in response to popular clamour. In 1903, how- 
ever, the cloud on the political horizon had become big 
enough to require the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission on the Supply of Food and Raw Material in 
Time of War; their Report, presented two years later, 
exhibited an almost Victorian complacency. 

On specific proposals laid before them with reference 
to (1) storage of grain, and (2) national insurance and 
national indemnity, they displayed the sound judgement 
which one would expect from so distinguished a body. 
They recommended a scheme of indemnity, with the 
result that on the day following the outbreak of war 
the Government announced a system of State insurance 
for British shipping to compensate our shippers for losses 
at sea through enemy action. They were not inclined 
to adopt any scheme for providing a national reserve of 
wheat, and in this respect their views were confirmed by 
the subsequent experience of the Wheat Commission. 
Under no conceivable conditions could the quantity 
held in store—at a very considerable expense for storage, 
inspection, replacement, unnecessary handling, adminis- 
tration, &c.—be sufficient to prove more than temporarily 
effective. If the command of the seas were lost the 
National Wheat Reserve would be exhausted within a 
relatively short time. Further, for the encouragement 
of the small farmer there would have to be additional 
reserve depots at hundreds of points throughout Great 
Britain ; in other words, the State would have to perform 
a service at present rendered efficiently enough by country 
corn-merchants and millers. All this is true enough, and 
no sane person would be found to suggest that storage 
of grain could be effected on a scale which would enable 
us to dispense with transport of wheat from overseas. 
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But if one considers the terrific efforts which were made 
to stimulate home production to the amount of three 
weeks’ additional supplies, it would seem that a small 
concession to the advocates of storage would have secured 
an equivalent relief to transport, which could not have 
too much relief. In the event of a raid a month’s 
reserve might make the difference. 

Sir William Ashley, in the Final Report of the Agri- 
cultural Tribunal of Investigation, has dealt faithfully 
with the strange conclusions to which the Commission 
were led by sheer inability to visualize the catastrophic 
convulsions of a world war. How could they be blamed 
for failing to anticipate that the whole maritime trans- 
port would be brought under the direction of the 
Government when the Admiralty declined to believe in 
the possibility of any serious interference with the British 
carrying trade? ‘There is a touch of Jane Austen in 
their reply to the suggestion that dearness of food 
might impair the fighting spirit of the poorer classes : 
“We believe in their patriotism and in their loyalty to 
the Constitution.” They had no knowledge of the 
vicious circle: ‘ We believe that any rise of price which 
occurred would at once and automatically cause econo- 
mies in consumption.’ Most interesting of all, in the 
light of subsequent events, was their objection to any 
schemes which would involve the Government in the 
actual purchase and sale of foodstuffs. 

In point of fact, the first thing the Government did 
was to buy sugar, the next was to buy meat, and the 
third was to buy wheat. These three activities are 
clearly stated in a published letter written by Mr. Runci- 
man on the 20th September 1916, in answer to a resolution 
of protest against increasing food prices. 


“Broadly speaking, we cannot control the world’s prices, and 
in such prime necessaries as wheat and meat our supplies come 
largely from abroad and are purchased in competition with other 
countries, whose needs are as great as or greater than ours. It 
is interesting to note in this connexion that the prices of three 
important foodstuffs, the supplies of which have been brought 
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more completely under Government control than any others, 
have nevertheless risen to a very considerable extent since the 
outbreak of war.’ 

The framers of the ill-fated Declaration of London 
plainly anticipated some such activity as this. In the 
article defining the limitations under which conditional 
contraband was liable to seizure, the old phrase, ‘ the 
armed force’, was expanded by the words, ‘or of a 
Government Department of the enemy State, unless in 
this latter case the circumstances show that the goods 
cannot in fact be used for the purpose of the war in 
progress’. The official commentary expressly applied 
this extension to all Government Departments, on the 
natural and proper ground that for purposes of modern 
warfare, at any rate, the State is one. 

The buoyant faith of the Royal Commission emerged 
triumphant on the protection likely to be afforded by 
International Law to the carriage of foodstuffs, although 
it is pretty clear that they appreciated the difficulties 
in the way. Their ultimate view would seem to have 
rested on the notion that the United States would resent 
the German capture of foodstuffs shipped for the benefit 
of British civilians. In a world war the strongest neutral 
is bound to be in a state of perpetual resentment, and 
ultimately tends to be brought in against whichever side 
causes most irritation. But foodstuffs do not form a 
good subject for protest ; because soldiers and civilians 
eat at a common table, although the former are helped 
first. The only means whereby International Law can 
secure the continuous supply of food from overseas is by 
preventing the wars which imperil transport. It seems 
doubtful now whether any rule can be considered bind- 
ing beyond the necessity of avoiding preventible harm 
to the lives and property of non-combatants. 

If, as Sir William Ashley suggests, the Report of the 
Royal Commission became the Bible and text-book of 
our rulers on the whole subject of food and raw materials 
in time of war, notwithstanding that defects of tempera- 
ment rendered its general conclusions invalid, how, it 
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may be asked, did we escape economic destruction ? 
The answer, perhaps, is that the circumstances of our 
entry into the Great War protected us against surprise. 
If the activities of the Karlsruhe and the Emden had 
been multiplied by ten, and unrestricted submarine war- 
fare initiated when hostilities began, we should not have 
got our sugar through, and our wheat supplies would 
have been in jeopardy. As it was we suffered a series of 
shocks which themselves operated as effective notice, 
and, of course, the Navy and the mercantile fleet could 
cope with anything if they were given time. It may be 
that arbitration will prove more successful in preventing 
wars than it has proved in the case of strikes, although, 
as Mr. Bonar Law said, we cannot police the whole 
world. But until that consummation is effected the 
supply of food and raw material in time of war ought to 
be considered and reported on from time to time by 
people whose business it is to deal in those commodities. 


2. A less complacent attitude. 7 
At the outbreak of war the United Kingdom was ~ 
a Free Trade country under a strongly Free Trade 
Government, and Mr. McKenna and Mr. Runciman 
were the Ministers responsible for the regulation of 
finance, trade, and shipping. It is little short of amaz- 
ing to consider how promptly they divested themselves 
of their fetishes, and by vigorous but tactful intervention 
contrived to produce order where otherwise chaos would 
have reigned. The West Indian sugar planters had long 
been sacrificed to the unrelenting cult of cheapness, and 
about two-thirds of our sugar supplies were normally 
drawn from enemy countries. Immediately after the 
outbreak of war considerable purchases of sugar were 
made under orders issued by the Cabinet Committee on 
Food Supplies. These contracts were taken over on the 
2oth August 1914 by the Royal Commission on the 
Sugar Supply which was then appointed ‘ to inquire into 
the supply of sugar in the United Kingdom ; to purchase, 
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sell, and control the delivery of sugar on behalf of the 
Government, and generally to take such steps as may seem 
desirable for maintaining the supply’. No trustworthy 
record existed of the stocks in the United Kingdom on 
the 4th August, but they were believed to be negligible. 
So vigorously, however, were State purchases pushed, 
that down to the end of 1915 the supply was maintained 
at a figure showing no reduction as compared with 
normal times, and there was nothing in the way of 
scarcity to cause hardship to the public. The first 
Interim Report! of the Royal Commission points out 
that it would be no serious privation if the domestic 
consumption of sugar were to be limited to # 1b. per 
week per head of the population. To provide this 
allowance for the whole civil population of the United 
Kingdom would not require more than a weekly issue 
of 14,000 tons. ‘The weekly issues through the Sugar 
Commission, however, during the first two years of the 
War never averaged less than 24,000 tons a week, thus 
leaving an ample margin for the supply of the naval and 
military forces and for manufacturing purposes. ‘The 
colony of Mauritius played a great part in the operations 
of the Sugar Commission, who purchased the whole 
crop of white sugar, the exportation of which had pre- 
viously been prohibited by the Colonial Government. 
For purchases in neutral markets, transactions were 
effected through brokers and agents in the ordinary 
way. The Commission claimed, with justice, that, 
exclusive of duty, the selling price of sugar in this country 
was normally below that of sugar in New York, not- 
withstanding the added cost of freight. Freight was 
engaged in the open market up to February 1915 ; from 
March 1915 it was provided by the Admiralty in vessels 
requisitioned at rates considerably lower than those ruling 
in the open market. 

The early struggles of the Board of Trade with meat are 
set forth ina lecture given by Mr. H. W. Macrosty, and 
reported in the Board of Trade Fournal for 30th Novem- 

1 Cd, 8728. 
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ber 1922. For chilled and frozen beef we were mainly 
dependent upon South America, and when the War 
broke out our trade was entirely disorganized. ‘The 
meat ships from the Plate were run under contracts with 
a war clause; the shipowners promptly suspended these 
contracts, so that the old rate of $d. a lb. became in- 
operative, and freights began to soar. Moreover, all 
financial arrangements between this country and the 
Argentine were thrown into confusion ; the meat works 
were shut up, and we were threatened with the entire 
disappearance of our principal source of meat supply. It 
took three weeks to overcome these difficulties, but the 
first meat contract for the supply of 15,000 tons a month 
for the British Army was settled on the 28th August 
1914. In May 1915 a new Plate contract was made for 
25,000 tons a month, and arrangements were made with 
the British and Argentine Meat Company that they 
should open a closed works and run it on profit-sharing 
terms as agents for the Government, producing about 
3,000 tons a month. This Las Palmas contract (which 
only expired on the 31st December 1922) was a par- 
ticularly successful innovation; it not only assured 
a regular though limited supply, but it provided a test 
of the cost involved at every stage of production and 
transport, which was of considerable help towards the 
fixing of a fair wholesale price. The cost of outside 
Plate supplies in 1915 was, perhaps, a trifle high. 

The primary object of these purchases was to secure 
supplies for the fighting services: only surplus amounts 
were made available for civilians, who, except in the 
large industrial areas, were accustomed to consume home- 
killed meat. Sir Thomas Robinson, then Agent-General 
for Queensland, usually made the contracts and saw the 
arrangements through. On his initiative, arrangements 
were made to purchase the whole exportable surplus 
of Australia and New Zealand, both of beef and mutton. 
It has never been quite clear to the unfortunate legatee 
of the surplus of the output accumulated in pursuance 
of this contract whether the arrangement was business- 
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like or philanthropic. Perhaps the robust optimism of 
the Government, which found repeated expression in 
the sense that we had got the better of the German 
submarine menace, may have justified the belief that 
transport from Australasia could be reasonably main- 
tained for the duration of the War. That, of course, was 
not the case. 

More comprehensive were the measures taken by the 
Government to ensure that the stocks of wheat in the 
country were sufficiently maintained to guard against 
any temporary interference with oversea supplies. In 
1914 the Grain Supplies Committee was formed to 
undertake the purchase of wheat as a reserve against 
the risk of a temporary interruption of supplies, but the 
regular trade was left in private hands. Early in 1915 
the Indian Wheat Committee was formed to secure, in 
co-operation with the Indian Government, that the 
surplus of the Indian wheat crop should reach the United 
Kingdom at a time when, by reason of the delay of the 
harvest in North America, imported supplies threatened 
to be acutely short. At the end of that year the Govern- 
ment suggested to the French and Italian Governments 
that co-operation was better than competition between 
the Allies in the wheat markets, and as a result a joint 
Committee was formed comprising representatives of 
the United Kingdom, France, and Italy, which met 
daily in London, and made such purchases of wheat, 
flour, and maize as were requisite for the three countries. 
It was therefore carrying the control of importation only 
one step farther to provide that future purchases should 
be solely effected on Government account. In anticipa- 
tion of this step, the Government had made considerable 
purchases of Australian wheat, but the competition for 
tonnage had grown to be more intense than the com- 

petition for wheat, and the Commonwealth Government, 
who had purchased the whole of their crop, found them- 
selves with full granaries, but short of facilities for reach- 
ing European markets. Steps had therefore to be taken 
to. provide all the tonnage required for the conveyance 
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of the wheat purchased by the Government here. The 
system adopted by the Requisitioning (Carriage of Food- 
Stuffs) Committee was continued, with the addition that 
Tequisitioned vessels were required to provide the space 
necessary for State importations at fixed and not variable 
rates of freight. 

There was more talk of a world shortage of wheat in 
the autumn of 1916 than in the spring of the preceding 
year ; in reality there was more wheat in the world, but 
it could not readily be made available. This was due 
in part to the intensification of the submarine menace. 
Down to the end of 1915 the loss by enemy action of 
food-carrying vessels had been relatively small, and losses 
from ordinary sea risks were actually less than the average. 
In 1916 the submarine attack became more effective, 
and food ships suffered heavily, many cargoes of wheat 
being lost. The North American crop had largely failed, 
and the Argentine prospects were doubtful owing to 
drought and locusts. Australia was the one bright spot, 
but of course the difficulty was transport. The voyage 
from Australia takes three times as long as that from 
North America (hitherto our main source of supply), 
and would require three times as many ships when fewer 
ships were forthcoming. The actual estimate of tonnage 
requirements for the importation of 500,000 tons of 
Australian wheat was 100 ships for a period of six months, 
It was obvious, therefore, that the necessary supply of 
breadstuffs from overseas was seriously threatened, 
although it was not quite clear whether the appro- 
priate step was complete control of shipping or complete 
control of the grain trade. Probably the advocates for 
a last residue of freedom in shipping were more influen- 
tial; in any case, it was clear that supplies during the 

coming year could not safely be left to private enter- 
prise. ‘The Wheat Commission was thereupon appointed 
with full powers in respect of imported supplies, soon to 
be followed by the necessity of supervising sales of home- 
grown wheat and its distribution among the flour mills, 
Lord Crawford, as President of the Board of Agriculture, 
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constituted the link between the Commission and the 
Government, and it is interesting to note that the 
comparative serenity incidental to a Royal Commission 
enabled him to retain this office for a period of nine 
years, while the various Ministers who assumed the 
greater responsibility of serving as Food Controllers 
merely enjoyed an average tenure of ten months ; foreign 
Food Ministers perished during his chairmanship to the 
number of forty-five. The Commission was strengthened 
by the inclusion of Sir Alan Anderson and Sir John 
Beale, who subsequently held high office in the Ministry 
of Food. The inception of control was speedily marked 
by prohibiting importations of flour on private account. 
Already, then, the notion of the State as trader had 
taken root in respect of supplies of the three principal 
commodities: sugar, meat, and wheat. It proved success- 
ful just in so far as the ordinary trade channels were 
transformed into Government agencies. The process at 
this stage was faulty only because it was not carried far 
enough, and it would be unreasonable to expect that in 
the circumstances it should then have been carried 
farther. The evil resulting from the sporadic nature of 
these experiments was that the stray formations were 
. never welded into a corporate whole. Congestion, weak 
finance, and faulty distribution were ailments which 
could have been easily eradicated at an early stage ; 
they caused a lot of trouble when the casually conceived 
offspring grew up. 


3. Misgivings about agriculture. 


The fetish of Free Trade had rendered this country 
almost unique in having no agricultural policy; agri- 
culture was treated simply as other industries, not as 
one which had special claims on, and obligations to, the 
nation. Consequently, its mode of production had come 
to be determined solely by considerations of profit, and 
the economic trend had naturally favoured the substitu- 
tion of grass for arable farming. Except in specially 
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favoured districts, corn-growing could not be made to 
pay ; the production of milk had always been a national 
necessity, and would so continue until the use of dried 
milk became exclusive ; grazing involved a comparatively 
small wages bill, while cattle and sheep generally com- 
manded a high price. After all, our wheat is rather 
worse then other people’s, while our meat is infinitely 


-better; the trouble was that with the lessening of 


tillage the total output of food showed a serious decline, 
When the crisis became acute, the fetish lost its attrac- 
tiveness: ‘ The Nation began to take a keen interest in 
the agricultural resources of the country, and farming 
became the object of general solicitude.’! Even after 
the lapse of years, no political programme is complete 
without some reference to ‘ the fostering of agriculture” ; 
whether the farmer has altogether benefited by the lime- 
light is doubtful; the lot of the agricultural labourer 
was, until recently, deplorable in comparison with that 
of the worker in the sheltered trades. 

During the first year of the War, when British agri- 
culture was neither helped nor hindered by any direct 
action on the part of the State, the corn-growing farmer 
did well, the meat-producing farmer moderately well, 
and the dairy farmer indifferently. Patriotic endeavour 
was gradually stimulated by the lure of self-interest. The 
price of English wheat was 25 per cent. higher than the 
July level in December, 45 per cent. in January, and 
80 per cent. in May. Cattle and sheep had risen ip 
March by 20 per cent., and in May and June cattle had 
risen by 40 per cent. Butter rose by about 20 per cent, 
and cheese by about 4o per cent. Milk rose little during 
the winter, but when summer contracts were made the 
winter price was generally maintained. 


‘While the markets were going in his favour, the farmer’s 
difficulties began. Feeding-stuffs rose substantially in price 
The supply of potash, which came entirely from Germany, was, 
of course, stopped, and other fertilizers became dearer. TNS 
calling up of the Territorial battalions, and the ready Tesponse 


1 Rew, Food Supplies in Peace and War, p. 43. 
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of the countryside to the appeal for the new armies, resulted in 
the withdrawing of 15 per cent. of the pick of the agricultural 
labourers by the end of January. A rise in wages followed, and 
the gross additional payment to labour by farmers during the 
twelve months was calculated at about 2,000,000.’ 4 


The first Coalition Ministry came into office on the 
26th May 1915, and the new President of the Board of 
Agriculture, Lord Selborne, promptly appointed a small 
committee of experts, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Milner, to consider and report what steps should be 
taken by legislation or otherwise for the encouragement 
of home production on the assumption that the War 
would outlast the autumn of 1916. The Committee 
concluded that the only method of effecting a substantial 
increase of production consisted in restoring to arable 
cultivation some of the poorer grass land. In order to 
ensure a general movement in that direction, they pro- 
posed a guarantee of a minimum price of 455. a quarter 
for all marketable home-grown wheat for a period of 
four years. In order to effectuate this arrangement, they 
further proposed the formation of County Agricultural 
Committees. The Government, somewhat perversely, 
rejected the guaranteed minimum price but proceeded 
to set up the suggested machinery, Lord Selborne 
expressing a doubt as to the wisdom of encouraging 
farmers to embark on large schemes of additional cultiva- 
tion when the military authorities were not leaving 
them enough labour properly to cultivate the fields 
already tilled. This decision was a severe blow for the 
East Anglian, who had been brought up to believe 
that a guaranteed 455. price per quarter of wheat was 
the beginning of economic wisdom, but the farmers’ 
Tevenge was to come, although destined to be strictly 
limited in duration. 

The advent of conscription in the spring of 1916 
rendered the labour difficulty acute. The debate on the 
Board of Agriculture vote on the 22nd May revealed the 
fact that one-third of the agricultural workers had for- 


1 Rew, of. cit., p. 46. 
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saken the land, with the result that British agriculture | 
was threatened with an absolute breakdown. Ultimately 

the Government authorized the temporary release from | 
the Colours of 12,000 to 15,000 Home Defence men to 

assist in the harvest, and women of all classes began to 

work on the land, rendering, especially in respect of 

dairying, invaluable help. It was, to say the least of it, 

unfortunate that ploughmen, horse-keepers, shepherds, 

cowmen, and the like, verging on forty years of age, 

whose labour was required to feed the fighting forces, 

should be taken for garrison duty either at home or 

abroad. Some more central system of differentiation 

was needed than could be exercised by Military ‘Tri- 

bunals : a better distribution of man-power was essential 

to the successful conduct of the War. 

There was nothing desperate about the position of 
British agriculture. ‘There was an average wheat Crop ; 
the yield of oats was about 900,000 quarters, and the hay 
yield some 800,000 tons above the ten years’ average. 

The figure for cattle constituted a record in the history 

of the country. Unfortunately the potato crop had 
failed ; the quantity was 25 per cent. less than in normal 
years, and the crop was diseased as well as small. This 
was the first acute shortage of foodstuffs affecting the 
average man, and it was destined to cause considerable 
trouble to the Ministry of Food, which was then da 
on the horizon. 

In the debates of November 1916 the necessity was 
admitted for establishing some paramount authority 
which would supervise and co-ordinate the various 
relations of the State with the import, purchase 
distribution of food, but no mention was made of adopt- 
ing the scheme adumbrated by the Milner Committee 
for encouraging home production, and little hope was 
held out of stemming the rising tide of food prices. 
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4. Cost of living. 


In its monthly official review of changes in the cost of 
living, the Board of Trade Labour Gazette stated that, 
taking the country as a whole, the increase in the retail 
cost of food from the beginning of the War until the 
Ist November 1916 was 78 per cent. This naturally 
did not suit the Labour Party, and Mr. H. M. Hyndman, 
the veteran Socialist, who was presently destined to be 
the picturesque champion of the Consumers’ Council, 
expressed his resentment against Government inaction in 
forcible terms. He pointed out that in October 1914 
the National Workers (War Emergency) Committee had 
suggested to the authorities: (a) that all stocks of grain 
in the country should be commandeered at the prices 
then ruling; (b) that farmers should be guaranteed a 
remunerative price for all wheat they might grow 
thenceforward, and that other steps should be taken by 
the Government to increase the home food supply ; 
(c) that large purchases of wheat should at once be made 
and shipped by the Government from Canada, Australia, 
and the Argentine. In order to keep down freights, it 
was proposed that shipping should be taken over as 
a whole and placed, like the railways, under Government 
control. The Committee further passed a resolution to 
the effect that the Government should keep the price 
of the quartern loaf and its equivalent in flour at 6d., 
any loss to form a portion of war charges. He pointed 
out that two years had passed and practically nothing 
had been done, 

This criticism was hardly fair, having regard to the 
considerable measures already noticed which had been 
taken to maintain supplies. The specific proposals, 
however, are worth noting, as they were, with limitations, 
all of them destined to be adopted, a fact which should 
make the unwary pause before scoffing at any proposals 
for collective action. Mr. Runciman had appointed 
a Departmental Committee on Food Prices, whose 
Interim Report was rather of a contemplative character. 
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It pointed out, with truth, that there was a singular 
absence of distress throughout the country, and, while the 
demand for essential foodstuffs had been stimulated by 
the considerable consumption of our huge armies, a large 
section of workers had been placed for the first time in 
a position where they could, and did, demand food of 
a quantity and quality which they had not previously 
been accustomed to consume. ‘The Committee sug- 
gested the development on a large scale of purchases by 
the Government of frozen meat and the imposition of 
such conditions on wholesalers and retailers as would 
secure its sale at reasonable prices. ‘The construction of 
mercantile shipping was to be accelerated, and patriotic 
citizens were invited to keep meatless days. The Labour 
representatives appended a memorandum calling vaguely 
upon the Government to take far-reaching action which 
should include the State purchase of all foreign meat, 
and the State control of the prices of all the primary 
foodstuffs produced at home. 

Meantime the price of wheat had risen to 60s. a quarter, 
and the price of bread to 1od. for the 4 lb. loaf. Trouble 
was threatened by the railwaymen, who demanded a 
further bonus of 1os. a week to meet the increased cost 
of living, and soon contrived to get this demand in great 
measure conceded. At the same time a Press campaign 
of sorts was instituted against ‘ greedy and unscrupulous 
food pirates’, who filled their own pockets at their 
fellow countrymen’s expense. 

There was an element of mystery about these rises in 
price. The public needed a full and reasoned statement 
on the subject, showing why prices rose, and categorically 
refuting the charge of extortion. In his speech in the 
House of Commons on the 18th October 1916 Mr. 
Runciman proved quite clearly that the great rise in the 
price of foodstuffs could not be ascribed to freights. 
Heavy losses by enemy action had no doubt penalized 
consumers in all parts of the world. Great Britain had 
lost no less than 2,000,000 gross tons of shipping since 
the War began. Out of a total merchant fleet of nearly 
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10,000 vessels, only 1,100 ocean-going vessels were still 
left free to conduct their own operations. ‘The price 
of meat had increased by from 4d. to 5d. a lb. Of that, 
only 1d. represented additional freights. ‘The market 
price of American bacon was from 8d. to od. a lb. higher ; 
the increased freight was 1d. ‘The price of Canadian 
cheese to the purchaser was from 4d. to 5d. a lb. higher ; 
freight represented $d. 
When, however, he went on to dilate on the evils of 
rationing, experience shows that he was swayed by 
prejudice. He contended that the burden would fall on 
the poor ; the point is that a system of strict rationing 1s 
the only weapon with which to combat the power of the 
purse. He stated that the Government’s experience of 
rationing so far was unhappy ; they had rationed petrol, 
and they had had 200,000 letters protesting against 1t ; 
they had rationed sugar, and thousands and thousands of 
letters came from the poor. He pointed out that, n 
Germany, food control had damaged the poor without 
restricting the purchasing power of the rich. The simple 
answer to all this is that the Government had not con- 
trived, either here or in Germany, to find any one who 
could work out adequate schemes. The rationing schemes 
of the Ministry of Food evoked a chorus of approval from 
the poor, suppressed murmurings from the self-indulgent, 
but serious complaint from nobody. The suggestion that 
the only thing the Government could do in relation to 
milk prices and supply was to inform all those engaged 
in the milk trade that the Government had its eye 0” 
them was hardly calculated to inspire great faith in the 
Government’s food policy. It was even worse than the 
derided suggestion that combines should be asked to desist. 
This attitude, of course, was considerably modified 5 
a month later Mr. Runciman stated that with regard to 
foodstuffs not under Government control it was not 
intended generally to fix maximum prices, but that 
there were some things where the increase of price could 
be limited in relation to the cost of production without 
losing sight of the necessity for ensuring a continuance 
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of supply. It was accordingly proposed to take powers 
to fix the price of milk. On the suggestion that the 
Government should take over the whole of the wheat in 
the country at a fixed price he was less inclined to act, 
although it might have occurred to him that, so long as 
taking over home-grown wheat involved no physical 
handling, the methods applicable to milk might be 
applied without difficulty to breadstuffs generally. But 
there was a general admission of the need for more 
organization, more direction, and more control. 

In their subsequent Reports the Committee on Food 
Prices developed this notion. ‘They recommended that 
the Government should fix a maximum price to the 
producer for marketable home-grown wheat, and that 
simultaneously with this measure they should fix and 
publish fair contract prices at which farmers should be 
asked to grow wheat and oats for the Government in the 
cereal year 1916-17. In relation to potatoes they noted 
that, while the cost of production had risen considerably 
owing to increased charges for labour, fertilizers, and 
materials, the prices recently prevailing had been very 
profitable to the growers. ‘The average price of tea 
was rather more than 9d. in excess of that of July 1914, 
but as 7d. was accounted for by increased taxation, they 
felt clear that the rise in retail prices was not due to any 
increase in the profits either of retailers, or of blenders 
and wholesale distributors. ‘The increase during the 
War of the retail price of sugar was 34d. a lb., of which 
again over I}d. was due to additional taxation. In view, 

however, of the dislocation in supplies caused by the 

abnormal increase in the purchases from the United 

States, Cuba, Mauritius, Java, and the Philippines, and 

of the higher transport and insurance charges involved 

in the transference of the demands previously made on 

European countries to such remote centres of production, 

it was not to be expected that a considerable increase in 

price could be prevented even with the advantages which 

attended the concentration of purchases in the hands of 
the Royal Commission. 
3084 Cc 
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5. Economic use. 


In the Report prepared by a Committee of the Royal 
Society on ‘The Food Supply of the United Kingdom’, 
a provisional estimate was made of the food supply for 
the year ending the 30th June 1916, including that of our 
fighting forces at home and abroad, together with the 
refugees and prisoners in this country. The inference 
drawn was that there had been, if anything, a small 
increase in food values during the first two years of the 
War as compared with pre-war conditions, and that the 
amount of protein, fat, and carbo-hydrate per man unit 
had been maintained at the normal physiological standard 
with a general margin of about 5 per cent. above the 
minimum necessary for proper nutrition, and rather 
more as regards the supply of energy. It was clear that 
the needs of our armies, the decreased yield of the 
harvest at home in 1916, and possible interference with 
our supplies from abroad might reduce the supply 1n the 
near future below this level. The Committee thought 
that if such a reduction should occur it could be borne 
without serious injury to the community, but only om 
the condition that steps were taken to ensure the equit- 
able distribution of the available food throughout the 
population. While the supply of food had up to the 
present been adequate for the support of the population, 
the rise in prices had accentuated the inequalities © 
distribution, which reduced the daily ration to something 
below the level of efficiency. Any curtailment of supply, 
even to a limited extent, would result in the poore! 
classes obtaining less than was needful for safety, shoul 
distribution remain unorganized. 

This was a strong plea for rationing in the immediate 
future. In their calculation of the standard of the 


requirements of the physiological unit as regards each of 


the constituents of food requisite for healthy activity, 
the Committee noted that no correction for digestibility 


1 Cd. 8421, 1917, Part II, p. 17. 
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was attempted. At a later period, consumers of war 
bread were apt to regret this omission. 

In the third part of the Report the Committee con- 
sidered possible methods of economizing the available 
food supply, and they dealt with the various suggestions 
under the following headings : 

1. A better recovery of flour in milling. 

2. An increased economy in meat production. 

3. An increase in the protein available for human con- 
sumption by increasing the manufacture of 
cheese, if need be at the expense of butter- 

making. 

4. The use as food of materials at present employed in 
brewing and distilling. 

5. The diversion of a certain quantity of material now 
used for stock-feeding to human food. 

The possibility of a better recovery of flour in milling 
had already been the subject of a minority recommenda- 
tion by the Food Prices Committee. Normally millers 
obtained, on the average, about 70 per cent. of flour 
from cleaned wheat, the 30 per cent. of offals being sold 
for feeding stock. ‘The exportable surplus of the world’s 
wheat was short; unless the supply of flour could be 
supplemented the normal bread consumption of the 
country must be reduced. By closer milling the addition 
of Io per cent. to the quantity of flour recovered. from 
wheat could be obtained. So far both suggestions were 
in agreement. The minority report had gone farther 
and urged that by the admixture of Io per cent. of flour 
milled from maize the supply of bread flour could be 
considerably supplemented; the bread produced by 
these expedients could be increased in quantity and 
reduced in price, and yet would remain wholesome, 
palatable, and digestible. The Food (War) Committee 
were more merciful to the consumer; they stated that 
bread made from 80 per cent. flour was far less digestible 
than bread made from 70 per cent. flour, and that 
a further correction in the economy obtained would be 
necessary for the decrease in production of pig meat 
EP 
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(pork and bacon) due to the removal of wheat offals 
from the market. In any case the Government decided 
that 70 per cent. flour could no longer be permitted in 
this country. The general average percentage which it 
was proposed at once to fix was expected to raise the 
standard of extraction by 8} per cent., and in fact raised 
it to 76 per cent. 

The possibility of more economic meat production 
was thought largely to consist in the substitution of veal 
for beef, or at any rate of baby beef in place of steer 
beef, It was calculated that if cattle were generally 
slaughtered when seventeen months old instead of when 
two and a half years old, there would be set free about 
3,000,000 tons of storage equivalent. This storage 
equivalent would be in the form of hay, straw, roots, 
grass, and oilseed cake, and would include very little 
wheat, oats, barley, maize, or other foods suitable for 
human consumption. It was admitted that the universal 
production of baby beef instead of steer beef was not 
immediately practicable. It would require much organiza- 
tion, especially in the care, purchase, and distribution of 
suitable calves, and in many districts would also involve 
considerable alterations in the system of farming. For 
these reasons the suggestion was never carried into effect. 
Nor was the alternative suggestion of effecting an economy 
in food by discontinuing the fattening process after three 
months made the subject of administrative action, but 
the increasing dearth and cost of feeding-stufts caused 
an obvious deterioration in the show of fat cattle at 
Christmas time. Really this section of the Food (War) 
Committee’s Report only amounts to a justification on 
grounds of economy of the agricultural policy of com 
tinental countries which rely on dairy products, pig meat, 
and veal for a large proportion of their supply of animal 
food. No serious attempt was ever made to adopt this 
foreign practice, and the marvel is that it never became 
necessary. 

Conversely, the possible increase in the national food 
supply which might result from a general practice of 
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making cheese in place of butter was destined to be 
diligently explored. On the assumption that 2} gallons 
of milk are required to make 1 lb. of butter, whilst 
1 gallon of milk makes 1 lb. of cheese, there was an 
obvious gain to be effected by the general adoption of 
cheese-making in place of butter-making. The element 
of fat which is practically necessary to the maintenance 
of energy could, it was thought, be supplied by margarine. 
In this respect there would seem to have been some ground 
for Mr. Runciman’s suggestion that the contemplated 
restrictions might press hardly on certain sections of the 
public. 

More definite was the resentment to be aroused by 
the fourth consideration—economy in food which might 
be effected by the prohibition of brewing. Before the 
War there were produced on an average 35:4 million 
barrels of beer of an original gravity of 1,055°. Under 
the Output of Beer (Restriction) Act of 1916 a maximum 
of 26,000,000 barrels of the same original gravity was 
allowed to be brewed. ‘Transposing the malt and corn 
into barley and the weights into metric tons, the materials 
used were : 

943,000 metric tons of barley, 

55,000 metric tons of rice, grits, &c., 

118,000 metric tons of sugar. 
It would not be possible to utilize directly for human 
food the whole of the materials used in brewing. All, 
or nearly all, the comparatively small proportion of 
sugar could be utilized, as even glucose serves for making 
jam. Barley, on account of its adherent pales, could not 
be milled so closely as wheat, and would not be likely 
to yield more than 60 per cent. of its weight of flour, the 
balance being most economically converted into human 
food indirectly through the pig. The Committee had 
ascertained as the result of experiment that wheat flour 
containing 16 per cent. of barley flour would yield 

a palatable loaf. Something like 70 per cent. of the 

materials used in brewing could be made available for 

human food. It was, however, clear that alcohol had 
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some food value, and the conclusion of the Committee 
was that the loss of energy involved in the brewing 
process lay between 41 per cent. and 72 per cent. They 
noted, however, that the loss of food value involved in 
feeding to animals was greater than that occasioned by 
brewing. It would, therefore, be necessary to prohibit 
the use of barley and other grain as cattle food and to 
utilize the land employed in growing hops for the pro- 
duction of food crops, such as potatoes, wheat, and oats. 
A certain saving of labour and of fuel would incidentally 
be involved. The Committee made no reference to 
the soothing effect of alcohol, which has subsequently 
won some medical recognition. 

Nor did they report in detail on the measures to be 
taken in order to avoid the wastefulness of using food 
suitable for human consumption for the feeding of 
animals, although they emphasized this point in a subse- 
quent report when they drew attention to the need for 
the immediate control of existing supplies of feeding- 
stufls. They laid stress, however, on the necessity of 
convincing the public that changes in diet were essential, 
and that it was possible to make substantial alterations 
in the national dietary without injury to health ; the 
chief changes they required were a reduction in the con- 
sumption of beef and mutton and an increase in the 
consumption of potatoes. Unfortunately, at the time 
when the Report was received there were no potatoes. 
This trifling incident, however, should not affect our 
appreciation of a peculiarly sane and stimulating series of 
recommendations. The Report of the Food (War) Com- 
mittee was the first contribution of real value to the 
solution of the food problem on scientific lines. Its 
appearance coincided with that of the Ministry of Food ; 
it assembled the dry bones of a constructive policy which 


the Reports of the Industrial Unrest Commission con- 
trived to clothe with flesh. 
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6. The dirge of inaction. 


The combined insistence of agriculturists, socialists, 
and physiologists on the necessity of converting mis- 
givings, anxiety, and suggestions into some sort of action 
at last had its effect. The Board of Trade issued Orders 
regulating the manufacture of flour and bread; the 
waste of wheat; the price of milk and the number of 
courses to be served at public meals. Under the last 
Regulation three courses were to be the limit of any meal 
served between 6 and 9.30 p.m., and two courses in other 
cases. Hors d’ceuvres, dessert, and soup were to be 
counted as half a course. On the same day Sir Francis 
Lloyd, the General Officer commanding the London 
district (who was afterwards one of our most valued 
Divisional Officers), issued a notice fixing maximum 
prices to be paid by soldiers for meals in hotels and 
restaurants—a sound gesture, though readily evaded 
by those whom the imminence of death inclined to 
lavishness. 

Two of these Orders suggest reversion to an earlier 
type. In the year 1795 the inhabitants of the city of 
Chester recommended a lengthened extraction of flour 
from wheat and pointed out the suitability of oatmeal, 
barley flour, and potatoes for mixing with wheaten flour 
in the manufacture of bread. The Bread Subsidy was 
anticipated by a suggestion that a quantity of wheat 
should be purchased for the consumption of the inhabi- 
tants of the city and subscriptions should be entered 
into for that purpose. ‘The waste involved in the feeding 
to animals of grain that could readily be used for human 
consumption was reflected in a recommendation to 
the gentleman who had the direction of the fund for 
the relief of the poor of the city to confine the advan- 
tages of that charity to such persons as did not keep a 
dog. 

The prescription of diet on lines which levelled, as 
Mr. Clynes would have said, the labourer and the peer 
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was a revival of feudal traditions. In 1336 the following 
law was enacted by the Parliament of Edward III: 


“Whereas, heretofore through the excessive and over-many 
sorts of costly meats which the people of this Realm have used 
more than elsewhere, many mischiefs have happened to the 
people of this Realm—for the great men by these excesses have 
been sore grieved ; and the lesser people, who only endeavour to 
imitate the great ones in such sort of meats, are much impoverished, 
whereby they are not able to aid themselves, nor their liege lord, 
in time of need, as they ought ; and many other evils have hap- 
pened, as well to their souls as their bodies—our Lord the King, 
desiring the common profit as well of the great men as of the 
common people of his Realm, and considering the evils, grievances, 
and mischiefs aforesaid, by the common assent of the prelates, 
earls, barons, and other nobles of his said Realm, and of the 
commons of the same Realm, hath ordained and established that 
no man, of what estate or condition soever he be, shall cause 
himself to be served, in his house or elsewhere, at dinner, meal, 
Or supper, or at any other time, with more than two courses, 
and each mess of two sorts of victuals at the utmost, be it of 
flesh or fish, with the common sorts of pottage, without sauce or 
any other sorts of victuals. And if any man choose to have sauce 
for his mess, he may, provided it be not made at great cost ; and 
if fish or flesh be to be mixed therein, it shall be of two sorts 
only at the utmost, either fish or flesh, and shall stand instead 
of a mess, except only on the principal feasts of the year, on which 


days every man may be served with three courses at the utmost, 
after the manner aforesaid,’ 


In strict accordance with precedent, the Board of 
Trade modified the Regulation of Meals Order in regard 
to Christmas Day. The midday meal on that day was 
allowed to comprise three courses. But at one hotel at 
any rate the sweet course was not allowed to include 
mince pies as well as plum pudding, and one small boy 
was heard to murmur to his mother that at last he 
realized that there was a war. 

The psychological effect on immature minds was n0 
doubt striking, but economy in food consumption was 
not coincident. Soho was starved ; the clubman revelled 
in repeated helpings of his favourite joint. ‘The con- 
sumption of meat distinctly rose under the Board of 
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Trade Order, and Mr. Runciman might reasonably have 
re-echoed the comment of the learned chronicler, Stow : 
‘It was this year enacted that butchers should sell their 
beef and mutton by weight—beef for a halfpenny the 
pound, and mutton for three farthings; which being 
devised for the great commodity of the realm (as it was 
thought) hath proved far otherwise.’ 

Mr. Lloyd George’s Ministry was heralded as the 
boldest political conception of our time. Business men 
were brought in to serve as Presidents of the Board of 
Trade and Local Government Board and as Food and 
Shipping Controllers. Lord Devonport’s appointment 
as Food Controller was not enthusiastically received by 
the Labour Party, in view of the fact that he had fought 
and won the dock strike a few years before. The appoint- 
ment of Sir Joseph Maclay as Shipping Controller was 
designed to meet the criticism that there had been too 
many authorities, each dealing with particular aspects 
of the tonnage problem, and that one supreme con- 
trolling authority had been lacking. In criticizing the 
new departure, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald remarked that 
before twelve months had passed we should have to 
ration the people, and that one by one we must adopt 
precisely those measures for which we had persistently 
ridiculed Germany. ‘This was true enough as a pre- 
diction, but there are ways of doing things. We adopted 
the right method, while Germany did not. 

Lord Devonport made his maiden speech in the House 
of Lords as Food Controller on the 1§th December, 
when he pointed out that it was not enough to maintain 
our food supplies, but that they must be distributed , 
fairly. He instanced the innumerable complaints that | 

: 





had already reached him of the unequal distribution of 
sugar, and expressed the belief that a rationing system 
was the only method of release. He emphasized his 
dislike of the flaunting of sugar in connexion with 
extravagant confectionery and cakes. 
destined to hear more. 


Of this we were 1 
The draft of the New Ministries and Secretaries Bill 
| 
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showed that the office of Food Controller was conceived 
in rather a niggardly spirit. His duty was to regulate 
the supply and consumption of food in such manner as 
he thought best for maintaining a proper supply of food 
and to take such steps as he thought best for encouraging 
the production of food. The Prime Minister’s great 
speech on the 20th December rather confirmed this 
limited conception. 

The food problem is serious. 

We must call upon the people to make real sacrifices. 

The over consumption of the affluent must not be 
allowed to create a shortage for the less well-to-do. 
Every available square yard must be made to produce 
food. 

Let the nation as a whole place its comforts, luxuries, 
indulgences, and elegances on a national altar. 

Let us proclaim during the War a national Lent. 

Even the plain intimation which followed, to the effect 
that sacrifice was to be equalized as far as possible by 
the taking of more drastic steps against profiteering, hardly 
lessened the impression that in respect of food control 
undue exertion was not desired. 
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THE PROBLEM VISUALIZED 
I. A limited objective. 


Tue initial organization of the Ministry of Food 
faithfully reflected the statutory provision from which 
its authority was derived. Under section 3 of the New 
Ministries and Secretaries Act, 1916, it became the duty 
of the Food Controller to maintain supplies and for that 
purpose to encourage home production and to restrict 
consumption. ‘This dual object would, it was thought, 
be best attained by taking a secretary from the Board 
of Agriculture and a second secretary from the Board 
of Trade. Agriculture took precedence mainly because 
Sir Henry Rew had acted as Secretary to the Cabinet 
Committee on Food Supplies since the War began. His 
keen interest in statistics enabled us to get Mr. Udny 
Yule from Cambridge, and Professor (afterwards Sir 
Edward) Gonner from Liverpool to supervise Food 
Requirements and Stocks; while Professor (afterwards 
Sir Henry) Thompson of Dublin, who had done admir- 
able work on the Food (War) Committee, advised on the 
scientific aspect as expressed in Proteins and Calories. 
It is always a shock to remember that of this brilliant 
trio only Yule is left. They were presently joined by 
Professor Bowley, whose recent evidence before the Food 
Prices Commission proved that his power to vitalize 
statistics was wholly unimpaired. 

Obviously the natural method of balancing consumption 
and supply was to ascertain first the normal consumption, 
next the available supplies, and then to see how far, 
whether by restriction or substitution, the supplies could 
be made to go round. 

The Board of Trade side of the Department was 
represented by Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Beveridge, 
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whose fertility of mind in the production of schemes 
could hardly have been excelled. The essence of success- 
ful control is to have the right sort of scheme ; it must 
not be so rigid as to preclude possibilities of variation, 
or so elastic as to render enforcement difficult. The 
inventor of schemes, moreover, must, like the Parlia- 
mentary draftsman, always be ready to modify them or if 
necessary to tear them up and do them again, and this 
was particularly the case in relation to rationing. On 
this side of the work a humanizing influence was exerted 
by the recently demobilized Captain Tallents, who 
incidentally revealed in his dealings with all sorts and 
conditions of men a tare administrative power. With 
them came Sir Harold Stuart, an Indian administrator 
of wide experience, whose dalliance with such diverse 
topics as milk, bacon, and enforcement was no less happy 
than his post-war adjustment of the Rhine provinces ; 
also Mr. Andrewes Uthwatt, our legal adviser, whose 
power of concise but vigorous expression left nothing to 
be desired. 

Then there were the business men, mostly chosen by 
the Food Controller and proud to serve the State with- 
out pecuniary reward. Most popular of all, perhaps, 
was Anker Simmons, our agricultural adviser, dubbed 
by Country Life the Wise Old Man of British Agriculture ; 
he always kept us on the right lines although the track 
did not extend very far. Mr. Hugh F. Paul had been 
asked to come and look after brewing, but his business 
knowledge proved at once so useful and encyclopaedic 
that he became Commercial Secretary and ran such 
business as there was. Mr. John Dennis came to control 
potatoes, but unfortunately there were no pote 
control; his purchase of Spanish potatoes, whicl 
promised to prove a godsend, * turned out far otherwise ; 
as, owing to difficulties of transport, they arrived a 
company with Jerseys and involved us in a loss. On 
Lord Northcliffe’s advice Mr. Winton Thorpe was 
appointed Publicity Officer, but Lord Devonport wit 
not prone to self-advertisement, and presently the news 
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papers, being given nothing nice to talk about, began 
to say unpleasant things. We had, too, Arthur Towle, 
intent on proving that catering genius was hereditary ; 
Walter Roftey, whose conversation with the Irish distillers 
ought to have been broadcasted ; William Burton, who 
contended against the Food Controller that plum cake 
for tea meant economy in consumption at dinner, and 
contrived a weekly luncheon for the principal officers b 
adding Mrs. Lionel Harris to his staff; Mrs. C. S. Peel 
and Mrs. Pember Reeves to supervise woman’s undoubted 
though despised domain of cookery ; and a Complaints 
Officer, chosen, it was said, by virtue of his experience in 
an earthquake area, which qualified him to ‘heed the 
rumblings of the distant drum’. Like the deaf adder, 
he stopped his ears, refusing to heed complaints of 
inaction, were they phrased ever so unwisely. 

For Lord Devonport’s notion of food control was not 
so much action involving a network of schemes and a huge 
organization to carry them out as exhortation tempered 
by thunderbolts. A small but select staff would do the 
high thinking; the nation would do the plain living ; 
the Food Controller would supply the thunderbolts, of 
which a special line was reserved for the destruction of 
sugared cakes. Incidentally the farmers would grow 
more wheat at fancy prices; sugar would be properly 
distributed; the speculative middleman would be 
eliminated, and the legitimate trader exhorted not to 
profiteer. 

Of course the notion would not work, but it was in 
strict accordance with the views of the Government as 
expressed by Mr. Lloyd George in his December incanta- 
tion, of the House of Lords as witnessed by Lord Chap- 
lin’s frequent questionings, and of the House of Commons 
as evidenced by the jealous criticism of Mr. Thomas 
Lough. It needed a person gifted with prophetic insight 
to convert the country’s governing mind. Lord Devon- 
port was not that prophet, but in the course of his 
administration he prepared four-fifths of the Way. 
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2. Measures of conservation. 

The first series of Orders sounded a note of gloom more 
appropriate to the National Lent than to our own 
Epiphany. The dilution of flour had passed unnoticed 
for ten whole days; now there was to be added a 5 per 


cent. compulsory admixture of barley, rice, and maize, 
which could be raised at will to 10 per cent. die Royal 
Society had satisfied themselves of the hygienic quality 
of barley bread; unfortunately some stomachs noticed 
the memory of the pointed husks. Maize was thought 
grievous, but the ultimate admixture of soya beans was 
found intolerable. The first Report of the Wheat Com- 
mission notes that ‘in the summer of 1917, 4 trouble 
aggravated by high extraction from low-grade grain 
caused us great apprehension, namely, sporadic out- 
breaks of rope, a bacterial fermentation arising after 
baking, which made the loaf unwholesome in its early 
stage and in its later stage repellent ’. Certainly barley 
was the best diluent, excepting perhaps rice, which was 
at that time rather hard to procure. Potatoes, although 
more suitable for admixture by the household than by 
the large-scale baker, were only coming to be adequately 
utilized when hostilities terminated and the normal rate 
of extraction was restored. The Wheat Extraction 
Order was designed to reserve for human consumption 
all wheat fit for that purpose. It was the direct com 
sequence of the Royal Society’s table showing the loss 
involved in feeding wheat to Proclen ubhie Heedingne 
Game Order sounded the doom of the pheasant, o 
rather of the tame pheasant, because wild pheasants w? 
helped themselves to grain gontmued to, make thel 
timely appearance in the last two autumms of the War. 
The administration of this Order curiously developed 
into the control of shot cartridge. Pheasants in the 
woods had to be shot, as otherwise they would have 
destroyed the crops. The frst indignant pheasant 
breeder who came to remonstrate with us on the destruc 
tion of his livelihood was retained for the purpose ° 
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choking off subsequent objectors. In his subsequent 
intervals of leisure he got into communication with the 
Ministry of Munitions, and evolved by agreement with 
the trade a system of controlling the output and prices 
of cartridges without either a Statutory Order or 
additional staff. 

It was perhaps inevitable that flaunting confectionery 
should be exorcized. One of Lord Devonport’s earliest 
acts of requisition was to send a messenger for a sugared 
cake which had offended his vision on his way to Grosvenor 
House one morning. Of the loss caused by its removal, 
without compensation, the confectioner might justly 
complain; the tea interval of the attendant damsels 
was rendered brighter by its consumption. Clearly this 
exhibition of ruthlessness could not be left in isolation, 
so that the use of sugar for chocolates and the external 
coverings of cakes and pastries was formally prohibited. 
As some compensation for the loss of éclairs, the maxi- 
mum price of chocolates was fixed at 3d. per oz. and of 
other sweets at 2d. per oz. Moreover, no manufacturer 
was to be allowed to use in sugar confectionery or 
chocolates more than $0 per cent. of the amount so used 
by him in 1915. Our Orders had not then outgrown 
the swaddling clothes of the datum year. These were 
natural measures of conservation, and it was not intended 
to interfere with the supply of sugar for jam, for which 
the promise of a special issue was destined to cause 
trouble. Jam was always troublesome from an adminis- 
trative point of view; we could never quite settle 
whether it was fruit or sugar. Sugar supplies were 
controlled by the Royal Commission. Fruit as a perish- 
able commodity did not lend itself readily to any sort of 
control, but such control as could be exercised was with 
the Ministry of Food. Of course the Food Controller 
was paramount, but the Sugar Commission were apt to 
be sticky on the subject, and said that if we used sugar 
for jam we should have to give up the unwholesome 
practice of putting it in our tea. It was rather like the 
Board of Agriculture with home supplies ; Mr. Prothero 
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always maintained that the crops were his until they 
were harvested; but as we had to pay for them while 
growing it seemed to us that his rights were limited to 
fertilizers and propaganda. The pig too was another 
difficulty ; how far did it belong to the butcher and 
how far to the grocer? Our ultimate indecision on this 
point was due to the necessity of utilizing existing trade 
channels, as we had no time for new construction. ‘These 
are unsolved problems of the first importance which 
deserve careful consideration in view of alternative 
impending disasters, another war or the nationalization 
of our food supplies. 

A memorial dealing with the sale of bread by weight 
had been forwarded to the Food Controller by Mr. (now 
Sir) Kingsley Wood, then of the London County Council, 
recommending that all bread should be sold by weight 
in quantities of one pound or multiples of one pound, 
the sale of bread known as ‘ fancy’ bread being pro- 
hibited. This recommendation was subsequently em- 
bodied in the Bread Order and has continued to be law 
until the present day, except that the sale of rolls and 
fancy bread was resumed after the Armistice. The 
Notion is, of course, that the public are entitled to assume 
when they go into a shop and buy a two-pound loaf 
that the loaf really weighs two pounds, instead of having 
it weighed, finding it weighs 1 lb. 15 oz., and taking 
away a dollop of bread to make up the paid-for quantity. 
It was always assumed that bakers could not bake to 
a standard, but experience has shown that they can, and 
the experiment thus instituted is thought by those best 
competent to judge to be of lasting value. The Bread 
Order prohibited the sale of new bread, but it is not 
clear that much saving in consumption resulted from 
this. Apart from luxury baking, manufacturers’ supplies 
were curtailed to the utmost extent consistent with 
maintaining employment; starch was cut down to a 
minimum and the biscuit trade appreciably reduced. 

The prohibition of the consumption of white flour 
except under licence naturally resulted in a mass of 
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applications from every one who could contrive to get 
a medical certificate, and a special Bread and Flour 
Section was set up to deal with this. The Section was 
virile in its infancy, insisting that nobody really wanted 
white flour and that its issue should be reserved for 
sacramental purposes. Even in this respect it was 
precocious enough : it required all applications for white 
sacramental bread to be signed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in person. One signed by the Bishop of 
Oxford was returned marked ‘signature irregular ’. 
Again, when the Chief Rabbi called, insisting on a 
generous issue of white flour for the Passover, Mr. Owen 
Baines, whose former revelries had covered the manu- 
facture of paper bags, quoted a crushing precedent from 
Leviticus, where the Lord gave Moses a dispensation in 
view of the fact that there was a famine in the land. 
The rival claims of food and sport caused a controversy 
in which Members of the House of Lords appeared to be 
particularly involved. The main questions of course 
were the maintenance of fox-hunting and horse-racing. 
Tt was reasonably clear that without flat racing pedigree 
stock could not be tested. It was arguable that without 
fox-hunting the horses required for army purposes could 
not be trained, and, besides, foxes had to be exterminated. 
Ultimately the advocates of restriction gave way, as was 
usually the case where supplies of grain were concerned, 
but only a limited number of race meetings were allowed 
to be held, and our official M.F.H. arranged with his 
brethren throughout the country to reduce the number 
of fox-hounds by one-half. Hunting, racing, and polo 
then were to continue, but there was general agreement 
that oats should only be fed to working horses. ‘The 
term ‘working horse’, like ‘working man’, was found to 
be elusive, but the countryside became strangely silent. 
The haters of dogs pestered us even more than the lovers 
of horses. They made out a strong case for the total or 
partial elimination of the pet dog. ‘ Pekes’ were gravely 
asserted to consume 2 lb. of underdone steak each da 
and owners were said to exercise myriads of large dogs 
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in Hyde Park each morning ; the feeding of our dog 
population required 360,828 tons 6 cwt. of food a year. 
A Committee sat, and, as the habit then was, presented 
forthwith a string of recommendations. For farm dogs, 
pedigree kennels, and the blind man’s dog mercy was to 
be shown, but no one was to keep more than four dogs, 
and the licence charge was to progress rapidly after the 
first. Dog shows were to be abolished, sales prohibited, 
and dogs found wandering without adequate means of 
identification incontinently destroyed. “There was the 
inevitable promise of drastic action, but some further 
dilution of Spratt’s dog biscuits was all that came of it. 
As there was a genuine belief, resting on a compare 
tively slight foundation, that the rich had secured in 
advance large quantities of foodstuffs which the poorer 
classes could neither obtain nor store, we issued a Food 
Hoarding Order which prohibited the acquisition of 
storage of foodstuffs beyond ordinary requirements, the 
onus of proving what such requirements were being 
thrown upon the householder, and any one authorized im 
writing by the Food Controller being empowered to 
search the house. This was an appalling threat which 
was used with great effect so far as searches were con- 
cerned, although only in a few flagrant instances were 
prosecutions instituted ; it was subsequently republished 
at the outset of the railway strike of 1919 and the coal 
strike of 1921. We wisely abstained from any indication 
of opinion as to what ordinary requirements were ; as 
hams and tea were the commodities chiefly favoured, it 
was fairly easy for the Courts to form their own opinion. 
The intensification of the submarine menace in the 
first six weeks of 1917 caused a further warning to be 
issued to the nation that if it were not prepared to 
accept drastic measures for dealing with the situation 
caused by the appalling losses there was disaster in front 
of it. Fortunately the Navy dealt with the submarine 
peril by a combination of high courage and infinite 
resource, and more particularly by a belated conversion 
to the principle of the convoy system, otherwise it 18 
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doubtful whether we should have escaped disaster by any 
of the measures adopted, although their outline is 
interesting enough. The ultimate success of the Allied 
cause was rightly declared to depend on our solving the 
tonnage difficulties with which we were confronted. 
With this end in view drastic restrictions were to be 
imposed on imports which were not essential to the 
prosecution of the War; secondly, production at home 
was to be stimulated to its utmost capacity by a bold and 
comprehensive programme of State assistance ;_ thirdly, 
there was to be a reduction in the available amount of 
alcoholic drink. 

The last of these measures brought us for the first time 
into the intoxicating liquor arena, where we were destined 
to play an increasingly important part for the next four 
years. With the view of the Food (War) Committee 
that a greater proportion of the grain used for malting 
should be diverted to direct human consumption we 
entirely agreed, but we issued an Order restricting the 
output of beer to ten million barrels in the sure and certain 
hope that this quantity would soon have to be increased. 
We were continually raising the prices to be paid for 
home cereals; the restriction of imports was merely 
an overdue measure which cast upon the Government 
the responsibility of seeing that the nation got enough 
to maintain its energy and at a price which it could 
afford to pay. ‘That was the popular view of what 
rationing really meant. 

It was not the Government view, and that is why no 
effort was made at this time to secure the considerable 
saving of tonnage that was effected as and when our 
sporadic rationing schemes were introduced. The people 
viewed rationing as a system of guarantee ; the rulin 
classes regarded it as a method of restriction which aeale 
certainly be troublesome and might not secure th 

economy desired. Lord Devonport was always eected 
with a dislike of Civil Servants, whom he regarded 
molluscs ; so far as rationing was concerned, his en 
term of office was mainly occupied in bottling their 
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explosive energy. Die-hards and doctrinaires have 
frequently united in applauding the success of our 
rationing scheme, and its slow period of growth certainly 
contributed to its virility; but hope deferred turned 
our most impressive gestures into ridicule. 

Take, for example, the announcement that 25,000 
tons of American white sugar would be specially allocated 
for the domestic preserving of fruit. The impression 
would have been greater had it been realized that at the 
time it was made the stocks of sugar in the country only 
amounted to one week’s requirements, apart from what 
was on the way. But the whole effect was marred through 
lack of adequate distributing machinery. Some 750,000 
applications for this sugar were received by the Royal 
Commission, and the fruit-bearing capacities of garden 
plots were magnified beyond belief. In the circumstances, 
unequal distribution and delay were bound to occur, 
and the irritation of the householder who saw his neigh- 
bour with a smaller garden get more sugar than himself, 
or who failed to get his sugar for soft fruit until his 
strawberries were past preserving, went far to counteract 
the satisfaction he originally felt at the announcement 
of this unexpected boon. The difficulties which this 
special allocation involved served to intensify the com- 
plaints of defects in sugar distribution. The Govern 
ment, however, were of opinion that compulsory measures 
were undesirable at present, and Parliamentary opinion 
on the whole was with them. The House of Lords had 
a lively horror of compulsory rationing, Lord Desart 
expressing his belief that it would amount almost to the 
proportions of a national disaster. In the House of 
Commons Captain Bathurst was asked if the policy of 
the Department was ‘ Wait and see’; he replied that 
such a phrase would be most inappropriate if applied to 
his particularly alert Department; the policy of the 


Government was to persevere with their method of 
voluntary appeal. 
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3. The first commandment: Eat less bread. 


In deference, perhaps, to Mr. Lloyd George’s affection 
for ecclesiastical seasons as evidenced in his inaugural 
address, Lord Devonport issued his Appeal to the Nation 
on the Festival of the Purification of the B.V.M. He 
placed the nation upon its honour to limit its purchases 
of the three principal foods as follows : 

4 lb. of bread 
24 lb. of meat, and 
2 lb. of sugar per head per week. 

The effect of this appeal was at first obscured by the 
brilliant success of Mr. Bonar Law’s 5 per cent. War Loan 
but the conscientious soon found that it had come to 
stay. So did the restaurants and clubs, for it was accom- 
panied by a Statutory Order, providing in detail for the 
regulation of meals served in public, by a system of 
rationing in bulk on the analogy of the scheme of 
voluntary rationing prescribed for private households 
An allowance of meat, sugar, bread, and flour was made 
for each individual meal actually served, and the caterer 
had to bring his weekly consumption of these articles 
within the limits of the prescribed allowance. If he did 
not, he was fined, and this happened in many cases 
This Order did not apply to eating-houses where meals 
costing Is. 3d. or less were served ; this meant of course 
that more bread was consumed than would otherwise 
have been the case, but the ration of the poor man was 
unlimited, while that of his wealthier neighbour wa 
restricted, which was in one way all to the good. : 

As the latest returns place the consumption of meat 
for Greater London, which comprises roughly ne aeE 
of the population of Great Britain, at 37°9 0z. per head 
per week, no hardship in bulk could have been need 
by the enforced observance of a 24 1b. ration. And a 
Food (War) Committee had already stated that ai 1h 
sugar ration would suffice for all physiological neds 

But as those who endeavoured to observe it were largely 
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of the class accustomed to three set meals a day, and as 
hotels were bound to supply these to their patrons, it 
was again a democratic measure, and for the time being 
a departmental success. Ultimately, however, the sense 
of inequality of sacrifice caused just the same sort of 
resentment in the minds’ of the patriotic as had been 
roused by the system of voluntary enlistment, and this 
appeal was added to our sins. 

Certainly no stone was left unturned to bring the 
appeal home to the people. Twelve hundred Wat 
Savings Committees in England and Wales, in most 
cases with the co-operation of the Local Authorities, 
formed Food Campaign Committees for the purpose 
of local propaganda, and a handbook covering all the 
points of food economy, particularly as regards the saving 
of foodstuffs, was prepared and circulated. In Scotland 
the National War Savings Committee joined forces with 
the Patriotic Food League for the prosecution of a 
similar campaign. Every newspaper in the country lent 
its support. With the blessing of The Times, Mr. 
Kennedy Jones joined the Department as a Propagandist 
Chief of Staff. He presently disappeared, but two 
colleagues whom he introduced lived after him, William 
Goode and Sydney Walton, their fancies and frolics 
brightening our dull lives. A real impression was created 
when the King issued a Proclamation almost identical 
in character with that issued in 1800 by King George I, 
exhorting his subjects to practise economy and frugality, 
especially in the use of every species of grain. On 
four consecutive Sundays this Royal Proclamation ws 
read in churches and chapels of every denomination ; 
5,000,000 leaflets were distributed, and special appeals 
made to women, children, and the Stock Exchange. [0 | 
these days of vanished illusions the Throne and the 
City are concepts which still have power to stir the 
hearts of men. 

a food economy campaign, taken in conjunctio® 
eee on public meals and perhaps the 1 

singly unattractive character of bread, did effect 
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some saving in consumption, or at any rate lessened the 
increase in consumption which might otherwise have 
occurred on the analogy of the preceding year. Taking 
the figure for March 1917 at 100, if there had been an 
increase in April and May comparable with that in 1916, 
the May figure would have been 110, whereas it was in 
fact 92. Ultimately, of course, the consumption of bread 
increased, and so long as supplies could be made forth- 
coming, no different result could have been desired. But 
this voluntary appeal did real service: it brought home 
to the minds of all that there was a scarcity which might 
easily attain famine dimensions; it caused those who 
could obtain energy-building food from other sources 
to reduce their individual consumption; it created a 
prejudice against waste and so made the Waste of Food- 
stuffs Order a reality. It was the best thing that Lord 
Devonport did. 

Coincidently with this appeal, constructive effort to 
secure economy was shown in the institution of a central 
kitchen for collective cooking under the control of a 
Committee on which the lady directors served, for the 
purpose of instructing the public how, by careful buy- 
ing, systematic treating, and good cooking, food could 
be made to yield the maximum of nutrition with the 
minimum of waste. This experimental kitchen was 
opened at Westminster Bridge Road by the Queen and 
Princess Mary on the 21st May 1917. The menu included 
roast beef 4d., swedes and boiled onions Id., carrot soup 
1d., rhubarb mould 14d., rice pudding 14d., and maize 
scones $d. This was the beginning of the National 
Kitchens movement, which was developed in most of 


the large towns of Great Britain with singularly divergent 
success. 


4. The second commandment : Grow more wheat 

The stimulation of home production to its utmost 
capacity by a bold and comprehensive programme of 
State assistance was achieved 


in April rox ’ 
Board of Agriculture took mee to es 
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land and bring it under tillage. The food production 
campaign was therefore the complement of the food 
economy campaign. The result of the Board’s vigorous 
action favoured by an unusually good harvest was to 
secure an additional three weeks’ supply of home-grown 
wheat. ‘The English contribution to the supply of 
wheat flour for bread rose to over 28 per cent. for that 
one year, to fall back again to its old level in the next 
year.’ + : 

Our share in this adventure was limited to payment of 
the price, and to co-operation with the Board of Agri- 
culture in resisting the removal from farms, for military 
duties, of labour of an indispensable character, such as 
teamsmen or horse-keepers. We had already set up 4 
Labour and Materials Branch under the direction of 
Mr. W. H. Woodroffe to deal with the vexed question 
of exemptions, and Captain Bathurst’s experience 4s 
a practical farmer gave our recommendations much 
additional weight. Ultimately the situation was met 
by Lord Milner’s announcement that there would be no 
further depletion of supply except with the consent of 
the County Agricultural Committees. The loan to 
agriculture of those men who would otherwise have been 
recalled to the Army in July was indefinitely extended, 
and the Army would release as from 1st July a regular 
weekly quota of agricultural labourers. ‘The effect of 
these provisions was estimated to add 70,000 or 80,000 
men to the workers on the land. The number of prisoners 
of war available for this purpose would normally increase, 
and it was hoped to add 20,000 or 30,000 to the 120,000 
women then working. 

Mr. Prothero threw much energy and purpose into 
his side of the work. No time was lost in announc- 
ing the intention to adopt the first recommendation 
of Lord Milner’s Committee, viz. to guarantee farmers 
a price for wheat ; instead of the 45s. recommended 4 
year before, the contract price was fixed at 60s., reducible 
to 55s. for the harvest of 1918 and to 455. for the two 


* Report of Agricultural Tribunal, p. 218. 
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harvests after that. The 1917 price was fair enough, but 
we did not see the farmers accepting 455. in 1919/20, 
nor was our incredulity falsified. Oats were treated in 
the same way at a price of 385. 6d. a quarter, and potatoes 
at a price ranging from I15s. to 130s. a ton according 
to season. Farmers complained that the price fixed for 
potatoes would make it impossible for them to grow 
them, but it was explained that it was particularly desired 
that they should not be grown in excess, as a glut might 
entail a serious loss on the growers. The truth was that 
we rather resented the craze for planting potatoes ; it was 
extremely unlikely that the comparative famine of last 
season would recur, and everything pointed to the glut 
which ultimately occurred. If we had realized that the 
result of this glut would be to denude our profits to the 
extent of some six millions, our resentment would have 


been more acute, although it would have been difficult 
to express it at a time when five potato-less days in public 
eating places were prescribed by Statutory Order and 
appeals had to be made to th 


e well-to-do to substitute 
some other vegetable. Some colour was given to the 
charge of extortion by the fact that the substitution of 


swedes caused those highly scented roots to be sold retail 
at a price higher than that fixed for the non-existent 
potato. We made an Order limiting the Price of swedes 
to 1d. a pound; it was our first price Order in the dark 
and although it lessened the cost to the public by *, 
per pound it did not cause supplies to disappear. ; 
Curiously enough, we were never greatly perturbed 
the notion of a possible failure of wheat supplies ; us 
troubled us acutely was the scarcity of feeding-stuffs and 
our anxiety lasted right down to the autumn of 1919 ahi 
the proved inability of Central Europe to make pu ate en 
broke the ring. At the beginning of 1917 - fe - 
meat and milk were gravely threatened owing Es ; Z 
scarcity ; milk production had ceased to be prof +L 
and milch cows and heifers w Prontable, 


df ere being s] ‘ 
stock of every description was being cher elas 


immature age, threatening a serious reduction in availabl 
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supplies of home-killed meat. Owing to freight difficulties 
the farmer could get no concentrated food ; he was not 
allowed to feed his grain to stock, and he frequently had 
to pay more. for offals than he received for his sound 
wheat. 

The requirements were considerable. On the 1916 
basis (which was below the pre-war average) imports 
were needed to the following amounts : 


Tons. 
Oilseeds (of all sorts) . : 4 . 1,300,000 
Materials for compound cake . ° - 520,000 
Manufactured cake ; : : : 300,000 
2,120,000 


The average import of maize was 2,000,000 tons, about 
two-thirds of which were normally fed to cattle, who 
further consumed another 2,000,000 tons of millers’ 
offals, 1,000,000 tons of barley, and 750,000 tons of 
oats in addition to the home oat crop. We could count 
on a million tons of linseed, cotton seed, palm kernels, 
and ground nuts from India, Egypt, and West Africa, 
if blue-book rates of freight were made available, in 
which case oils could be produced below existing prices, 
and cakes at prices which would meet agricultural needs. 
There was only required a definite import with an agreed 
programme and a machinery for controlling distribution 
to crushers, importing merchants, and makers of com- 
pound cake. 

The freight question was settled by the general control 
of tonnage, although if anything had to go it was invarl- 
ably feeding-stuffs. The price of millers’ offals was 
regulated by the Wheat Commission through the relative 
price of wheat and flour, but the bread subsidy gave the 
farmers no relief. It was decided to institute a branch 
of the Ministry to deal with the importation of oilseeds, 
and their utilization for the preparation of cakes and 
meals, as well as of margarine, which was beginning to be 
regarded as an inevitable substitute for the decreasing 
suppliés of butter. With the connivance of the Ministry 
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of Munitions we took over Alfred Mansfield and a small 
staff who had been working there under Mr. Alfred 
Bigland, and by way of compensation we returned 
Mr. R. J. Thompson and his fertilizers to the Board of 
Agriculture. 

The summer price of milk had been regulated so as 
to entitle the producer to a maximum price of ghd. 
a gallon in excess of the 1914 summer price and the 
retailer to 7d. a quart. The price of live cattle was to 
cause the first acute controversy of the new régime, 


5. A new transgression: Profiteering, 


It took some time to eradicate from the minds of 
traders the notion that a commodity was worth what it 
would fetch, and to convince them that this economic 
axiom had become the exclusive property of organized 
labour. Nor was the process of education carried very 
far by the first Food Controller, who clung to the belief 
that, whatever the difficulties might be, food importers 
would supply the country’s needs, if left to themselves. 
He drew a clear line of demarcation between the legiti- 
mate trader and the speculative middleman; the latter 
must be eliminated and the former encouraged. If, in 
the process of selling on a constantly rising market, his 
profits became excessive, the Government had devised 
a system of Excess Profits Dut 


y which would adjust the 
difference fairly in favour of 


the community. Market 
speculation, on the other hand, he was 


; prepared to stop 
at all costs. His chance soon came. 


The pre-war price of Burma beans had been £22 
a ton. The market price here in 1917 had risen to £78 
a ton by methods of intervention of which two instances 
were subsequently given in the House of Commons 
One consignment of butter beans was bought on fhe 
2nd January at £43 a ton, and was resold on the gth March 
for {70 a ton. Another consignment had been bought 
in the previous November at £36 a ton, resold a 
following month at {£44 and again resold three months 
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later at {90 a ton. This needless intermediary profit of 
something like 150 per cent. was a direct challenge which 
Lord Devonport was not slow to accept. He issued an 
Order taking over all consignments from the original 
consignees at £36 a ton. Notwithstanding that it had 
been in existence for four months, the Ministry of Food 
still had no trading organization, and advantage was 
taken of the Wheat Commission’s comparatively pre- 
cocious development to see that the transaction was carried 
through. The Order had an excellent moral effect ; it 
certainly checked gambling in foodstufis and impressed 
on the public mind, which was. beginning to have doubts 
on the subject, that we were really doing something. 
Unfortunately the action taken was rather too drastic. 
The Courts held that the Food Controller’s powers did 
not enable him to take over from the original consignees 
articles which they had agreed to sell and the property 
in which had passed to other purchasers by virtue of 
accomplished transactions. It therefore became necessaly 
to pass an Act of Parliament to validate this transaction, 
and the assent of the House of Commons was secured on 
the understanding that not only would original con- 
signees get adequate compensation where the requisi- 
tioned price was not actually fixed, but that where 
legitimate traders had intervened by buying and selling 
in the normal way they would receive an allowance 
representing a proper profit on the normal turnover in 
these articles. The echo of the resultant complaints 
lingered for eight years after the original transaction. 

_ Four shipments of butter from Australia, which arrived 
in the s.s. Wiltshire, Ayrshire, Osterley, and Morea, wet 
commandeered by the Ministry, and the amount of 
money involved was approximately one million sterling. 
‘This act caused trouble at the time, for it was found 
that the goods had been bought and sold many times 
before they arrived in port.’? Fortunately the trade 
came to our rescue, so that there was no need for 4 
Defence of the Realm (Australian Butter) Act. 


1 Rankin’s Imbucase, p. 15. 
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These haphazard fulminations petrified the energy of 
importers without producing any corresponding gain to 
the State. Requisition is a weapon which should never 
be produced without previous consultation with traders : 
Progress at a conference is materially assisted by the 
knowledge that you have it in your pocket, and it 
frequently affords a useful means of carrying agreed 
measures into effect; but if discharged in anger it 
usually has an awkward recoil. The Food Controller 
had undertaken the duty of maintaining supplies; he 
could not therefore leave it to the discretion of private 
traders whether they brought them in or not, especially 
as he could not afford to countenance speculation. There 
were therefore two alternatives: he must either do the 
purchasing himself, or he must specify his requirements 
and see that the trade fulfilled them with a guarantee of 


definite margins which all the world could see. Whether 
the purchasing traders formed 

case of wheat and sugar, or w 
independent committee as su 
butter and cheese and also oils and fats, depended largely 
But purchasing 
committees had obviously become essential to successful 
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nebulous, But the flaw of Lord Devonport’s régime 
was that he refused to recognize that State trading must 
inevitably be the central fact of food control. 

During the month of May 1917 prices of nearly all the 
principal commodities showed an unprecedented rise, 
with the result that the June percentage increase Over 
normal prices in July 1914 was IoI-9 per cent. The 
increase was least in the case of milk, butter, margarine, 
tea, and bacon, but varied from 100 per cent. in the 
case of bread to 178 per cent. in the case of sugar, the 
considerable increase in meat being largest in respect of 
frozen mutton. 

At Labour meetings held at Cardiff and Hull, on the 
12th May 1917, resolutions were passed calling on the 
Government to control the price of all food essentials, 
and when asked in the House of Commons whether this 
course would be followed, Captain Bathurst replied that 
the fixing of maximum prices required great caution 
and was apt to produce economic effects not invariably 
to the consumer’s benefit. That the Department had 
grasped the methods on which alone price regulation 
could successfully proceed is shown by the fact that 0 
respect of cereals, where control of supplies was adequate, 
the issue of price-fixing Orders had materially checked 
the sharp rise of price which was manifest in the early 
months of the year, especially as regards subsidiary 
foods. The rapacity of the Cuban sugar producer wa 
prodigious, but notwithstanding high producers’ prices 
and the fact that the duty on sugar had been increased 
by over 600 per cent. during the War the price nevet 
became in any sense prohibitive, nor was the distribu- 
tive margin unduly high although the refiners WET | 
assured a competence. The demand of Labour was 


reasonable enough, but it could only be fulfilled by the } 


antecedent control of all supplies. 
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ALIMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ERE?” 
Puncu. “DO YOU CONTROL FOOD HER 

on ee “WELL, SIR, ‘CONTROL Is PERE 
WE GIVE HINTS TO HOUSEHOLDERS, AND WE TI 


(Mr. Punch, however, is glad to note that more drasty 


APS RATHER, A STRONG WORD, BUT 
SSUE ‘GRAVE WARNINGS," 


¢ regulations are about to be enforced } 


Reprozuced by Permission of the Proprietors of Punch 
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6. Initial stage reviewed. 


Towards the end of May 1917 Lord Devonport 
resigned the office of Food Controller owing to a physical 
infirmity which had been considerably aggravated by 
the worries incidental to the performance of his difficult 
task. In the preceding month the toll of food ships 
taken by submarines had reached its height, but there 
were also ill-natured and wholly undeserved comments 
on the undesirability of having as Food Controller a 
successful food trader who was financially interested in 
food undertakings. He had the compensation of receiving 
a Viscounty from His Majesty in the Birthday Honours 
List. 

The Ministry of Food achieved at any rate one indelible 
distinction ; it was honoured with no less than ten full- 
page cartoons in Punch, a few of which are, by permission, 
reproduced. This particular criticism of its initial efforts 
precisely reflected public feeling and may be studied 
not without some slight misgiving at the present time. 
It is difficult to conceive at this interval the intense 
interest which was felt throughout the country in the 
State treatment of food problems. The stage had been 
cleared and the audience prepared for a magnificent 
display regardless of cost. They got instead a food 
economy campaign, which it did not require a new 
Department to institute, and inferior bread served at 
vastly enhanced prices. ‘They were convinced, quite 
justly, that there was huge profiteering in meat, and the 
Department seemed incapable of stopping it. They had 
been promised a satisfactory system of sugar distribution 
but nothing was done. ‘ 

In point of fact a great deal had been done, without 
adequate advertisement, probably as much as could be 
done without effective control of supplies or organized 
distribution. The cereal wing of the new food structure 
was rapidly assuming its final shape. The Wheat Com- 
mission had taken over the functions of the Oats Pur- 
chasing Board and had become the sole purchasers of all 
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cereals for the Allies. Barley, maize, rye, and rice as 
well as such subsidiary foods as sago, tapioca, and arrow- 
root were all brought within the restricted ban. The 
percentage of other cereals directed or authorized to be 
mixed with wheaten flour was increased, and the control 
of flour mills, which was really a drastic step, enabled the 
Government, merely by giving directions to the millers, 
to determine extraction, to enforce dilution, and to 
control the price, transport, and distribution of flour. 
‘Mill control was the pivot upon which the whole 
machinery of conservation revolved.’ * It was a pity 
that the Control Agreement did not limit a timc after 
termination of control for the submission of controlled 
millers’ claims. The Royal Warrant of the 25th April 
1917, which appointed a new Commission and extended 
the terms of reference, signalized the emergence of the 
Wheat Commission as a thriving organism, which had 
incidentally devised a scheme for controlling the price 
of bread in relation to the price of wheat through the 
price of flour. The legitimacy of this Royal Warrant 
was challenged in the Courts eight years after its original 
issue. 

The Sugar Commission was somewhat mulish in com- 
parison. Their purchases were admirable and their ship- 
ping arrangements left nothing to be desired except that 
sugar cargoes proved particularly attractive to enemy 
submarines; but they lacked vision outside the business 
element. They even showed signs of temper when it was 
pointed out to them that normal methods of distribution 
were inadequate for a population disturbed by war. For 
the disturbance of population was rather remarkable ; 
the absence of the fighting men did not make much 
difference, but the concentration 1n munition areas 
hopelessly upset any attempt to distribute foodstuffs on 
the basis of a datum year. Mr, Runciman had com- 
plained that sugar was rationed but that people could 
not get it; the trouble was that, although it was issued 
to traders on the basis of $ 1b. per week per head of the 


1 First Report of Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies. 
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population, this limit was never enforced. We had to 
make an Order to stop the practice adopted by grocers, 
with the approval of the Sugar Commission, of insisting 
that other purchases must be made im every case before 
sugar could be supplied. The maintenance of stocks 


had come to be a question of acute an 
February, March, and April Over 40,000 tons of sugar 
had been lost by enemy action. Recourse to Eastern 
sources of supply (Java and Mauritius) would involve an 
undue strain upon our rapidly decreasing tonnage. It 
was proposed to earmark the American exportable sur- 
plus for the exclusive use of the Allies, leaving neutral 
countries to get their sugar from more distant sources. 

Captain Bathurst, who was forced through ill-health 
to leave his post as Parliamentary Secretary but whose 
absence from the Ministry was happily destined to be 
brief, gave a useful outline of the immediate proposals 
which the new Food Controller would have to face. The 
first was the inequality in the distribution of sugar, which 
was becoming aggravated with every month that passed, 
the second was the profiteering or undue speculation in 
essential foodstuffs, especially in meat. The Meat (Sales) 
Order had eliminated the unnecessary middleman, and 
had prescribed a satisfactory margin of profit for the 
wholesale dealer ; the Department was further engaged 
in drawing up a schedule fixing retail Prices of meat, 
a task which the trade declared to be impossible, owing 
to the varying conditions-and trade practices of different 
parts of the country. So far as imported meat was 
concerned, the profit made by the largest retail dis- 
tributors on the issue of surplus meat under Government 
control was from § per cent. to 7apercent. ‘Whe control 
of live stock, presently to be so successful, was wholly 
beyond the capacity of 400 Persons ; a huge organization 
formed no part of the initial plan, nor was it in con- 
templation to extend the control of supplies, except 
where circumstances made such extension inevitable. 

In the case of provisions generally, 


this stage was being 
rapidly reached. Lord Devonport’s original scheme was 
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for the Home and Foreign Produce Exchange to fix 
every fortnight current maximum prices for all classes of 
provisions, after previous consultation with delegates 
from all parts of the United Kingdom. This arrange- 
ment was calculated to secure a steady supply from the 
producer at a reasonable price to the consumer. The 
method was one of supervision rather than control, which 
was renewed with satisfactory results after the Armistice. 
It formed as it were a stepping-stone between entire 
freedom and complete control, and in normal times, 
when purchased supplies were reasonably certain to arrive, 
could be relied on to relieve the consumer’s vague 
anxieties. Unfortunately Denmark, on whom we had 
come to lean for an undue proportion of our bacon and 
butter supplies owing to their combination of attractive 
quality with a reasonable price, had been forced, through 
tonnage difficulties and the scarcity and high price of 
feeding-stuffs, to abate her supplies, and for these and 
other mercies we were driven to the United States, 
naturally the dearest market in the world, and at the 
moment disinclined to increase production without being 
handsomely paid for it. : 

The purchase of American supplies for the Allies had 
already been discussed with Mr. Herbert Hoover with 
a view to averting, on the lines already adopted in the 
case of wheat and sugar, inter-Allied competition by the 
focussing of purchases. Mr. Hoover proposed that all 
Allied buying committees and agents in New York should 
be consolidated into one body ; that the buying demands 
of the Allies should be concentrated in a single hand ; 
and that the United States Government should issue 
licences for the export of goods purchased through the 
consolidated organization and for no oehers7 

It was therefore arranged to dispatch a British Food 
Mission comprising some ten trade experts, mostly vo 
teers, in the month of July, and on arrival in New Yor 
these gentlemen became the British Ministry of Food in 
the U.S.A. and acted as the purchasing agents of the 
Allied Provisions Export Commission. In point of fact 
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their dealings were mainly with bacon, hams, and lard 
purchased on British Government account, and the value 
of their purchases amounted to £199,827,475 165. 6d. 
The total expenses of the Mission were £415,793 6s. 6d., 
representing an administrative charge of approximately 
$1 for every £100 worth of goods purchased and shipped 
to this country. This cost of administration cannot be 
called excessive, but our rather casual methods in regu- 
lating the allowances of the Mission incurred grave 
Treasury displeasure. What the adventurers wanted 
was, that their life insurances should be covered in 
respect of war risks, and that their travelling and sub- 
sistence charges should be paid by the State. From an 
informal interview our people derived the Notion that this 
would be all right, but were subsequently dismayed to 
find that the Treasury would only sanction a subsistence 
allowance of 2 guineas a day, whereas the principal buyer 
was known to be incurring an expenditure of £3 10s. od. 
We dared not recall him, and he declined to serve on 
any other terms, so we just went on paying his vouched 
expenditure. The matter was twice discussed before the 
Public Accounts Committee, who confirmed our action 
but rebuked our levity. The truth was that we were 
unable to regard as deserving of censure the inabilit 
of an officer entrusted with the spending of a hundred 
millions of public money to 


live in one of the dearest 
places in the world on less than £1,500 a year. 


Cheese from Australia and New Zealand had from the 
outset of the War been purchased by the Board of Trade 
primarily for army supplies, and any surplus over army 


requirements had been handed by Sir Thomas Robinson 
to the principal merchants for 


the service of the ciyi] 
population. ‘The whole exportable surplus from New 
Zealand and Australia had been bought for 1916/17. 
Lord Devonport carried this control an important stage 
farther by the Cheese (Requisition) Order, 1917, which 
took over from the original consignees all cheese imported 
into the United Kingdom from the United States and 
Canada. He further made arrangements whereby the 
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Board of Trade placed a quantity of cheese in the market 
at a price which would enable retailers to resell to the 
public at 1s. 4d. a pound. Reference has already been 
made to the commandeering of four shipments of 
Australian butter which could reasonably be viewed, 
in the light of subsequent events, as a prelude to the 
control of imported butter supplies. Effective, if some- 
what partial, arrangements had been made with the 
trade to check the rise in the price of tea with a view 
to the stabilization of both cost and quality. So that 
a beginning had been made, generally on the right lines, 
of the control of prices and supplies of these essential 
foodstuffs. 

The paramount duty of the Food Controller was to 
maintain supplies, and this task Lord Devonport had 
fulfilled so far, at any rate, as cereal supplies were con- 
cerned. It is true that stocks of wheat were dangerously 
near the pre-war level, but fortunately the brewers had 
in their granaries nearly 2,000,000 quarters of unmalted 
barley on which the Government were able to pounce. 
We were safe until next harvest and had a small amount 
in reserve. For vital supplies we had to look to the 
American continent both North and South, and it was 
essential that the export of foodstuffs from America 
should be on the highest possible scale for the remainder 
of the War. The vigorous policy of food control initiated 
by the United States promised steadier markets and 
offered a real prospect of pooling resources, with sales 
and purchases alike in a single hand. 

Lord Devonport subsequently stated in the House of 
Lords that the whole of the rationing schemes were 
complete before he left the Ministry of Food and only 
required the pressing of a button to set them in operation. 
This was not precisely the case so far as details were 
concerned, because the most vital feature of the scheme 
ultimately adopted—the tie of the individual to the 
retailer—was not contemplated in either of the alter- 
native schemes framed during his régime. He was, 
however, fully entitled to the credit of the appointment. 
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of Divisional Food Commissioners and the formation 
of Local Food Committees, in whose hands would lie 
the detailed responsibility for whatever rationing schemes 
were introduced. For the failure to introduce a Sugar 
Rationing Scheme in the first six months of 1917 it 
would be unfair to blame Lord Devonport ; the blame, 
if any, rested with the Government, who always referred 
to the unspeakable horror of food tickets and could not 
be brought to understand that the Englishman prefers 
his pastimes organized. The public wanted a Food 
Controller with a free hand and a courageous temper in 
charge of a Department staffed by adventurers, not by 
mandarins. And this they were presently to get. 
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THE STALE TAS 1 RADE R 


I. Lord Rhondda and Mr. Clynes. 


24th May 1917 the Prime Minister received 
a ae of the nee Federation of Great Britain, 
when Mr. Robert Smillie declared that it was well known 
that we were face to face within a few months of a possible 
food shortage and that Nero was again fiddling while 
Rome was burning. Mr. Lloyd George conceived the 
peculiarly acute retort of offering Mr. Smillie the vacant 
post of Food Controller. Mr. Smillie has given us in 
his book his reasons for declining it, and he was probably 
right in thinking that the business men with whom a 
Food Controller was bound to come in contact could 
only be controlled by some one 


of their own type, though 
stronger and better than themselves. After all, we 
criticize athlete and acrobat indifferently without suggest- 


ing any willingness to come forward and rival their 
respective performances. But refusal to play in a team 
does impose the duty of abstaining from unfair criticism 
of the players, and it cannot be said that Mr. Smillie 
seemed invariably conscious of this obligation, 

The ultimate choice could not 


possibly have been 
_ better. On the 15th June Mr. Bo 


nar Law announced 
that Lord Rhondda ha 
Controller, and shortly 
to become Parliamentar 
a natural monarch of th 
frame and execute large 


who from his combinati 
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relaxation rather than austerity. Early in July Mr. Bonar 
Law announced in the House of Commons the intention 
of the Government to permit the brewing of one-third 
more beer during the summer months and to sanction 
an increased allowance of horse-racing, largely on the 
ground that in Ireland this pursuit had never been 
seriously curtailed. These were, however, mere echoes 
from a receding past. The task before the new Food 
Controller was to deal with the charge of profiteering 
and the reality of high prices. We wondered if he had 
already learned or would allow us to teach him the solu- 
tion, unconscious that there would presently be given 
to the country documentary evidence that the secret of 
Food Control was known to a large number of observers 
outside the Government, which, after all, could hardly 
be expected to form an unprejudiced view. 

The first indication of Lord Rhondda’s attitude was 
given at Cardiff at the beginning of July. He stated 
that he did not volunteer for the job; he was con- 
scripted by the Prime Minister very reluctantly against 
his will, He had acceded to promises, first that he should 
be given a free hand, secondly that the sole political 
project in which he was interested, namely the establish- 
ment of a Ministry of Health, should be safeguarded. He 
was going to the Food Ministry as the guardian and 
trustee of the consumer and more particularly of the 
poorer consumer. 

Mr. Lloyd George at Dundee was more emphatic. 
He accepted fully and frankly the obligation to save 
the people from the profiteer and to bring food within 
their reach, He defined profiteering to mean an €X- 
travagant recompense obtained for services rendered 
whether in production or in distribution. High prices 
were inevitable when the cost of material, labour, and 
transport was high and when the seller was abroad and 
uncontrolled. But extravagant prices bred discontent 
and made heavier the perpetual burden of the poor. The 
Government would take strong action to prevent un 
reasonable profit swelling the price of food and would 
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even resort to the Exchequer in order to see that at 
any rate the price of bread was within the compass of 
the bulk of the people. 

In this last announcement the Prime Minister was 
plainly influenced by the Commission of Inquiry into 
Industrial Unrest which he had appointed a month 
before, allocating to the Commissioners six different 
areas; they had reported promptly, and Mr. Barnes 
had issued a summary of their Reports. All the Com- 
missioners put in the forefront as the leading cause of 
unrest the fact that the cost of living had increased 
disproportionately to the advance in Wages, and that the 
distribution of food supplies was unequal. 
this a leading cause of unrest in itself, but 
in the minds of the workers coloured many subsidiary 
causes, and the feeling was general that sections of the 
community were profiteering by the increased prices. 
The first recommendation was that there should be an 
immediate reduction in food prices, the increase being 
borne to some extent by the Government, and that 
a better system of distribution was required, 

The several Reports showed a clear grasp of the food 
problem. The North-Western Division Report was of 
special interest for us, as Mr, Clynes, the new Par- 
liamentary Secretary, was one of the Commissioners. It 
stated that if the Government could solve the food 
problem satisfactorily and could assure to 
and their women and children a fair portion of the 
necessaries of life, it would go far to remove industrial 
unrest. If we intended to win the War, we had to 
supply the necessaries of life to the working population : 
“they believe that it can be done, and they expect the 
Government to do it.’ The South-Western Report was 
the soundest from an economic point of view, as the 
Commissioners realized that the main cause of high prices 
was inflation caused by expansion of credits) The 
emphasized the danger of fixing prices unless the whole 
supply were controlled, and pointed out that, when this 
could be done, the control should extend from the field 


Not only was 
its existence 


all workers 
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of production to the shop counter, and that intermediate 
charges should be limited to a fair remuneration for 
services rendered. We could not have phrased this better 
ourselves. The Scottish Report emphasized the likelihood 
of the prevailing unrest growing more acute unless the 
matter of food control were promptly dealt with in the 
direction of either (a) taking steps to reduce the cost 
of the necessaries of life, or, if that were not possible, 
(2) convincing the public that the prevailing high prices 
were inevitable. 
Meantime Mr. Robert Smillie, after avoiding the 
responsibilities of office, continued to inflame the minds 
of the miners with suggestions of malpractices which he 
would have found it difficult to substantiate. On the 
25th July, at Glasgow, he stated that the first main 
reason for the cost of living going up was the enormous 
freightage increase in our ships; that our ‘ patriotic’ . 
shipowners, who gloried in the fact that our sailor lads 
had swept the German warship and merchant ship from 
the oceans, had taken advantage of that fact to raise 
freights for food in some cases a hundredfold and that 
the Government had allowed it.to go on. This not- 
withstanding that the Shipowners’ Federation had 4 
month earlier published in the newspapers the following 
statement of what they thought the public should be 
told in relation to freights for meat, sugar, and wheat: 
(1) That meat had, since the outbreak of the War, been 
imported at rates fixed by the Government, which rates 
equalled about 1d. per lb. ; (2) that sugar had, since the 
outbreak of war, been imported at rates fixed by the 
Government, which rates equalled about $d. per 1b.; 
(3) that the bulk of the wheat, and since November 1916 
almost the whole of the wheat, had been imported at 
rates fixed by the Government, representing about id. 
on the quartern loaf ; (4) that the price of meat, sug’! 


7 and the loaf had risen and fallen without regard uo 


freights, and that freights had not and could not have 


nS the advance in the prices of meat, sugar, and the 
oaf. 
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As regards these three principal foodstuffs, at any rate, 
Mr. Smillie’s second reason for the increase in the cost 


_ of living, namely, that the middlemen at home were 


making fortunes in gambling with food between the 
producer and the consumer, gambling with it two, three, 
four or more times, was wholly without foundation. 
The speculative middleman had been eliminated in 
respect of sugar and meat three years before, and in 
respect of wheat one year before these remarks were 
made. ‘The public had been told this more than once, 
but they declined to accept the statement. It was vital 
to institute a system of control under which no breath 
of suspicion could attach to traders, and this was precisely 
the method which Lord Rhondda had decided to adopt. 

The contrast between the Devonport and Rhondda 
régimes always reminded us of the story of the hospital 
chaplain who was asked to comfort a dying Roman 
Catholic patient in case her priest might not arrive in 
time. On leaving the hospital the chaplain met the 
priest and explained the reasons for his trespass. The 
priest replied: ‘My dear fellow, you’ve done no harm 
at all; but I'll go and give her the real thing.’ 


2. 4 Copernican policy. 


In the House of Lords on the 26th July 1917 Lord 
Sydenham asked His Majesty’s Government what measures 
they had in view for dealing with the question of the 
control of food supplies. He pointed out that the 
economic position of the enemy countries was very bad ; 
and that the German Chancellor had recently held out 
strong hopes that our condition would presently be worse. 
It depended mainly on our handling of the question 
of the food-supply in all its branches to falsify those 
hopes. He urged that equitable distribution was probably 
the crux of the whole problem, and that in this respect 
the elaborate organization in Germany had _ hitherto 
failed. In Greater Berlin there were between twenty and 
thirty establishments engaged in forging bread tickets. 
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He expressed the hope that, in so far as high prices were 
not due to profiteering, that fact would be made clear 
to the public. 

Lord Rhondda at once made it clear that he proposed 
to suspend the free play of economic laws and substitute 
the State as trader, controlling every detail of the food 
industry. His policy, broadly stated, was to fix the price 
of those articles of prime necessity, over the supply of 
which he could obtain effective control, at all_ stages 
from the producer down to the retailer. Existing 
agencies would be utilized for purposes of distribution 
under licence and control, and their profits would be 
determined at every stage, the margin of profit adjudged 
to be proper forming the basis of the prescribed price. 
He proposed to decentralize the work of the Ministry 0 
Food as far as possible and devolve important functions 
upon Local Authorities so as to exercise 4 close super 
vision over the distribution of supplies, and in particular 
to provide a more equitable distribution @) SU 
Instead of defining the profiteer he proposed to eliminate 
him ; in a controlled system with an ascertained margin 
of profit at every stage of dealing the term became 
meaningless, él 

Many responsible representatives of labour had a 
him that they would rather see the increased cost : 
living met by a reduction in the price of food than a 
an advance in wages, He desired to make a start in e 
direction by lowering the price of bread and ae 
25 per cent. The 4b. loaf would be sold for 94 ip 
collocation of numerals which caused Punch to ee 
the Prime Minister say, ‘ Lucky Rhondda ! But I oe 
him those figures,’ British wheat would be boug Be 
the mills at the price fixed by the Goreme ish 
time to time. It was proposed that the price for DI 
wheat of sound milling quality should 1 wheat 
average 725. per quarter of 480 lb. Importe 
would be supplied to the mills at a price corres] 
with the prescribed price of British wheat ; ee Plainly 
being met by a subsidy from the Chancellor. 
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this was the only way in which the price of wheat could 
be reduced. Four-fifths of our wheat supplies were 
oversea; without those supplies we should quickly 
starve, and we could not ourselves determine the price 
to be paid to the producer abroad. 

From the point of view of stabilizing wages and prices 
at a time of grave national peril there is much to be said 
for the early institution of subsidies. An alternative 
method is, of course, an adjustable scale of bonus in 
relation to the cost of living, but there is always a con- 
siderable section of workers which cannot be grouped 
sufficiently to render this adjustment possible, and it 
Temoves any real incentive to lessen productive costs. 
The notion of an Excess Profits Duty fails to mitigate 
unrest ; the worker wants to handle the commodity at 
a lower price. The main justification of a bread subsidy 
was that in no other way could the price of flour be 
reduced. Meat, on the other hand, being mainly home- 
killed, lent itself to a more intensive method of control, 
and the time for this control was overdue. Two months 
before, Punch had parodied the Bovril picture by making 
one steer say to the other, ‘I see they will want more 
of us soon’, and receiving the reply, ‘Not at present 
Prices.’ 

The several trade organizations engaged in the trans- 
port, distribution, and handling of meat were already 
on the defensive. Lord Inchcape and Mr. Frank Houlder 
had carried the propaganda of the Shipowners’ Federation 
a stage farther by pointing out that, while the average 
retail price of imported meat was 15. 5d. a lb., Australian 
and Argentine beef and mutton were landed in this 
country at an average cost of 64d., so that neither the 
foreign raiser, the owner of the foreign meat works, nor 
the shipowner could be said to profiteer. Sir Gordon 
Campbell carried the process of elimination a stage 
farther still. The importers of meat bought on Govern- 
ment account were limited to their commission basis of 
2 per cent.; the wholesale trader could only sell to 
retailers, and was limited to a profit of $d. per lb. on the 
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price paid by him to Government agents. Only in the 
case of 20 per cent. of Argentine exports was this arrange- 
ment inoperative. So that neither importers nor whole- 
salers were to blame, and things began to look bad for 
the retailer, who, however, declared that retail prices 
could not be fixed unless the Government assumed the 
control of live stock. The truth was that, before the 
War, 60 per cent. of the meat that was consumed in this 
country was home-killed and 40 per cent. imported, but 
the proportion of the imported had now sunk to 125 per 
cent. of the whole supply. The result was that retailers 
in the poorer districts did what the Government after- 
wards found themselves compelled to do; they made 
little or no profit on home-killed meat, which cost them 
a lot, but made a huge profit on imported meat, which 
cost them relatively little but was in short supply. The 
lesson was obvious; meat, whether home-killed or 
imported, had to be controlled as regards supplies, 
prices, and distribution from the stockyard to the shop 
counter. Who was to be found to do it? 

Lord Rhondda was impressed with the fact that while 
food prices were something like 100 per cent. above the 
pre-war level, the price of wool, which was controlled, 
was only 50 per cent. above the pre-war price, while 
the controlled prices of hides and sheep pelts were only 
45 per cent. above the prices ruling before the War. 
The Army Contracts Department had revolutionized the 
methods of sale normally prevalent as regards the com- 
modities which they had to purchase. They had pointed 
out, fairly enough, that to insist upon a monopoly price 
ina market inflated by War conditions was sheer profiteet- 
ing; the just method was to ascertain the cost of pro- 
duction, plus a reasonable profit and make that the 
selling price. Mr. E. M. H. Lloyd has described with 
admirable clearness 1 the introduction of what was termed 
the costing system in the jute industry and its gradual 
extension to textiles and leather. His was the brain 
behind the throne on which was seated with becoming 


1 Lloyd, Experiments in State Control. 
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dignity the Director of Army Contracts, Mr. U. F. 
Wintour ; Mr. Wise was their director of offensive and 
defensive operations, particularly the former. Flushed 
with their triumphs in the field of raw materials, and 
longing for fresh worlds to conquer, they threw off at 
random a memorandum on the control of meat supplies. 
It was not their particular business, but the War Office 
was frequently butting in where Food Controllers feared 
to tread, generally to the detriment of the State. In this 
instance interference was justified in the transfer of 
officials ; the whirlwind trio came over to the Ministry 
of Food, Mr. Wintour succeeding Sir Henry Rew as 
Permanent Secretary. Rew was a mandarin, not an 
adventurer, but it was a misfortune losing him just as 
we were brought more and more in conflict with the 
Board of Agriculture, which entirely declined to take 
‘No’ for an answer to its importunate demands for 
increased producers’ prices. Like the Sibyl, each time 
they produced less they wanted more, although they 
worded their demands with singular courtesy, until in 
the end they overreached themselves and got nothing, 
and British agriculture found its way back to the appar- 
ently inevitable melting-pot. 

The primary object to be attained by State regulation 
of meat supplies was the reduction of prices and preven- 
tion of artificial inflation; the trouble was to fix the 
initial live-weight price. Lord Rhondda wanted to fix 
it at 60s. a cwt., because that would have enabled him 
to give the consumer immediate relief by a reduction in 
the retail price of something like 6d. a pound. The 
representatives of the farmers admitted that the existing 
price of cattle was excessive, but they had already urged 
upon the War Office that Scottish and English farmers, 
who had recently bought cattle in the Irish market in the 
expectation of high prices, and had then fattened such 
cattle, ought not to be specially taxed by the fixing of 
a price for meat which meant for them an absolute loss, 
and that the only fair thing was that the public as 
a whole should bear the burden. The War Office had 
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accepted these representations without any particular 
effort at bargaining, and had adopted for their pur- 
chases a descending ratio which it was now proposed to 
adopt as the basis of price control. The intention was 
to pay 745. for September, 725. for October, 675. for 
November and December, and 60s. for January, so that 
the farmer who had paid high prices for his stores should 
realize during the earlier months without serious loss. 
The farmers never liked the notion of a 605. price at any 
time, and Sir John Spear, who was one of their most able 
representatives in the House of Commons, informed 
Lord Rhondda of their willingness to accept 4 655. 
price throughout the season, which would have afforded 
the consumer at once a relief greater than he evel 
obtained, and incidentally have obviated the risk of 
a meat famine in-January 1918. ‘This was only averted 
by suddenly adopting a 75s. price for that month, In 
the first real battle between the farmers and our brilliant 
hustlers, Hodge undoubtedly scored. : 
One of the main causes of the increase in the price of 
meat was the fact that the cost of feeding-stufis was at 
something like three times the pre-war level. Whilst 
every effort was promised not only to get cheaper sup: 
plies of feeding-stuffs but also adequate supplies, Lord 
Rhondda was careful to point out that the situation was 
controlled by the general shortage of shipping and the 
need of shipping for other purposes. His refusal to give 
any guarantee in respect of feeding-stuffs was wisely 
prophetic, because we were never able to get enough to 
go round, and on the cessation of hostilities they weté 
the only vital commodity of which we were Shonuomam 
Lord Rhondda added that he was giving consideration 
to the question of the prices and supplies of tea and 
margarine, and hoped to announce his policy on those 
matters shortly. The questions of taking control of the 
dried-fruit trade and of fixing maximum prices for jam 
were under discussion. In connexion with the suggested 
establishment of central or communal kitchens he e 
pressed his belief that there was a considerable future 
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for the central kitchen, run on commercial lines, for the 
provision of well-cooked meals at a reasonable price, in 
order to effect economies in both food and fuel. 

He mentioned other developments which foreshadowed 
the institution of an enormous staff and the expenditure 
of considerable sums. It was already clear that there 
would be a huge surplus of potatoes, and the Food 
Production Department were engaged in devising costly 
methods for the utilization of the surplus crop. ‘There 
was to be farina ; potatoes were to be dried; they were 
to be utilized by bakers in making bread; they were 
to be manufactured into potato flour. ‘The schemes so 
ingeniously evolved deserved a better fate than that 
which ultimately befell them. 


3. A mammoth organization. 
Lord Rhondda multiplied Lord Devonport’s staff by 


thirty, if one includes the provincial officers who were 
appointed by the Local Authorities but paid out of 
Ministry of Food funds. It has recently been stated * 
that the size and cost of the staff of the Department 
were for a considerable time the cause of legitimate 
complaint. When, and by whom, this complaint was 
made is a mystery to the, present writer, who thought 
that no unkind remarks were ever made about the 
Ministry in its spacious days when profits were unavoid- 
able. After it began to spend these profits and make 
purchases on the crest of the market wave, in a successful 
attempt to lower prices and secure some sort of stabiliza- 
tion, the shocked opponents of State trading contributed 
indignant shrieks to the more reputable Press. In Parlia- 
ment only one note of complaint was sounded, and that 
not until the debate on the Supplementary Estimates 
in the autumn of 1920. 

Complaints or no complaints, the administrative 
machinery required was enormous. ‘The staff directly 
employed by the Ministry, either at head-quarters or 


1 The Times, 14 October 1924. 
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in the offices of the Divisional Food Commissioners and 
Live-stock Commissioners, numbered at its maximum 
over 8,000. In addition, the local food control com- 
mittees employed varying numbers, rising at times of 
exceptional pressure to as many as 25,000 persons. The 
printing and stationery bill for a single year exceeded 
{£1,500,000. The expenditure was no doubt fully justified 
by results, and under the arrangements made it did not 
fall on the taxes, but was covered by a trifling percentage 
on the price of the articles in which the Ministry dealt.’ 
The service was a source of profit to the taxpayer; the 
consumer paid, but between consumer and taxpayer 
there is an ever-widening gulf. 

The organization of a future Ministry of Food might 
usefully comprise eight principal branches: 


1. Supply group A (with agricultural adviser) : 
1. Cereals, flour, and bread. 
2. Sugar, fruit, and jam. 
3. Vegetables, fish, and poultry. 
4. Tea, dried fruits, and groceries. 
2. Supply group B (with agricultural adviser) : 
1. Meat and live stock. 
2. Bacon, hams, and lard. 
3. Oils, fats, and margarine. 
4. Dairy produce. 
3. Board of Finance (with Treasury representative), with cost- 
ings subdivision. 
4. Imports Board (with shipping representative), with feeding- 
stuffs subdivision. 
5. Board of Distribution, with subdivisions for rationing and 
devolution. 
6. Orders Committee (with inter-departmental representatives), 
with subdivision for enforcement. 
7. Intelligence, comprising requirements, statistics, publicity, 
and propaganda. 
8. Establishment, including printing. 


Owing mainly to circumstances of origin, this precise 
organization was never achieved, although we got very 
close to it. The work of the Wheat Commission was 


1 Encycl, Brit., vol. xxi, Food Supply. 
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performed through six main Committees dealing with 
purchases and sales, home and miscellaneous cereals, 
flour mills and bread. The commercial organization was 
superb, but the accounting complications involved in 
their successful effort to supply the cereal needs of half 
the civilized world caused the breakdown in health of 
one accountant and the death of another. 

The Sugar Commission displayed throughout a whole- 
some horror of internationalism, and its policy of 
keeping itself to itself made its ultimate liquidation 
singularly easy. Lord Rhondda broke down its aloof- 
ness by appointing Sir Charles Bathurst as its chairman 
and inducing him at the same time to take charge of 
a Sugar Distribution Branch within the Ministry which 
was in close touch with distributing organizations. So 
long as he combined these offices, all went well; directly 
he resigned, the sugar-for-jam difficulties revived, and 
it would certainly have been helpful if sugar, fruit, and 
jam had been combined in a single branch of the Ministry. 

Lord Rhondda brought in Mr. F. L. Turner, C.B., 
now an Assistant Secretary to the Ministry of Health, 
as his private secretary ; he further introduced Mr. R. H. 
Carr, an officer from the Board of Education who had 
been with him in America, and placed him in charge 
of vegetables, fish, fruit, game, and poultry. Out of 
this list potatoes alone lent themselves readily to control, 
and it stands to the joint credit of Mr. Carr and Major 
Belcher that the State purchase of the 1918 crop cost 
only one-third of the amount expended in the guarantee 
of the 1917 crop. Purchases have generally proved less 
costly than guarantees, although they necessarily suggest 
a greater measure of interference with ordinary trade 
conditions. 

The fact that Sir Harold Stuart had been placed in 
charge of imported supplies of bacon, hams, and lard, 
before the Ministry was strengthened by the inclusion 
of Mr. Wise, made it undesirable to disturb this arrange- 
ment, which was further supported by the insistence of 
representative retail traders that a single division should 
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deal with everything sold in a grocer’s shop. They 
made an exception of margarine and butter, but the 
chasm which intervened between the outlying peaks of 
butchers’ meat and bacon fairly engulfed the British 
pig. The task, however, before the Meat and Fats 
Division of the Ministry was already large enough; 
apart from the control of live stock, they had to revolu- 
tionize the meat trade for purposes of organized dis- 
tribution, in the course of which the nationalization of 
Smithfield became an accomplished fact. As Mr. Clynes 
said in the House of Commons on the 6th June 1918: 
“The meat problem in a nut-shell is this: we had to arrange 
that the required number of beasts and sheep should be killed in 
14,000 slaughter-houses and delivered, together with their pro- 
portion of frozen meat, to 52,000 retailers’ shops through 2,000 
Local Food Committee areas, and that must be done at the 


tight moment, or as near that as possible, in order to supply the 
demands of 40,000,000 consumers.’ 


The perfecting of these arrangements was almost 
magical, but the quality of our home-killed meat grew 
steadily worse under control. For this, however, the 
system is to be blamed, not the individuals. If anything 
could have been better than the work of Sir Francis Boys, 
the Director of Meat Supplies, or of Sir Philip Proctor, 
at first his colleague and afterwards his successor, it was 
the conversion by Sir William Wells and his colleague, 
Mr. E. H. Blake, of the 800 live-stock markets of England 
and Wales into pivotal machinery for the control of 
British live stock. 

In the Oils and Fats Branch there was perhaps an 
unnecessary splitting in the appointment of Sir Campbell 
Finlay as Director of Oilseeds Supply. At least Mansfield 
thought so, but then he had an insatiable appetite for 
work which we endeayoured to satisfy, as he required 
so little staff for its digestion. There was a real element 
of romance in the control of margarine and edible fats, 
especially in respect of dripping and tallow, the permuta- 
tions of which have been described in Mr. Lloyd’s book. 


1 Op. cit., pp. 239-44. 
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It was a shock to most of us to learn that the trade name 
for dripping was edible tallow ; it was a source of gratifica- 
tion to think that we had for once contrived to improve 
the quality of a manufactured fat, essential to the 
culinary needs of the poor. And the way in which these 
unsavoury trades played up was really wonderful. 

The appointment of Mr. Wilfred Buckley as Director 
of Milk Supplies saw an enthusiast, who thoroughly knew 
his job, endowed with almost unlimited powers which 
he used with wise restraint. Apart from the urbanity 
and encyclopaedic knowledge of Mr. W. G. Lovell, the 
Director of Butter and Cheese Supplies, the control of 
these products was interesting as the basis of a purchasing 
experiment which would probably be followed generally 
on any resumption of control, viz. a body of traders 
under a Treasury guarantee subject to the supervision 
of a Civil Servant. Lord Rhondda’s main idea was to 
have a Civil Servant in charge of each Division, with 
trade experts working under his directions in respect of 
the particular commodities with which they were 
acquainted—an admirable plan if you could guarantee 
the right type of trader and if the Civil Service contained 
enough adventurers to go round. 

Bacon then was grouped with tea and dried fruits 
and such miscellaneous foods as were not definitely 
allocated to another branch. Sir Harold Stuart had an 
almost exclusive partiality for Indian civilians, but he 
made an exception in the case of the Hon. Horace Wood- 
house, who came to us almost fresh from the cradle, but 
was destined to grow old in years before his contentions 
with the American packers terminated. Sir H. Thirkell 
White, a former Governor of Burma, supervised tea, 
which was afterwards controlled by Mr. Pigott with 
cumulative success. The several interests of the bacon 
trade, due for the most part to divergent origins of 
supply, needed considerable firmness and tact to divert 
them to the profit of the State, but the robust enthusiasm 
of Alfred Morrell contrived to mould the Bacon Board 
into a harmonious and patriotic body. Five years 
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after its dissolution, one of its members, Mr. J. M. Waite, 
brought us a cheque for rebates, irrecoverable in law, 
but accorded to his courteous upbraiding. 

The main interest, however, centred in the Local 
Authorities Division, simply because organized distribu- 
tion must inevitably be the central feature of food control. 
The natural subdivisions were (1) local administration, 
and (2) rationing, the latter under Mr. F. Phillips, whom 
we regarded, as a Treasury official, with becoming awe, 
the former under Sir John Miller, a retired Indian 
Lieutenant-Governor, and quite the most charming old 
gentleman in the Department. Local administration 
embraced the relations between the Ministry of Food 
and Local Food Committees on the one hand, and the 
supervision of Divisional Food Commissioners on the 
other. On the vexed question of provincial staff and 
premises, invaluable help was rendered by an ex-Colonial 
Governor, Sir Frederic Hodgson, who spent two strenuous 
years on a stage where no ray of limelight ever penetrated. 
The Division had two Branches which it ought not to 
have had, viz. Enforcement and Printing ; it lacked one 
Branch which it ought to have had, viz. National Kitchens, 
because Mr. C. F. Spencer, who controlled them, until 
Sir T. G. Jones took them over, desired to be given an 
unfettered chance of proving that a National Restaurant 
could be run at a profit on strict commercial lines. The 
only justification for the printing works being with the 
Local Authorities Division was that their daily output 
of printed matter was far in advance of that required 
by the rest of the Department put together. Again, as 
Statutory Orders were for the most part enforced by 
Local Authorities, there was a convenience in C0 
ordinating the Enforcement Branch with other p!o 
vincial work; it belonged really, however, to the pro 
vince of Law, because in theory the Legal Branch 
directed prosecutions, although it was obviously more 
advantageous in every way to have the bulk of them 
conducted locally. ‘The organization was maintained 
simply because this section of the work was done extra 
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ordinarily well. There were some 65,000 prosecutions, 
of which 924 per cent. were successful, and the amount 
of {415,000 was recovered in fines and costs. 

A staff of this magnitude involved a housing problem 
ofitsown. The choice of Grosvenor House as the original 
habitation of the Ministry of Food had been a concession 
to economy rather than convenience. Food problems 
were considered at Downing Street on most days of the 
week, and, while a fleet of cars was cheaper than the 
payment of rent, the absence from home of Ministers 
and Secretaries was unduly prolonged by constant 
journeys to and fro. 

The ducal residence was, therefore, constituted as 
a province with Tallents as satrap. Wise equally re- 
quired a province of his own, and ultimately found one 
in the incomplete new County Hall, his Butter and 
Cheese Committee operating from St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. The Wheat Commission acquired huge blocks of 
Waterloo Place, Trafalgar House, and Carlton House, 
with some dingy premises on the other side where offals 
were dealt with. The Sugar Commission were always 
denied fixity of tenure; from New Scotland Yard they 
were shifted to 14 Great Smith Street, and from there 
again to Grosvenor Gardens, much to the detriment of 
their files. For the suitable housing of the head-quarters 
staff spacious schemes were evolved. Queen Anne’s 
Mansions were in contemplation, but some one suggested 
that a stray bomb would explode the whole building. 
Ultimately, Palace Chambers, which had the advantage 
of looking down upon the House of Commons, was 
chosen, a desire to absorb St. Stephen’s Club at the 
same time being thwarted by its political members, who 
had no wish to share the profitable exile of the Con- 
stitutional and National Liberal Clubs. The supreme 
achievement was, perhaps, the annexation of the Imperial 
Institute at South Kensington as the happy hunting 
ground of flappers, who made merry over the inability 
of the greater part of the civil population to cope with 
the filling-up of forms. 


——_ 
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For with us, as in other War departments, there was 
no stern line of demarcation between the sexes; evely 
Adam had his Eve, and the more exalted were officially 
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polygamous. The continual pressure of trad 
committees caused administrative officers to 
their rooms more often than not, and there had 
some one to answer or take down every telephone 
message, however vapid. The varieties of feminine 
filtration were not without interest. Wise was all out 
for strenuousness, and he imported girl graduates, whose 
mastery over semicolons converted the merest Gallio 
into a staunch believer in the higher education of Me ES 
Tallents, as the wounded warrior, felt that somet aC 
must be conceded to aesthetic charm, though une a 
imported difficulties. A fair damsel on a draughty s 
brought an elderly gentleman of unimpeachable ee. 
tability an urgent minute demanding a? ee 
reply. He told the damsel to come in and shut the t te 
whereupon she replied that she thought gine we 
going. 

The line of cleavage between adventure 5 
darins was effectively marked by Mr. Wintou! vane 
a decent whole-coloured carpet and cretonne cov : 
for his furniture instead of the Turkey hort? one 
leather which seem to be the inseparable accom te the 
of Government officials of the nobler sort: Ib mbine 
Athenians in the days of Pericles, we sought t oi tions 
economy with good taste. The economi!¢ a 
have secured, at any rate, this inadequate pe ni help 
the last usufructuary of the cretonnes © ne 
wondering where they all are to-day. 
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4. Devolution. 


of the 

Tt was plain at the beginning of the fourth J es i 
War that the problem of food supplies was ae jue? 
play a vital part in the achievement of victOXY yer" 
identical letter to the President of the Lot sated the 


.ment Board and the Secretary for Scotlan¢, 
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ist August 1917, Lord Rhondda asserted his intention 
to keep three main principles of policy before him. 
Supplies must be conserved ; supplies must be shared 
equally by rich and poor; prices must be kept down. 
This policy required the co-operation of the whole country 
in order to make it effective. 

In England and Wales, therefore, Municipal Corpora- 
tions, Metropolitan Borough Councils, and Urban and 
Rural District Councils were asked to set up in their 
areas appropriate local machinery. A similar request 
was addressed to Convenors of Counties, Lord Provosts, 
and Provosts in Scotland. The initial step was to appoint 
Local Food Control Committees composed of persons 
wholly acquainted with local conditions and possessing 
the confidence of the public within their districts. Each 
Committee would consist of not more than twelve 
members, including at least one representative of Labour 
and one woman. Local Authorities were also asked to 
consider the desirability of taking full advantage of the 
experience and advice of representatives of Co-operative 
Societies and other traders in their area. They were 
informed that a limited number of Divisional Food Com- 
missioners would be appointed to exercise local super- 
vision for the performance of such duties as the Food 
Controller should from time to time prescribe. In this 
simple fashion was foreshadowed the establishment of 
what has perhaps proved the most successful scheme of 
devolution that this country has known. 

In order to promote public confidence, Mr. Clynes 
attached the greatest importance to securing upon many 
Food Control Committees a wider and more direct 
representation of Labour, women, and the Co-operative 
Movement. Food traders and farmers were only expected 
to constitute one-fourth of the number. The real work, 
therefore, devolved upon the Executive Officer, who 
soon became the guide, philosopher, and friend of a con- 
siderable body of constituents. The desire expressed 
by the Ministry that officers of Local Authorities should 
where possible undertake the work received a general 
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response, Sir Robert Fox, the Town Clerk of Leeds, 


being the first to set a good example. Committees were 
authorized to incur expenditure on premises, staff, and 
other necessary purposes, to an amount of approximately 
{1 a month for every 1,000 of population, but of course 
the scale of remuneration was gradually increased. The 
number of Local Food Committees also increased until 
it passed the two thousand limit just before the Armistice. 
The weapon for promoting confidence was admirably 
forged ; the task of securing efficiency through Divisional 
Officers was more complicated, because the selection of 
fit persons was necessarily contingent on the delimitation 
of suitable areas. The first impulse was towards a 
heptarchy, Scotland and Wales being given five Com- 
missioners between them, but it was found that even 
after making special arrangements for London, the rest 
of England could not be grouped in fewer than eight 
Divisions. There was a North-Eastern Division with 
head-quarters at Newcastle, a North-Western Division 
with head-quarters at Preston to avoid the rival claims 
of Liverpool and Manchester, a South-Western Division 
with head-quarters at Bristol, a Yorkshire Division 
with head-quarters at Leeds, an Eastern Counties 
Division with head-quarters at Cambridge, and three 
Midland Divisions with head-quarters at Nottingham, 
Birmingham, and Reading respectively. 

The delimitation of areas has been constantly reviewed 
during the last seven years, as, after the cessation of food 
control, arrangements under the Emergency Powers Act, 
1920, made it advisable to contemplate the sending forth 
of Proconsuls, and in some cases subsequent adjustments 
have been influenced by personal factors. Scotland, for 
example, originally had three Divisions; when Mr. Roberts 
died, Sir Arthur Rose absorbed his Division; when 
Mr. Gideon Murray entered Parliament, Sir Arthur Rose 
absorbed his Division, and thenceforward became Food 
Controller for Scotland in all but name, discharging his 
duties so capably that, at the time of the railway strike, 
there was general agreement that Scotland could in any 
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event be left to look after itself. Our experience always 
was, curiously enough, that Scotland lent itself more 
readily to bureaucratic control than any other part of 
Great Britain; the fact is undoubted, but the reason 
has always been inexplicable to the mere southerner. 
_ It was at first proposed to have three Divisions for 
London and the Home Counties, notwithstanding that 
the districts were intensely interlocked. In the first 
Instance, only two Commissioners were appointed, and 
the lamented death of Mr. Blackburne Hall reduced their | 
number to one. It was a difficult Division to run, 
because London can never be merely the centre of an 
administrative area, and there must always be some 
degree of overlapping between the Divisional office and 
Head-quarters. It may, however, be assumed that the | 
six counties of Middlesex, Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Hert- | 
fordshire, and Essex constitute a natural group with | 
a population of ten millions, and our two military Com- 
missioners, Sir Francis Lloyd and Brigadier-General 
H. A. Jones, certainly proved the practicability of this as 
a working area. Otherwise, the lines drawn in 1917 
have remained constant. It has been suggested that 
North Wales might be grouped with Lancashire, as both 
districts derive their supplies from the same ports. It 
was further suggested that Cardiff and Bristol could be 
joined together, notwithstanding the enormous geo- 
graphical area which the South-Western Division covers, 
the notion being that we could always eliminate Cornwall, 
as strictly paternal government was exercised there by 
Mr. H. R. Williams, the Lord-Lieutenant, christened 
locally the Solomon of the West. We, too, had instances 
of paternal government in such widely different areas as 
the North-Eastern Division and North Wales. Mr. 
Hughes seemed to know the Christian names of all the 
food traders in his area; the stock of Christian names 1n 
common use in Wales is usually supposed to be limited, 
but still it was a considerable feat. Inasmuch as Divisional 
Food Officers still have a potential though unsalaried 
existence, it is worth noting that Mr. Hughes is the sole 
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survivor of the Ministry of Food as originally planned, 
The personal influence of Sir Alexander Leith in the 
Newcastle district was enormous, and what pleased us 
about him was that, notwithstanding the divergent calls 
upon his time, he refused to relinquish his post until he 
had found in General Sir Kerr Montgomery a substitute 
almost if not quite as good as himself. "The Cambridge 
and Reading districts were easy, and Sir Cyril Butler 
found it more exciting to rule Austria after the Armistice 
in competition with Sir William Goode. At Nottingham 
Mr. Marsden Smedley won fame by using his plenipo- 
tentiary powers during the railway strike of 1919 to 
fix maximum prices for dried fruits; fortunately, 
the strike finished before the stirring of the Christmas 
pudding began. In Yorkshire the Divisional Commis- 
sioner was rather dwarfed by the personality of the Town 
Clerk of Leeds; indeed, provincial enterprise frequently 
resolved itself into a conflict of direction between Leeds 
and Birmingham. The Lord Mayor of Birmingham had 
the support of Sir James Curtis, who knew nearly as 
much about local administration as Sir Robert Fox, and 
considerably more about food control, with the result 
that he generally won. Mr. Bohane in Lancashire had 
in some ways the most difficult Division to deal with, 
and his premature transfer to Ireland was a blow from 
which we never wholly recovered. 

Ireland exhibited a certain desire for control, at any 
rate in so far as this meant subsidies in respect of flour 
and potatoes and the regulation of prices for live stock 
on a lavish scale. It was decided to appoint a Food 
Control Committee for Ireland under the chairmanship 
of the Right Hon. S. F. Wrench, who would advise the 
Food Controller on the steps to be taken to secure the 
conservation of Irish supplies, the maintenance of the 
food supply, and its distribution in Ireland, the modifica- 
tions of Statutory Orders rendered necessary by special 
Irish requirements, and the best means of securing the 
enforcement of the Food Controller’s Orders in Ireland. 
Irish enforcement presented a close resemblance to Irish 
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snakes, until Lord Granard assumed the reins and plied 
the whip with cunning. 

The Cattle (Sales) Order was issued at Christmas 1917, 
and the provincial staff was swollen by the appointment 
of Live-stock Commissioners for thirteen areas in England 
and Wales and six for Scotland, with comprehensive 
powers for the regulation of the sale and slaughter of all 
live stock within these areas. A census of cattle, sheep, 
and pigs was first taken as an essential preliminary to the 
work of controlling supplies. The territorial divisions 
corresponded largely with the food control areas already 
established, an arrangement which facilitated co-opera- 
tion between the Live-stock Commissioners who controlled 
the wholesale supply, and the Local Food Committees 
who under the supervision of the Food Commissioners 
were responsible for retail distribution. 

This was not an artistic bit of devolution, as Live-stock 
Commissioners were bound at some stage or other to 
come into conflict with the Food Commissioners, who. 
were respectfully informed that they had no jurisdiction 
as regards live stock. In Scotland there was war to the 
knife from the outset; in most of the areas the Live-stock 
Commissioners avoided conflict; in South Wales the 
Live-stock Commissioner was on the whole the better 
man of the two. The justification of the arrangement 
was that the power of requisitioning live stock for the 
purpose of supplying ascertained demands could only be 
exercised after direct communication with head-quarters, 
and that communications of such urgency could not be 
delayed by transmission through various channels. The 
control of live stock was, of course, a task of peculiar 
difficulty, but an assistant-commissioner could easily have 
been appointed for the purpose, just as we subsequently 
attached the responsible officers for milk to the Divisional 
Commissioner’s staff. ‘The truth is that nobody realized 
at the time of their appointment how extraordinarily 
efficient the Divisional Commissioners would prove to 
be. A survival niche might well have been secured for 
each of them.as Deputy-Lieutenant of a county. 
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5. Margins and methods 


A system of Price Control was only contemplated 
indirectly by the framers of the appropriate Defence of 
the Realm Regulation : 


2F.—(1) The Food Controller may make orders regulating, 
or giving directions with respect to the production, manufacture, 
treatment, use, consumption, transport, storage, distribution, 
supply, sale or purchase of, or other dealing in, or measures to be 
taken in relation to any article (including orders providing for the 
fixing of maximum and minimum prices) where it appears to him 
necessary or expedient to make any such order for the purpose of 
encouraging or maintaining the food supply of the country... 


Guaranteed or minimum prices would plainly further 
the purpose of the regulation, but maximum prices seem 
to have been inserted as a rhythmical afterthought. On 
Lord Rhondda’s reckoning, they emerged, logically 
enough, as the apex of a system of controlled supplies; 
cost of production plus a cumulative succession of 
authorized margins must issue in a maximum retail price. 
In framing its schemes of distribution the State must con: 
template, in the last resort, a rationed quantity for every 
unit, and a fixed price for every ration. 

On the analogy of the control of raw materials it was 
fondly imagined that a common denominator of costs 
could be elicited, by comparing the figures of distributors 
generally, and averaging out such slight divergencies 3s 
might occur. The c.i.f. price of imported supplies 
could be readily ascertained ; where this varied owing 
either to the quality of the goods or the conditions 
governing production in the different countries of origin, 
the method of averaging known as ‘ pooling’ merely 
required an elementary knowledge of arithmetic. Costs 
in relation to home produce would no doubt cause some 
difficulty, and there might well be variation between the 
normal margins of more or less efficient distributors, but 
these could not prove insuperable. All that was needed 
was an efficient Costings Section with statutory powers to 
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obtain returns from traders, and check their books, if 
necessity arose, in order to prescribe a fair all-round 
profit. This section would naturally form part of the 
Finance Division of the Ministry, of which Mr. (now 
Sir Harry) Peat had promised to take charge. 

The exhaustive nature of the inquiries contemplated 
is shown by the memorandum of instructions for ascer- 
taining costs of crushing and refining printed as an 
appendix to Mr. Lloyd’s book, which has incidentally 
relieved the present writer from the necessity of probing 
the mysteries of those particular war-time experiments ; 
it further illustrates the difficulty of basing any agreed 
conclusions on the ascertained results. Only in a limited 
number of instances was it possible to effect detailed 
examinations ; it would have required an army of 
accountants to perform them, and in those days there were 
no unemployed. Much time and money was saved by the 
appointment of firms of repute throughout the country 
to act as district supervising accountants and to make such 
investigations in respect of particular trades as might from 
time to time be required. One most important phase 
of investigation was in respect of bakers’ costs, and the 
results, which are set out in detail in the First Report of 
the Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies, showed that 
in pre-war years the cost of bread-making varied from 
65. 113d. to 225. od. per sack of flour ; in 1916 the figures 
varied from 75. 74d. to 285. 6d. It was pointed out to the 
Select Committee on High Prices and Profits three years 
later that some bakers seemed to require a margin of 
305. to 355., while others, working more efficiently, could 
make a profit on tos. a sack. In the baking trade, at any 
rate, the moment you sought to institute a flat rate one of 
two things was bound to happen: either the small man 
was crushed out of existence, or the mass producer 

teceived an unconscionable rate of profit. The Ministry 

of Food pursued the democratic policy of protecting the 

small trader ; he had, as Mr. Clynes said, a right to live 

and was invaluable for purposes of distribution. It is, 

however, reasonably clear that in any collectivist system, 
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instituted with a view to permanency, the small baker 
would have to go. 

The analogy broke down more completely when an 
attempt was made to ascertain the cost of agricultural 
production. Most farmers had never kept accounts ; such 
accounts as existed showed considerable vagueness as to 
overhead charges ; so much of the produce is consumed in 
or about further production that it 1s difficult to assign 
a strict cost value to any item—you know the imports, but 
the re-exports are vague. The effort which had been 
made at Oxford to inaugurate a comparative study of 
detailed cost sheets struck us as worth encouraging, and, 
in conjunction with the Board of Agriculture, we in- 
stituted an Agricultural Costings Committee to show 
farmers how accounts should be kept, and to ensure that 
such accounts were regularly rendered. In response to the 
demand for national economy we reluctantly allowed this 
child to die, although the original Oxford movement pro- 
fited by our more strenuous experiment, which one would 
have thought was rather better worth £2,000 a year than 
other utilities on which public money 1s freely lavished. 
The policy of the Food Controller in respect of current 
agricultural prices was largely based on guess-work 
checked by scientific information from a few agriculturists 
who really cared. This again mattered little, because our 
object was rather to stimulate the farmer’s energy than 
to curb his profits. We had, however, to resort to guess 
work in respect of other commodities where stimulation 
was not our principal desire. 

Thetruthis that a considerable degree of trade organiza- 
tion is a condition precedent of economical State control, 
Where you have to deal with effective combinations, as in 
the case of sugar and imported meat, control requires no 
swollen staff and very little imagination. It 1s a question 
of supervision rather than control, and its precise method 
can be settled in the course of half an hour’s conversation 
with the trader who understands and is anxious to help. 
British agriculture is probably the least organized 
industry in the world; that was why we carefully 
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abstained from touching agricultural produce directly 
except in the case of cattle, sheep, and potatoes, where 
direct contact was forced upon us. There was ultimately 
prepared, thanks to the ingenuity of Mr. A. C. Miles, an 
ex-President of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
who, at Mr. Peat’s request, took charge of the costings 
work, a table showing production costs and distributive 
margins in respect of all the principal foodstuffs, but the 
costings system never became the basis of our price control; 
it served rather as an admirable check for calculations 
which were otherwise obtained and for complaints of 
profiteering which were usually found to be without 
foundation. 

In so far as initial costings data were unattainable, we 
fell back for our information on Trade Advisory Commit- 
tees, holding our costings weapon in reserve. The acute 
competition among provision traders made it relatively 
simple to ascertain the facts relating to such commodities 
as imported butter, cheese, condensed milk, bacon, and tea 
and to elaborate schemes of distribution of which the 
essence consisted in the tying of retailer to wholesaler, 
and of wholesaler to importer, either one or a limited 
number of suppliers in each case, on the basis of actual 
business during a chosen term known as the datum 
period. The plan had the merit of preserving the normal 
channels of trade, and was comparatively easy to work, 
although it involved the difficulty of the secondary 
wholesaler, who was accustomed to intervene between the 
primary wholesaler and the retailer and was essential for 
maintaining supplies to smaller shops. A solution of this 
difficulty was achieved in the case of both bacon and tea 
by the establishment of a pool upon which the secondary 
or distributing wholesaler could draw without the 
necessity of raiding the profits of the wholesaler or 
retailer with whom he dealt. In the adjustment of this 
question, which continued to be vexed until the secondary 
wholesaler was finally submerged, particularly useful help 
was rendered us by the Federation of Grocers’ Associations 
of the United Kingdom, whose secretary, Mr. Arthur 
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Giles, further initiated us into the mysteries of the split 
halfpenny. The retail price of groceries ought always to 
be an even number of pence per pound, so that the 
quarter pound at the worst comes out at the multiple of 
ahalfpenny. Inthe same way the retail price of condensed 
milk had always to move—generally upwards—by 34. 
a tin. But Nestlé’s people were very forbearing to 
civilian consumers throughout the period of control, and 
Mr. Simond used to send us tickets for the finals at 
Wimbledon after control. had ceased, until he received 
the shock of his life in ascertaining the lapses into which 
the Consumers’ Council had beguiled him. 

We started with the system of a basic price with 
authorized additions for profit, transport, handling, &c., 
but we gradually discarded this in favour of a flat-price 
system. This meant that each specified commodity was 
saleable to the public at a known price which was the 
same everywhere within the area of control and that each 
trader had a fair margin of profit and a known maximum 
buying and selling price; he could not obtain two 
profits by acting in two capacities, e.g. as wholesaler 
and retailer. The adoption of this method enabled us to 
claim, though with some searchings of heart, that ina 
controlled system, where margins were fixed at all stages 
by statutory order, there was no place for the profiteer. 
One objection to this system, in the crudity of its first 
expression, lay in the fact that the margin of profit had 
to be fixed at a point which would afford a living to a 
distributor of average or less than average efficiency ; the 
more efficient distributor could still make very large 
profits and did so; he had no motive for cutting prices 
in order to increase business since his share of the total 
business was stereotyped. 

The first answer to this objection is that it was not 
the business of the Ministry to eliminate efficiency or to 
reduce its controlled trades to a dead level of routine. In 
the baking of bread, as has been shown, and in certain 
phases of agricultural production, e.g. the growing of 
potatoes, this loophole for profiteering undoubtedly 
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existed. One branch of the Ministry, not invariably 
successful in its foreign purchases, contrived to avoid this 
pitfall of distribution by evolving a particularly ingenious 
sliding scale. They found that whereas the big and the 
small retailer required much the same margin of profit, 
the gross profit of wholesalers varied with turnover. 
They thereupon instituted, in respect of bacon, three 
rates of wholesale profit, calculating these, as margins 
should always be calculated, not in percentages but in 
shillings per cwt. Once in every month a list of whole- 
salers ranged in three grades was sent to the distributing 
agents, who invoiced every one on the list at his appro- 
priate rate. The most efficient were allowed, say 55. per 
cwt.; the least efficient, say 95., and the semi-eflicients 
something between the two. Where rumours arose of 
sharp practice, there was only needed an intimation that 
the Ministry were thinking of promoting the particular 
retailer from Class 3 to Class 2 in view of the reputation 
he was earning for profit-making. ‘The offender in- 
variably arrived by the next train, abundantly contrite 
and willing to promise anything so long as his promotion 
was deferred. 
- The exhibition of price-lists in retail shops has been 
thought to prejudice the consumer in times of plenty, 
but it undoubtedly benefited him when. food was scarce. 
Tn the case of both meat and bacon elaborate schedules 
were prepared dealing with every part and every cut, 
thus countering, so far as possible, the tendency of the 
worst to rise to the price of the best. The only objection 
to this method is that in the case of non-standardized 
perishables you cannot guarantee that quality will con- 
form to description. 

A further objection to food control has been urged by 
an authoritative exponent and cannot be gainsaid : while 
the profits and margins secured by distributors were 
undoubtedly lower than they would have been 1n a time 
of scarcity without control, they were probably not as 
low as in a time of plenty, without control but with 
competition. This view tallies with that expressed by 
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Sir Philip Proctor in his evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission on Food Prices and confirms the suggestion of 
the preface to this volume that in a controlled system the 
comfort of the distributor is assured. He becomes, in 
fact, a sheltered worker, to the consumer’s detriment. 
Just as the notion of a basic price plus additions 
became gradually merged in a flat-price system, so the 
datum-period system of distribution was gradually com- 
bined with a method by which not an arbitrary period 
but the requirements of each retailer for his registered 
customers became the basis of his supplies. ‘This reform 
enabled us to view our novel scheme of sugar distribution 
on a national basis almost as light-heartedly as Punch. 


6. Sugar distribution 


There was war in Heaven over rationing. There had 
always been disputes in the Cabinet and minor placesas to 
whether any foods should be rationed and which and 
when. But this was a real war in Palace Chambers, Vivian 
and his flappers fighting against Tallents and his Local 
Food Committees, the balance at the outset inclining to 
the former force. | 

The Local Food Committees were first in the field. 
During September and October 1917 they had issued to 
each household in their several districts a Sugar Card 
showing the number of persons in the household and 
having a counterfoil to be detached and deposited with the 
retailer from whom the householder proposed to get his 
sugar. ‘There was thus carried out a complete registra- 
tion of the population by households in each district. The 
intention was to promote an equitable distribution of 
sugar on the basis of a new census in place of the pre-war 
trade method of allocation which left out of count the 
considerable movements of the population that war 
conditions had involved. 

No undue confidence was displayed in the terms of the 
announcement of this rationing scheme ; it was pointed 
out that some months must elapse before its full effects 
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could be felt and that even then inevitable delays in trans- 
port or losses of sugar cargoes at sea might cause renewed 
shortages. Its success must depend on the loyal co-opera- 
tion of the public themselves and a clear understanding 
on their part both of the difficulties involved in the scheme 
and of the results which it was expected to secure. 
In its original form it was a distribution, not a rationing 
scheme; was based on households, not individuals ; 
and made no provision either for migratory households 
or for detached individuals. It largely embodied the 
recommendations of the Industrial Unrest Commission 
to the effect that householders should be regarded as 
debenture holders and should have a first charge on the 
floating sugar assets of the community. 

Unless, and until, Sir William Beveridge’s book on 
Food Control is published, it will be difficult for any one 
either to conceive or to tabulate the huge variety of 
rationing schemes which were considered, rejected, or 
modified in the course of our control. Lord Devonport 
had set up, shortly after his appointment, a Rationing 
Committee under the Chairmanship of Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Alfred) Butt, on which Sir Horace Monro represented 
the Local Government Board, and their suggestions were 
subsequently reviewed by a Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Kennedy Jones with a partly iden- 
tical personnel. The alternative schemes for sugar dis- 
tribution which they suggested were: (1) rationing by 
individual sugar cards with detachable tickets, but without 
tying the customer to a particular retailer ; and @) 
registration of households with retailers for a preferentia 
supply of sugar, while still leaving them free to get 
additional supplies elsewhere. “The defect of the former 
scheme was that it failed to insist upon the tying of the 
consumer to the retailer and so made it impossible to 
organize distribution schemes. For the adoption of the 
second scheme, the difficulties of the floating popu 
were found to be too great. A drastic modification of a 
schemes was caused by the substitution for enor. 
methods of a central system of control, which aimed at the 
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formation of a single register for the whole population 
of Great Britain and the distribution of the ration docu- 
ments from the Ministry of Food in London. Each 
member of the public held either a sugar card or a ration 
paper and sugar coupons. ‘The card gave the right to 
draw a fixed ration from the retailer named thereon ; the 
ration paper was an identification certificate traceable in 
the Central Registry, which enabled the holder to obtain 
coupons at any post office for use with any retailer. These 
papers were issued in every case of removal, and it was 
contemplated that eventually the whole population would 
be registered under this system. 

That was where the flappers came in. They were 
gathered together in large numbers with guarantees for 
proper tutelage and evening educational facilities. They 
were under the charge of a dour Scot whose supervision 
wholly failed to destroy their juvenile sense of humour, 
Particularly were they pleased with the direction that 
every applicant should state his or her Christian and 
surname and full age. We were informed that a Royal 
Princess found some difficulty in giving her surname, as 
she did not quite know what it was. ‘In that case’, said 
the flappers, ‘you will get no sugar.’ A distinguished 
Cabinet Minister, who has occupied most of the great 
offices of State, neglected to specify his age, saying that 
that could be ascertained from any book of reference. 
The flappers replied that they were not provided with 
books of reference, and that, if the Cabinet Minister did 
not state his age, he would get no sugar. David in 
Rhonddaland must have experienced some such difficulties, 
but as a matter of fact every one got sugar, because the 
Royal Commission had taken the precaution to provide 
retailers with an adequate margin of stocks, thus illustra- 
ting the maxim that individual rationing is merely the 
apex of organized distribution; unless there is a real 
scarcity, the summit of the hill need not be climbed. 

The failure of the Registrar-General to get his central 
decree made absolute was due to local and temporary 
circumstances which will be detailed later. The reason 
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why our trial trip was such a marked success was mainly 
that sugar is an imported, non-perishable commodity ; 
there were no difficulties with home suppliers, and, if by 
reason of unusual transit a consignment suffered delay, it 
took no harm. ‘The system of horrid tickets which had 
been denounced by the Hardfaces in the earlier stages of 
the War became a source of lively and constant satisfaction, 
and we felt ready to ration anything, though not on the 
lines of a Central Registry, unless the commodity were at 
once imported and non-perishable. 

Sir Stanley Leathes, who came to us as principal 
establishment officer, in support of Mr. Thornley’s efforts 
to prevent stray wayfarers being converted without 
notice into officers of the Ministry of Food, was ultimately 
responsible for restoring the Imperial Institute to its 
ordinary dull use, if any; but the guaranteed tutelage 
and the evening educational facilities continued to be a 
source of anxiety to the Treasury for months to come. 


7. Publicity and propaganda 


The Commissioners of Inquiry into Industrial Unrest 
had laid great stress on the necessity of the Food Ministry 
taking the public into their confidence, and, without 
revealing information as to stocks which might prove 
serviceable to the enemy, justifying the faith that was in 
them by every possible device. ‘The normal source of 
information as to Departmental action consists in state- 
ments made in Parliament, whether these take the form 
of an announcement of policy, or appear in the guise of 
information reluctantly elicited by question and answer. 
Captain Bathurst had already earned a tribute of praise 
from Punch for his successful manipulation of answers to 
Parliamentary questions, and Mr. Clynes if anything 
rather surpassed his predecessor’s efforts. We made quite 
a feature of these answers in the Department and con- 
trived to convey a lot of interesting if not always relevant 
information. It wasa real blow on ultimate submersion to 
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find that the Board of Trade viewed with equal horror 
our epigrams and our evasions. 

The Food Controller and the Parliamentary Secretary 
were our most effective organs of publicity. Lord 
Rhondda adopted the unusual course of inviting the 
editors of the principal newspapers in London and the 
provinces to a conference, at which he distributed a con- 
fidential statement of present and future world supplies 
of food and the conflicting claims upon their allocation. 
While these could not be published, he begged the 
editors to utilize them as mental groundwork for any 
comments they thought fit to publish on the policy of the 
Department, and in this way an unwonted atmosphere of 
sympathy was created, which continued throughout our 
most difficult days. Not only were all Statutory Orders 
published throughout the country without expense to the 
Government, but the principal newspapers always con- 
trived to find room for announcements of policy and 
indications of opinion communicated through official 
channels almost every day. ee: 

Mr. Clynes displayed a singular power of persuasion in 
addressing conferences of workers who, before he took 
office, had invariably displayed a spirit of hostility and 
Tesentment. In September, for instance, a special con- 
ference of the Shipbuilding Engineering and Allied Trades 
Federation called a conference, in view of resolutions from 
branches which foreshadowed a general cessation of work 
as a protest against the high cost of food. Mr. Clynes 
outlined the scheme which Lord Rhondda had in hand 
to reduce the prices of the primary articles of food and 
gave figures to illustrate the progress already achieved. 
After his explanation, several delegates expressed satis- 
faction with the statements made, and a resolution of 
thanks was unanimously adopted. Subsequently Captain 
Tallents instituted a regular series of Labour Conferences 
at which delegates were invited to raise any question they 
pleased, the principal officers of the Department devoting 
a Saturday afternoon to justifying their action or inaction 
as the case might be. A feature of these conferences con- 
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sisted in the service of light refreshments as a signal that 
the period of hostilities had ceased. 

The tradition of Government Departments had usually 
been to cultivate reticence rather than publicity. The 
reason for this preference was clear so long as their activities 
were mainly confined to problems the solution of which 
was likely to be hindered rather than helped by public 
discussion. Where, as in our case, success could only be 
achieved by keen public interest combined with a 
reasonable understanding: of the two main problems— 
why supplies were short and why prices were high—even 
the generous space accorded by the Press seemed in- 
adequate for the diffusion of detailed information. We 
resolved to embark on a new venture, the National Food 
Journal, and satisfaction was found in the fact that the 
first number was sold out forty-eight hours after publica- 
tion. 

Its main object was of course to convince people 
generally that the Department was honestly tackling with 
greater knowledge than outsiders could possess the pro- 
blems which the War had brought in its train. In respect 
of profiteering, for example, it was sought to make three 
points clear to every one—first, that the intervention of the 
superfluous middleman had been entirely eliminated in 
the case of essential foodstuffs; secondly, that the natural 
desire to sell a commodity for what it would fetch could 
only be checked by a complete system of control; thirdly, 
that it was intended to extend the control already 
operative in respect of flour, meat, and sugar, so as to 
embrace at any rate four-fifths of the foodstuffs normally 
consumed. Stress was laid on the fact that inflated 
currency at home and inflated producers’ prices abroad 
were constant factors in the rise of retail prices; the 
former arising from the vast quantity of loaned money, 
the latter from a genuine world shortage, not so much of 
actual, as of available supplies. : 

The wastage of war had naturally aggravated this 
shortage. "The American Food Administration announced 
a wheat deficit of 400,000,000 bushels in the amount 
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required from North America for the Allies and for 
European neutrals, and Americans were asked to reduce 
their consumption of flour by 1 lb. a week. There was 
also a decrease of 100,000,000 in the world’s meat-pro- 
ducing animals. Cattle had decreased by 20,000,000 ; 
sheep by 50,000,000 ; pigs by 30,000,000. 

An uncontrolled shortage inevitably presses more 
hardly on the poorer classes of the population. Sugar was 
at the time the only essential foodstuff in which such 
shortage actually existed, and steps were being taken not 
only to maintain supplies but to equalize distribution. So 
far as the price of home products was concerned, some- 
thing must be conceded to the increased cost of coal, 
labour, and transport. In the case of imported food- 
stuffs, the American continent had by this time become 
almost the sole country of origin for Allied supplies, so that 
the main problem was to effect Allied purchases at the 
lowest possible rate, which was, for the most part, 
inordinately high. 

It is difficult to say whether statements of this character 
were in the nature of publicity or of propaganda. Pro- 
bably they constituted a judicious admixture of the two. 
The object of propaganda is to promote the interests of 
those who contrive it, rather than to benefit those to 
whom it is addressed. It is essentially self-seeking, and 
frequently careless of truth. Statements known to be 
self-interested naturally create suspicion, and in a com- 
munity like our own, where public opinion is largely 
guided by the Press, any system of propaganda requires 
correction by readiness to afford the most detailed 
information procurable, not necessarily for publication, to 
those whose business it is to know the truth, even if they 
at times disguise it. hat was where the strength of 
our publicity methods came in. ‘Three officers of the 
Department, all of them skilled journalists although dis- 
guised as amateurs for the time, spent their days in ex- 
tracting information from overworked administrative 
officers for the use of the professionals who wanted it. 
The system worked admirably. In dealing with a subject 
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like food, in which every one takes a more or less acute 
interest, you must always have on tap the best procurable 
information. Then the Press will support you ; without 
Press support an Emergency Department soon becomes 
a mollusc yearning for Nirvana. 

The crudities of propaganda, unleavened by publicity, 
were strikingly illustrated in our second Food Economy 
campaign. Mr. Kennedy Jones had resigned his appoint- 
ment as Director-General of Food Economy on 15th July 
1917, but while the Government had come to regard com- 
pulsory rationing as almost inevitable, they still desired to 
avoid, at any rate, its immediate promulgation. It was 
thereupon determined, somewhat to our chagrin, to 
institute a further voluntary campaign, and ultimately 
Sir Arthur Yapp, the National Secretary of the Y.M.C.A., 
was appointed in Mr. Kennedy Jones’s place. ‘The 
brilliant success achieved by Sir Arthur in other spheres 
was not repeated in his new undertaking; there was 
instituted a League of National Safety ; a certificate ot 
good citizenship (with badge and card) and a scheme ot 
voluntary rations; but every one who was inclined to 
restrict his consumption or that of his family and even— 
though this was far more difficult—that of his servants 
had already done so; in some industrial centres 1t was 
definitely reported that people intended to eat more than 
they wanted so as to force the Government into doing 
its job. The chief advantage which this revived economy 
campaign conferred on the Department was that it 
introduced Colonel (now Sir Archibald) Weigall, whose 
considerable personal charm impressed us only less than 
his sartorial distinction. He presided over a Food Survey 
Board, which, in some aspects, might well have been made 
permanent. The Food Economy movement was mainly 
educative ; it prepared the way for the genuine article 
which became desired rather than dreaded. Over the 
ultimate fate of the millions of small badges reminding 
one of Alexandra Day and cards recalling Christmas a 


veil is discreetly drawn. 
Sir William Beveridge has reminded us that the 
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stimulus to our culminating phase of endeavour which this 
cartoon supplied was not superfluous. 


‘Lord Rhondda had many doubts as to the practicability of 


rationing. He feared that the public would never submit to being 
limited in their purchases, tied to one retailer, and subjected to 


transfer formalities every time they moved from one district to 


another. He found that the British people in war were prepared to 
submit to any and every restriction on their freedom of action, so 


long as it applied fairly to all alike.’ * 


8. Oversea purchases. 


Mr. Churchill had stated in the House of Commons that 
the entry of America into the War placed for the first 
time the triumph of the Allied Cause beyond the reach 
of doubt ; it certainly enabled the United States to give 
substantial though costly help in combating the difficulty 
of Inter-Allied supplies. In the autumn of 1917 it was 
estimated that our year’s requirements in foodstufis from 
the United States and Canada would exceed 10,000,000 
tons and represent an expenditure, apart from freight 
charges, of approximately £250,000,000. The Shipping 
Controller’s arrangements were beyond all praise, and the 
adoption of the convoy system, after what seemed to us 
wholly unnecessary hesitation on the part of our Naval 
Authorities, reduced the loss of food ships in transit to 
a comparatively unimportant fraction. It only remained 
to secure the concurrence of commodities and dollars, 
and these seldom seemed to be both present at the same 
time. The reason was that, apart from cereals, the United 
States was not naturally an exporter of foodstuffs. 

The State purchase of imported foodstuffs during the 
War was initiated at sundry times and for diverse reasons. 
Sugar came first, because war conditions converted it into 
an entirely new trade involving financial commitments of 
an unknown magnitude. Meat and cheese were compara- 
tively mild adventures ; supplies were purchased for the 
Navy and Army and the surplus was handed over to 
trade agents for civilian consumption. ‘There was 

1 Bucycl. Brit., sup. cit. 
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no prohibition of private imports. The purchase of 
butter in 1917 became necessary because of the world 
shortage, caused in the first instance by the cessation of 
Siberian supplies, and later by the inability of continental 
countries to get feeding-stuffs, and our own policy in 
respect of milk conversion. ‘Tea and dried fruits were 
purchased because private importers were wholly unable 
to get supplies through. The purchase of seeds, nuts, and 
kernels was undertaken in order to avoid French competi- 
tion and proved the only venture in which, thanks to the 
Governors of our Dependencies, we bought commodities 
quite cheap. The first complete purchases of wheat were 
undertaken, nominally because the North American 
harvest was short, really because importers first suspected 
and then ascertained the existence of secret purchases 
which wholly upset their market calculations. 

For secret purchases of considerable magnitude by an 
unknown buyer, however discreetly performed, were 
bound to send up prices and incidentally to cause a partial 
paralysis in the regular trade. It could not thereafter be 
a long step to the stage at which the State was divulged 
as a buyer, in which case prices would rise still farther 
unless there were alternative sources of supply, because a 
State, unlike an ordinary purchaser, can never be left short. 
In a great world crisis a third stage is fortunately reached 
where purchases and sales alike are concentrated in single 
hands. ‘That involves guaranteed purchasers’ prices, 
usually fixed on a generous scale in order to stimulate 
supply, and fixed marginal rates for necessary middlemen, 
calculated rather lavishly in order not to oust the small 
trader. From one Government selling to another, you 
gradually reach the point where a Joint Board becomes 
responsible for sales and purchases, allocations and ship- 
ments, with the whirligig of finance involving in its 
gyrations an accumulated responsibility hardly realized at 
the time when the bargain is driven. 

In the first cereal year of their purchasing the Wheat 
Commission got off lightly, considering that supplies were 
short. In the autumn of 1917, however, for purposes of 
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direct consumption, Australasian wheat was ruled out, 
although its shipment to the Pacific coast of America at 
one stage averted something like a famine in a land whose 
plentiful supplies had moved eastward, while further 
consignments were successfully dispatched to Mediter- 
ranean ports. 

So far as tonnage was available for India, the natural 
tendency was to ship commodities which could not be 
procured elsewhere, so that America with its three 
granaries, Canada, the United States, and the Argentine, 
became the combined source of our imported wheat sup- 
plies. In order that the official business houses engaged 
upon the actual purchase and shipment of stocks should be 
adapted to meet local requirements and customs, two 
firms of high standing in this country with establishments 
in foreign markets placed their organizations both here 
and abroad at the disposal of the Commission on a fixed 
basis of remuneration. The Wheat Export Company in 
New York, with its allied house the Wheat Export 
Company of Canada, bought and dispatched over 
24,500,000 tons of grain and flour. In the Argentine 
a somewhat different system was devised, as that was the 
only neutral country from which anything like 10,000,000 
tons of cereal supplies were drawn. The Wheat Commis- 
sion were particularly fortunate in having one of their 
number, Sir Herbert Gibson, in authority there, while one 
voluntarily controlled firm, Messrs. Samuel Sanday & Co., 
took a view of their duties which went far beyond their 
paper obligations to the British Government. 

The Sugar Commission, by utilizing local brokers, 
contrived to avoid any considerable organization in carry- 
ing through their sales. There was then, and there is still 
more now, a degree of monopoly in the trade which 
facilitated large-scale purchases. For the delicate nego- 
tiations which were required to regulate the allocation 
of Cuban supplies among the Allied and Associated 
Powers a Board was created, comprising three repre- 
sentatives of the United States and two representatives 
of the British Sugar Commission, which continued with 
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independent authority as the purchasing body in the 
British West Indies and Demarara, in the East and in 
South America. Sir Joseph White Todd, a member of 
the Commission, was the senior of our representatives. 
Mr. John Ramsey Drake, senior partner in the firm of 
J. V. Drake & Co., sugar merchants and agents of 
Mincing Lane, acted as his colleague. These gentlemen 
undertook the mission at considerable sacrifice to their 
personal convenience, without remuneration and at a time 
when the voyage to America was far from being devoid of 
tisk, and the Royal Commission in its Second Report ? 
properly placed on record its sense of their public spirit 
and its high appreciation of the manner in which they 
carried out their task. The new Board received the 
title of the International Sugar Committee ; the Com- 
mission’s representatives thereon were mainly concerned 
to keep down as much as possible the price to be paid, 
and to secure that the European Allies should receive 
a full share of the crop under suitable conditions of 
contract. 

To his cable of congratulation on Mr. Hoover’s 
appointment as American Food Administrator, Lord 
Rhondda received on 14th August an appreciative reply 
emphasizing the fact that without the closest co-operation 
the results hoped for could not be achieved. In the 
course of the following week cablegrams were received 
from Lord Northcliffe and Mr. Hoover pressing for the 
early formation of a consolidated agency for meats and 
fats in the United States. The dispatch of a special 
Mission headed by Mr. Owen Smith to represent the 
Ministry of Food on Lord Northcliffe’s Delegation has 
already been described. By this time the material needs of 
France and Italy had become closely bound up with our 
own, while munitions and food were so linked together 
that it was in contemplation to establish executives to 
pool Allied purchases of all foodstuffs, and steps were 
taken for the formation of an Inter-Allied Council to deal 
with the allocation of all war supplies required from the 

1 Cd. 1300, 
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United States. M. Clémentel and other delegates had | 
already been approached with reference to the establish- 
ment on the lines of the Wheat Executive of an Inter- 
Allied Meat and Fats Executive to purchase meat, bacon, 
hams, lard, butter, cheese, and other articles as might 
be specified, not only in America but elsewhere. At the 
same time arrangements were discussed for setting up as 
between France and the United Kingdom an Oilseeds 
Executive to control the supplies and purchases of the 
oleaginous nuts and kernels and vegetable oils and fats, 
both in British and French territories (from which the 
greater part was produced) and from other countties. 
On 29th August New York was notified that the Meat 
and Fats Executive Agreement had been signed and that 
each Ally would provide its own finance and tonnage. 

Pending the arrival of the Mission, the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society had placed their New York buying 
organization at the service of the Ministry of Food, and 
purchases of bacon, hams, and lard were begun forthwith. 
The first Treasury credit was for one million dollars, and 
this was presently extended by a loan of five million 
dollars from the Wheat Commission, which, like the 
Ministry of Munitions, had funds already standing to 
their credit with J. P. Morgan & Co., through whom all 
payments for purchases from inception to cessation Were 
made. Subsequent transfers were made specifically on 
food account, the Department being debited by the 
Treasury with J. P. Morgan’s payments at the rate 0 
exchange ruling upon the actual date of the payment. It 
was inevitable that the Treasury should keep the purchase 
of credits in their own hands, but on some occasions, at 
any rate, we could have done the work more profitably 
ourselves. The arrangement inside the Department was 
to debit the several sections for each payment at par rate 
of exchange, subsequently adjusting the par rate to the 
average rate for the particular month. 

We had then a fairly complex machinery. The first 
step of course was to cable the requirements of the Allies, 
which had always to be reviewed with reference 0 
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available tonnage, apart from the fact that the balance 
had to be struck between foodstuffs and munitions. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain presided over a Board which sat to 
determine allocation and priority of finance and tonnage 
for the requirements put forward by the respective 
Departments. The Allied Provisions Export Commission 
sitting in New York comprised representatives of the 
Allies under the chairmanship ultimately of Sir Guy 
Granet. This body received its purchasing instructions 
from home, obtained thereto the approval of the United 
States Administration, and, in the case of fresh meat and 
packing-house products, procured through a Packers’ 
Committee the allocation of the purchasers’ requirements 
among the packing houses. The general principle 
followed was that all purchases on behalf of the Allies 
were determined by a single body in London and carried 
out through a single body in New York. The Canada 
Food Board followed closely the lines and policy of the 
American Food Administration. Purchases on behalf of 
Belgium, Portugal, and other Allied countries not repre- 
sented on the London Executive were effected through 
the same channels. 

In its original form the Meat and Fats Executive 
Agreement was not expressed to cover the purchase of 
frozen meat, so that APEC (as the Allied Provisions 
Export Company came to be called) was mainly, though 
Not entirely, an organization for the supply of American 
and Canadian bacon, hams, and lard. Approximately 
four-fifths of its ultimate turnover of £250,000,000 were 
expended in the purchase of these commodities, some 
of them of doubtful virtue; frozen and canned meat 
was, however, subsequently purchased to the extent of 
£40,000,000, while the small residue was accounted for 
by cattle feeding-stuffs, Canadian cheese, condensed and 
dried milk, oilcake, dried fruits, canned salmon, and eggs. 
The situation as regards bacon caused considerable 
anxiety, largely owing to the almost entire cessation of 
Danish and Dutch supplies, consequent on the inability 
of those countries to get feeding-stuffs. The same cause 
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had led to a reduction in our own pig population, while 
that of the United States required time for enlargement. 
Coincidently with the reduced supply, the demand both 
of civilians and our fighting forces had materially in- 
creased. 

Anxiety was further felt as to supplies of dried fruits, 
a purely seasonal requirement which had been rather lost 
sight of in comparison with graver issues. A Mission of 
five was sent to Greece to buy currants. There was no 
difficulty about finance with Greece, and so the currants 
were bought, but no tonnage was forthcoming. Another 
Mission was sent to buy raisins in Spain, where reciprocal 
arrangements for a limited supply of shipping made the 
freight problem quite easy. Unfortunately the exchange 
in that country was so much against us that the ‘Treasury 
demurred to anything but the most limited credits. | 
special buyer was sent to the United States with authority 
to spend {900,000 in the purchase of American dried 
fruits, but when he got there he was told that dollars 
were wanted for more important things than Christmas 
puddings, and consequently nothing whatever was forth- 
coming from that source. We got some sultanas from 
India, and some proportion of Greek currants made their 
way through in locally chartered ships. Most of the Greek 
ships, however, arrived much too late, having succumbed 
to anticipated rather than realized perils of the sea an 
enemy action, with the result that, while there were 
enough dried fruits to provide our soldiers and sailors with 
Christmas puddings, civilians went short except where the 
careful housewife had made early purchases. The lesson 
was not lost on the Ministry, who insisted with success that 
in 1918 both finance and tonnage should be provided for 
dried fruits for the Christmas of that year, although they 
did not then anticipate that this would prove a specially 
joyous festival. The arrangements made by the India 
Office with Sir Percy Cox for the purchase of dates 
enabled us to procure somewhat belated supplies at prices 
considerably less than those paid by the Army Contracts 
Department, to our exceeding joy. 
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We have, then, the spectacle of purchases and sales 
united in a single hand in the case of wheat and certain 
other cereals, sugar, meat, and the best available supplies 
ofbacon. Similar arrangements had been made in respect 
of butter and cheese. The Butter and Cheese Imports 
Committee had been established in December 1917, and 
the Board of Trade supplies and staff were transferred to 
the Ministry of Food a month later. All importation of 
butter on private account was prohibited, notwith- 
standing wails from those who got their butter from 
Ireland by post. The purchase of the exportable surplus 
of Australasian cheese was extended to butter, and con- 
tracts were made directly with the Dominion Govern- 
ments, who requisitioned supplies from the producers 
concerned. ‘These butter contracts were renewed, with 
variations as to price, for some time after the War, to the 
mutual advantage of producers and consumers. Pur- 
chases in Canada were made by a buying agency through 
the Canada Food Board; South Africa sent us all the 
butter she could spare, at prices agreed from time to time. 
Argentina was fertile, but there were difficulties about 
dollars; Denmark still had butter, but its cost was 
generally beyond the contemplation of our controlled 
price. 

Where no bulk contracts were possible, buying com- 
mittees were established to make purchases in the open 
market as required, subject to price limits and other 
conditions laid down by the Ministry from time to time. 
The supplies of Dutch cheese gradually became negligible, 
but the production of home cheese very considerably 
increased under the stimulation of the cheese subsidy. 
By means of the pooling system, the heavy loss incurred in 
respect of home cheese purchases was made good out of 
the profits realized on imported cheese. The Butter and 
Cheese Imports Committee were fortunate in that, while 
Treasury sanction had of course to be obtained for all 
purchases, they were empowered with the sanction and 
guarantee of the Treasury to open accounts with three 
London banks and to secure over-drafts to the amount of 
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ten millions. This meant in effect that where a purchase 
had been agreed upon it could be carried through, which 
was not invariably the case with other commodities. 

A further instance of Government purchases occurred 
in the case of tea, where hesitation about assuming con- 
trol of supplies had nearly produced an acute shortage. 
The Governments of India and Ceylon had regulated 
export quite early in the War. They were subsequently 
induced to supervise collective bargaining and shipment, 
with the result that supplies of tea, although never 
profuse, were always adequate, and it never became 
necessary to institute a ration of tea, although, in order to 
facilitate distribution, purchasers at a later stage were 
compelled to register with particular retailers. 

The potentialities of the British Empire as a self- 
sufficing unit were strikingly illustrated by the sources of 
supply of oilseeds and similar raw materials. A monopoly 
was secured by placing an embargo on the export of these 
commodities, except under licence, to other than Allied 
destinations. In this way we secured considerable supplies 
of linseed and castor-seed from India, of ground nuts and 
palm kernels from the West Coast of Africa, and of coconut 
oil from various Crown Colonies. Under arrangements 
made with the Egyptian Government in 1917, the British 
Government purchased the whole of the cotton-seed crop 
in that country at a price about 25 per cent. below the 
market prices that were ruling before dealings on private 
account were prohibited. ‘There was no prohibition of 
private trading, but imports brought in by merchants were 
requisitioned at reasonable prices, and the combination was 
found to work satisfactorily. Prices remained at a reason- 
able level, owing to the absence of competition from 
enemy countries and to the privileged position of this 
country with regard to shipping. The Inter-Allied Oil- 
seed Executive was duly established, but some difficulty 
was experienced in preventing French and [Italian 
merchants from operating on their own account in 
countries of origin in competition with accredited 


buyers. Although supplies of linseed cake were painfully 
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short, its selling price in this country was less than its 
cost of production in America. 


So the vision of the Ministry of Food as trader gradually 
took shape. 


9. Home production. 


In the autumn of 1917 the British farmer was in 
an uncommonly bad temper even for him. In the first 
stages of the War his requirements had been largely 
ignored ; he was bereft of his labour supply and kept 
hopelessly short of machinery, fertilizers, and feeding- 
stuffs. ‘The Food Production Department under Sir 
Arthur Lee (now Lord Lee of Fareham) contrived, as 
has already been indicated, reasonably adequate remedies 
for these grievances except as regards feeding-stuffs. 
As a set-off, however, to the relief thus obtained, the 
farmer in most cases found himself constrained by persons 
whom he called ignorant officials to plough up permanent 
pasture. Even the weather protested at this indignity. 
Strong droughts alternated with wet seeding times and 
harvests, with the result that the grain suitable for direct 
human consumption was rather less than before. Now 
he was informed that the prices of his produce were to 
be controlled, and he doubted the ability of the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture to make these controlled prices 
Temunerative. He need not have doubted ; profits 
beyond the dreams of avarice were realized, at any rate 
by those to whom skill or situation lent the capacity of 
Producing cheaply, and it is not without reason that the 
Departments of Agriculture are usually depicted in these 
Pages as a trio of Olivers asking for more. It is only fair 
to say that these Departments knew their farmers e neue 
Job, like ours, was to increase the total output of food, and 
they realized that special inducements must be forth- 
Coming if the farmer were to be driven from the beaten 
track with any prospect of satisfactory results. 

Two needs have to be served in the control of prices of 
agricultural produce. First the public have to be pro- 
tected against rises of price due to artificial scarcity, which 
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| are frequently aggravated by intermediate dealings. The 
. second need is the stimulation of production. Prices may 
be so fixed in the interests of the consumer as to leave 
a fair margin of profit to the producer, but this process is 
apt to be followed by an immediate restriction in supply. 
In times of scarcity, plenty is better than cheapness ; the 
producer must be encouraged to make a special effort 
to increase his output, and the average cost of production 
affords an unsatisfactory basis of price. Attention must 
be paid to the poorer farmers, whose skill may be limited 
or who are forced to work under unfavourable conditions. 
This is particularly the case with agriculture, which con- 
tinues to be a family business where the processes are 
rarely standardized. 

War-time control was exercised over the prices of the 
main articles of agricultural produce—cereals, meat, 
dairy produce, vegetables, and fruit. The simplest 
method of control was to fix a maximum price beyond 
which the commodity could not be sold and to enforce 
this decree by the action of inspectors. As a result, the 
maximum price became the minimum, and the control 
amounted to fixing a flat-rate price throughout the 
country irrespective of quality. This was a tinkering 
with the problem, which, although it relieved suspicion, 
generally did more harm than good. More satisfactory 
methods of control consisted in outright purchase of 
guaranteed prices subject to prescribed conditions 0 
delivery, quality, and the like. We wisely avoided direct 
contact with farm produce as much as possible. In the 
case of wheat, we assumed control of all the flour mills 
and instructed them to accept delivery of the farmers 
wheat at fixed prices. This was a simple method which 
worked well. In the case of meat, we set up an organiza- 

tion of our own designed to solve what had been repre- 
sented to us as an insoluble problem, and the solution was 
wholly effective so far as mere physical distribution was 
concerned. The article on Agriculture in the War 
volumes of the Encyclopaedia Britannica singles out our 
purchase of the potato crop of 1918 as an instance of the 
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confusion and increased cost caused by the attempt to 
substitute an official organization for the intricate machine 
which has been built up by custom and shorn of waste by 
competition. In point of fact we got out of that parti- 
cular adventure rather well, although some producers 
reaped inordinate profits, thanks to the excessive prices 
which we were compelled to pay. With the general con- 
clusion that when a Government has to make a bargain, 
either with producers about price or with the members of 
a trade for their service, it fails to get good terms, the 
present writer cordially agrees, as with the statement that 
the main difficulty which besets the control of agricultural 
prices arises from the alternative nature of the farmer’s 
business. It is probably true to suggest that the fixing of 
prices of agricultural produce should be preceded by a 
scientific examination of all alternative conversions of 
one product into another which are possible to the farmer, 
but it is not remembered that this suggestion was ever 


put forward seriously by the Board of Agriculture during 
the late War. 


“It is possible to construct a scale of parity which shall show the 
price relationship of such diverse articles as hay, corn, meat, milk 
- and milk products. Prices should then be fixed in accordance with 

this scale of parity, weighting those articles which it is desired to 
produce in the general interests of the community by giving them 
a tather better price than the scale of parity would indicate.’ 


This is a most fascinating theory, but was it ever 
politics ? 

It is of course true that fixing the price of butter at 
25, 6d. a lb. at a time when milk was selling at 25. a gallon 
led to the almost complete disappearance of butter from 
the market, but this policy was adopted on the recom- 
mendation of the Food (War) Committee of the Royal 
Society, which deliberately advocated the exclusive con- 
version of surplus milk into cheese. It is equally true 
that the farmers opened their mouths so wide in their 
demands for winter milk prices in the autumn of 1919 
that the public definitely revolted, as the Consumers’ 
Council said they would revolt, with the result that early 
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in 1920 control had to be abandoned, and there was 
a smart fall in price. The inherent defect of any scheme 
for stabilization of agricultural prices is that, so long as 
demand outruns supply, the farmer will always require 
more than the public can afford to pay; while, when the 
situation is reversed, and the public refuse to buy, the 
producer will demand from the Government a market as 
well as a price. 

Again, there is no answer to the contention that the 
establishment of fixed prices by obliterating the variations, 
which, under normal conditions, made variations in 
quality, causes the deterioration of the general average of 
quality. It was plainly unprofitable to sell Cox’s orange 
pippins in rg1g at a price lower than that which they 
obtained before the War, and there was bound to be a 
marked diminution in the number of sheep kept on arable 
land like the South Downs and the Hampshire Downs. 
The conclusion is perfectly sound that State action has 
very little power to compel agriculturists to conduct their 
businesses along lines contrary to the interests or tradi- 
tions of the farmers themselves. When, however, it 18 
urged that, should the occasion again arise, instead of the 
agricultural community being subject to external control, 
which frequently proved futile, it should be organized 
from within to co-operate with the State, the answer 1s 
that if agriculture is incapable of co-operative organization 
in time of peace, war is the worst possible moment in 
which to start an apparently hopeless experiment. It 
is at least satisfactory to be informed on the highest 
possible authority that agricultural control did work and 
did prevent an intolerable state of war between consumers 
and producers ; ‘ Control there had to be, and one may 
look back upon it as a reasonably successful improvisation, 
characterized by the national qualities of fair-play and 
compromise.’ 

The rabbit is an elusive quadruped upon occasion and 
at one season in the year is valueless for human food. We 
chose this moment to fix a maximum price for his sale, 
which had involved excessive profit and caused resent- 
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ment, careless of the immediate result. The result is 
exhibited in the priceless cartoon which Lord Rhondda 
cherished as a perfect portrait. Besides supplying a much- 
needed element of comic relief, the experiment convinced 
every one (except, perhaps, Mr. Clynes) that you cannot 
control prices without controlling supplies. 


10. Finance. 


A trading adventure, whether undertaken for service 
ot for profit, is bound in the long run to be judged by 
its finance. It was by this time evident that the Ministry 
of Food was destined to become of its kind the largest 
commercial organization in the world, although we never 
contemplated that its turnover would exceed fourteen 
hundred millions or that its administrative burden would 


involve the payment of the salaries of 25,000 officials. 


But we had two great bits of luck: the first was that we 
contrived to escape any ruinous form of political inter- 
ference. The Wheat Commission was weighted from the 
outset by the Bread Subsidy scheme which compelled 
it to carry on business at a loss ; all it could do to show its 
mettle was to make a stray profit of fourteen millions on 
incidentals and so reduce the cost of the subsidy from 
£152,000,000 to £138,000,000. The Sugar Commission 
was allowed to meander pleasantly for the best part of its 
course; at the last lap it was forbidden to increase Its 
speed and so fell behind to the tune of £27,000,000. The 
utmost that we were ever made to waste was £350,000, 
which made, of course, no difference at all. Our second 
bit of luck was having, as Financial Secretary, an accoun- 
tant of sufficient repute to impress the head of the 
Treasury (who little dreamed then what food distinctions 
were in store for him) by the fact that we habitually 
thought in millions, and subsequently to convince the 
Public Accounts Committee that our mental arithmetic 
was sound. 

Peat’s initial resolve was to treat the accounts of the 
Ministry of Food as a trading concern, which it was, an 
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not as a spending Department, which it was not. He 
realized that the ordinary trade accounts of State Depart- 
ments gave little or no indication of the actual results 
obtained, because they ignored wholly or partially such 
items as overhead charges, interest on capital, and ser- 
vices rendered by other Departments. He envisaged the 
Ministry of Food as a huge co-operative society whose 
constituents were the nation, and resolved that its 
accounts should be kept from first to last precisely as if 
they were the accounts of any trading concern placed in 
the hands of his firm. The result has been that at every 
stage of the existence of the Ministry of Food, either asa 
going concern or in its submerged state as the Board of 
Trade Food Department, it has been possible to state 
its exact profit or loss either as a whole or in respect of 
any commodity at a few hours’ notice, and to prove to the 
incredulous, who do not want to believe, that this giant 
organization came, saw, and conquered without leaving 
any mark upon the National Exchequer beyond making it 
a trifling present of seven millions. 

A circular letter of instructions to Departments was 
issued by the Treasury on 26th February 1921, directing 
that all trading accounts and balance sheets should be 
prepared on what was in fact the system instituted by 
Sir Harry Peat. It is therefore worth while to summarize 
the salient features of the method of accounting thus 
inaugurated. Our profits were debited, not only for the 
cost of staff directly engaged in work connected with trade 
operations and of the supervising staff, including Minis- 
ters’ salaries, but also of the staff employed throughout 
the country on rationing, inspection, and enforcement 
services, which were far more costly. Interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum, being the average rate of interest 
at which capital for the various undertakings was raised, 
was assessed on the amount of capital drawn from time 

' to time from the Exchequer for general purposes. We 
further debited ourselves with interest on, as well as with 
the principal cost of, services rendered by other Depart- 
ments, i.e. office accommodation, stationery, postal, 
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telegraph, and telephone services, rent and rates, fuel, 
light, and water, in respect of which no direct payment 
was made. Our stocks were valued at cost or market 
price, whichever was the lower. 

The charges for freight were loaded by the Ministry of 
Shipping with a flat rate of 5 per cent. to cover the 
proportion of the cost of administration by that Depart- 
ment. It was the established practice for the Government 
to carry all risks ordinarily insured against by commercial 
undertakings, but it was in the nature of a novelty that 
a charge should appear in trading accounts equal to 
the premiums normally payable by the trade in respect of 
the actual risks incurred. Our insurance work was done 
by Mr. (now Sir Ernest) Bain, who carried the voluntary 
principle a stage farther by bringing in his own staft and 
paying its salaried cost. At a dinner of Insurance Brokers 
given some time after the termination of Control he 
apologized for the fact that Government trading and 
consequent insurance had diverted to the Exchequer a 
million or so which would normally have gone to them. 
In point of fact we were lucky with our war risks ; the 
Departmental Insurance Fund expanded sufficiently to 
cover all costs of Departmental administration, direct and 
indirect, from inception to cessation. When, therefore, 
in the spring of 1919, we were directed to pursue a policy 
of selling goods below cost in order to lower food prices, 
we were able to draw on our accumulated profits reck- 
lessly in the interests of stabilization, confident that the 
Insurance Fund would see us through. 

It was always customary for some officers of the 
Exchequer and Audit Department to be attached to each 
spending Department so as to supervise their operations 
at close quarters. ‘The magnitude of war services naturally 
transcended the supervising capacity of these officers, and 
in some cases they contented themselves with a test audit, 
whilst in others the accounts were audited under special 
arrangements by firms of chartered accountants whose 
reports became themselves the subject of inspection. 
Sir Harry Peat instituted a system of internal audit 
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whereby chartered accountants acting under his direc- 
tions audited each of the fourteen trading accounts, co- 
ordinating their results in the central finance ledger, and 
drawing attention in their reports which were presented to 
the Exchequer and Audit officers to any irregularities 
which might have occurred. ‘This certainly eased the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General’s work, although we 
had a suspicion that he thereby found out more about 
us than if normal procedure had been followed ; but 
we were so satisfied with our general results that we were 
inclined to be surprised and a little hurt when errors of 
detail were reported to the Public Accounts Committee. 

It was inevitable that errors should arise, mainly for two 
reasons: the first was that the Ministry of Food was never 
adequately staffed, notwithstanding its vast numbers. 
This was especially the case in the Finance Division, 
as neither chartered nor qualified accountants could 
easily be found ; the younger men were all fighting ; such 
of the older men as desired to serve under the Govern- 
ment had already been provided with posts; the rest of 
them were not attracted by the salaries which the Treasury 
were prepared to sanction on lines comparable with those 
obtaining in other Government offices—as if there were 
any comparison between our work and theirs. The result 
was that until the Armistice we had rather a scratch 
financial staff. After demobilization the Finance De- 
partment coruscated with brilliance, and the present 
outside salaries of those who earned Peat’s favour throw 
into painful relief the lot of those who after ten years’ 
service with the State, partly in a military and partly ina 
civil capacity, have been left by the Government to beg 
their bread. A further reason for error, not unconnected 
with the first, was that our accountants were at critical 
moments almost invariably overworked. The scheme of 
internal organization could hardly have been better; to 
each of the officers administering the fourteen trading 
services was attached a finance officer in direct touch 
with the Financial Secretary, who saw that Treasury 
authority was not exceeded and that the books were kept 
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up to date. The only serious accountancy error occurred 
in the one branch of the Ministry in which, for domestic 
reasons, the Financial Secretary was not allowed to 
nominate his own Director of Finance. 


Iz. Mr. Barnes reports progress. 


Prices had been appreciably lowered when, in the 
course of November 1917, Mr. George Barnes issued his 
Report on the steps taken to meet the recommendations 
of the Commissioners of Inquiry into Industrial Unrest 
so far as they related to the-control of essential foodstuffs, 
the State limitation of profits derivable from their sale, 
and the reduction of their cost by means of a State 
subsidy or otherwise. 

All the principal foodstuffs had been brought under 
control, that is to say bread and flour, meat, potatoes, 
sugar, tea, milk, butter, cheese, and bacon. Control had 
further been extended to certain subsidiary foods such as 
Jam, oatmeal, dried peas and beans, chocolate and sweet- 
meats, also to feeding-stuffs for live stock. 

Prices had been, or were being, fixed at every stage of 
production and distribution of controlled commodities 
from the stockyard or barn to the shop counter. The 
speculative middleman had been eliminated, and the 
charges to be made by the necessary middleman and the 
retailer were defined and regulated by fixing prices or 
profits. 

The result of control was most obvious in the case of 
the three most important foods: bread, meat, and 
potatoes. 

The price of the 4 lb. loaf for cash over the counter had 
been reduced to 9d. and of the 2 lb. loaf to 44d. In some 
districts these loaves were being sold for less. A quartern 
of flour cost 84d. This meant a reduction of 20 to 25 per 
cent. on the prices previously charged. The subsidy 

‘involved would cost the Exchequer about {1,000,000 a 
week. 

The prices to be paid for live cattle had been fixed on 
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a descending scale so as to show an ultimate reduction of 
20 to 25 per cent. Butchers’ profits were limited to 
aid. a lb. or 20 per cent. on their fortnightly turnover, 
whichever was less. The measures taken should ultimately 
secure an average reduction in the retail price of meat 
equivalent to the reduction in the purchase price of cattle. 
As compared with the preceding July, the wholesale 
price of British beef had fallen 17 per cent., and the whole- 
sale price of mutton 19 per cent. This fall was already 
reflected in retail prices, but some time must elapse before 
its influence could be fully ascertained. 

As a result of the Prime Minister’s guarantee of {6a 
ton the acreage under potatoes had been considerably 
increased, and there was an abundant crop. The con- 
trolled retail price of these would generally average id. 
alb. It might be more in some districts where transport 
charges were large, and less in others where they were small. 
A further paragraph anticipates the recent findings of the 
Royal Commission on Food Prices : 

‘Increased currency causes an increased demand for goods. If 
currency is multiplied faster than the supply of commodities, the 
result is a rise in prices. If the increase of currency is accompanied 
by an actual falling off in the supply of commodities, the rise will 
be very marked. Assuming money to mean everything which Is 
accepted in payment for goods, there is probably more money In 
circulation in the country than ever before, and a great deal of this 


money is spent in buying food. For various reasons there is 
actually less food to buy: there is increased consumption by the 
armies in the field; there is reduced production owing to shortage 
of labour athome; ships carrying foodstuffs are sunk, and there isa 
scarcity of available tonnage to bring in more food.’ 


The actual fall in the cost of living of the average 
working-class family resulting from Lord Rhondda’s 
endeavours was approximately 8 per cent. as compared 
with the 25 per cent. which he had hoped to secure. 
He had, however, made it clear that in a controlled system 
there was no place for the profiteer. It had been urged in 
The Times of 27th July that if the Ministry of Food could 
convince the public that the profit made or remuneration 
for services rendered in respect of foodstuffs had been 
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reduced at each necessary stage to a fair level the main 
problem would have been solved, as the real trouble was 
thought to be not so much prices as profits. Ifthe public 
were convinced that no one was making extravagant 
profits, and if the prices they had to pay allowed no more 
than a fair living to the different agents engaged in 
collecting, transporting, preparing, and delivering the 
several foodstuffs, then they would accept the inevitable 
in good part and as common sacrifices exacted by the War; 
what angered them was the feeling that they were making 
sacrifices to enrich some one else. 
_ Already it could be stated with absolute certainty that 
in gO per cent. of essential foodstuffs speculation and 
excessive profits had been eliminated; it could not, 
however, be said that the workers were content. On 
29th December a special Conference of the Trade Union 
Congress, the Labour Party, and the Workers (War 
Emergency) Committee was held in the Central Hall, 
Westminster, to protest against the unnecessary suffering 
caused to the masses by the prolonged delay of the Govern- 
ment in organizing an equitable distribution of the 
supplies of food and to demand (1) the equal sharing 
among all classes of the necessaries of life, (2) the introduc- 
tion of compulsory rationing on the basis of necessary 
Orders for a large number of foods, and (3) an organized 
public supply of milk as a measure, not of poor relief, 
but of public health. Over 800 delegates were present, 
and the meeting was addressed by Mr. Robert Smillie, 
Dr. Marion Phillips, and Messrs. Hyndman and Lansbury. 
t. Clynes explained what had been done in order to 
secure effective control of supplies and prices, and pointed 
out that the methods of solving the problem of distribu- 
tion indicated in the proposals before the conference were 
Precisely those in process of adoption by the Ministry of 
Food. The scheme of rationing in contemplation would 
endeavour to secure that essential foods were distributed 
first and foremost in the national interest to essential 
workers, and not according to the purchasing power of 
Wealthy individuals. It was the intention of the Food 
12 
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Controller to invite the assistance of Labour men and 
women in extending and stimulating the efforts of the 
Department. The features of the new year were to be 
systematic rationing and the Consumers’ Council. 


12. National rationing. 


The beginning of 1918 revealed something like a 
crisis in the food situation in this country. Tea, bacon, 
butter, and margarine have already been noted as in short 
supply owing to diminution of imports; the Smithfield 
Market at Christmas had displayed a pre-war gorgeousness 
which was followed almost immediately by a larder wholly 
bare of meat. The causes of this scarcity were more 
complex than in the other cases. Imports of meat which 
had been mainly drawn from Australasia and South 
America had almost ceased except for Army purposes, 
and the Army purchase scheme which proposed to 
transfer part of the Army consumption to whole live 
stock had increased the demand already far above the 
normal. The uncertainty as to supplies of feeding-stuls, 
and the descending scale of prices introduced by the 
Army purchase scheme, with the forbidding figure of 
60s. a cwt. always serving to encourage premature killing, 
had practically exhausted the cattle ready or nearly ready 
for slaughter. The beginning of January therefore saw 
an acute shortage of beef, and, after a week or two of 
large marketing of sheep, a like shortage of mutton. The 
visible result of these shortages in important articles of 
food was the immediate appearance of large queues out- 
side the retail shops, at first here and there for tea and 
bacon, then more generally for butter and margarine, and 
finally for meat. The weather was bitterly cold, and the 
hardships aroused acute resentment which actually spread 
to the troops in the field, who thought that the least the 
Government could do was to see that their wives and 
children were fed while they were fighting. Even the 
limitation of prices, which the considerable measures 
already instituted had served to procure, to some extent 
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intensified the evil, as, combined with the increased 
spending power of the workers, it removed the one factor 
Which normally plays a part in times of shortage by 
teducing the demand until the market rights itself. 
The appearance of queues was inevitable, and the only 
way out of the difficulty was to ration the supplies among 
the whole population, a step which in the opinion of most 
of us should have been taken some three months before. 

The cause of this delay was not wholly due to the 
Notion that rationing would be expensive or that it would 
beunpopular. The sugar distribution scheme was popular 
enough, and the machinery required for this could readily 
be expanded to cover other commodities. Expert 
opinion, however, had always been divided as to, first 
what precisely should be rationed, and secondly, how 
complex and, in a minor degree, how rigid the system and 
scale should be. ‘The method of rationing proposed by 
our departmental experts struck some of us as far too 
complex. It sought to regulate consumption by reference 
to age, sex, and occupation, while a supplementary ration 
for heavy workers was a difficulty which oppressed us all 
until at a considerably later date Mr. Harry Gosling 
finally brushed it aside. His notion was really rather 
statesmanlike ; he wanted the ration made as flexible as 
possible so that, when there was more, people would get 
more, in which case, when there was less, they would 
be content to go short. Moreover, the experts wanted to 
include cereals, whereas the view generally accepted 
in the Department was that if it became necessary to 
ration cereals, it would no longer be possible to regard our 
power of resistance as inexhaustible. On this point 
fortunately the Food (War) Committee of the Royal 
Society came to our aid in a memorandum which, while, 
perhaps inevitably, it approved the physiological principles 
used as a basis for the fixing of the proposed food rations 
for various classes of the population, was entirely human 
in the expression of its views as to the desirability of 
rationing specific classes of food. 

The Committee stated that they viewed with some 
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apprehension the proposal to assign fixed amounts of 
bread and breadstuffs to each individual for the follow- 
ing reasons : 

(2) On physiological grounds it was unsafe to limit 
the quantities of breadstuffs budgeted for to the 
amounts of bread and flour laid down in the scale, 
because one-third of the calories required by each 
individual had to be obtained from unrationed foods. 
Some of these foods, such as eggs, were already un- 
available for the general population, and the amounts 
of others, such as cheese, jam, and fish, might easily 
become extremelylimited. Insuchan event the workers 
would have to increase their consumption of bread 
if they were not to suffer a loss of efficiency. 

(b) For the great mass of the population bread is the 
main source of energy. Poverty or increased scarcity of 
provisions as a whole is always attended with an 
increase in the amount of bread eaten. This will con- 
tinue to be the case, since the price of bread is set at such 
a figure that it is already by a long way the cheapest 
source of energy available. If under such conditions 
the workers are unable to get sufficient bread to satisfy 
their hunger, there might be widespread hardship and 
consequent industrial unrest. Any general shortage of 
food might be more disastrous than many defeats in the 
field. 

(c) Inasmuch as the total consumption of cereals on 
the suggested scale of rations for the year 1918 shows 
no reduction on the total supply for the year 1916, it 1s 
difficult to see what object is to be gained by enforcing 
a scale of rationing in cereals. 

There really was none except conformity to a mathema- 
tical plan. The Committee were right in suggesting that 
by leaving bread and cereals out of the Rationing Scheme 
it would be possible to adopt a flat rate for sugar, meat, and 
fats. They presented another suggestion as to the 
necessity of diverting as far as possible foodstuffs from 
the feeding of live stock to human food and desired 
permits and licences to be issued for certain classes of 
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animals, e.g. working horses, milch cows, and for such 
industries as are required for munitions. The Ministry 
had already rather exceeded this recommendation by 
its Orders in respect of the rationing of horses and its 
arrangements for securing for, milch cows a ration of 
concentrated feeding-stuffs varying according as they were 
kept in a town or in the country. —The Committee con- 
tinued to press their desire for the substitution of im- 
mature for fat cattle; they urged with all possible 
emphasis the need for taking the nation into the con- 
fidence of the Government as to the actual state of affairs 
before the introduction of any restrictive measures, as the 
failure of food control in Germany had been largely due 
to the lack of co-operation on the part of the industrial 
and food-producing classes. Their concurrent Report on 
the consumption of meat continued to exhibit a strange 
craze for the growth of potatoes, but the last paragraph 
of their Report on national food policy is worth quoting : 

‘The sugar ration had been welcomed by the community since 
it secures equitable distribution of supplies. In view of the de- 
ficient supply of margarine, the public is ready for a rationing of 
fats. Within a very short space of time meat must also be rationed. 
The Committee strongly urges the advisability of rationing these 
foods—namely fats and meat—at the earliest possible moment. 
The rationing of bread and cereals should be postponed until there 
is an actual shortage, and it becomes necessary for the population 
to work on a diet less than their physiological needs. But the 
Government must then be prepared to deal with any disturbances 
which may arise.’ 

Lord Rhondda ultimately indicated these as the main 
features of his rationing policy. Under an Order of the 
22nd December 1917, Food Control Committees had 
been authorized to introduce local sciiemes of rationing 
in respect of all articles of which there was a shortage, in 
particular meat and fats. A uniform scheme to deal with 
meat and fats was being introduced for London and 
the Home Counties, which would cover a population of 
ten millions. A similar scheme was contemplated to 
cover practically the whole of Scotland. Schemes were 
already in operation in the West Midlands and on the 
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North-East Coast. It was hoped that by the beginning of 
March the whole country would be covered by local 
rationing schemes, dealing in all cases with fats, in many 
with meat, and in some cases with other articles also. 
The sugar rationing scheme was dealing with about 40,000 
removals per week, the assistance given by the Post Office 
staff having largely contributed to its success. Anattempt 
would be made as regards the local schemes to combine 
local responsibility with central direction and advice, 
although, while every effort was being made to secure 
substantial uniformity in the local schemes, there was 
bound to be considerable delay and difficulty in attaining 
such uniformity as the national scheme recommended. 
One of the most difficult duties of the local committees 
would be the grading of workers in various ration classes, 
and in this, as in other matters, the Ministry would 
afford all possible assistance to the local committees. 

The supply position was by no means hopeless. It was 
anticipated that in another six months the output of 
margarine would have overtaken the demand. ‘The 
exhaustion of live stock consequent on adhesion to the 
descending scale of prices had been more serious than was 
anticipated, but quotas of meat for the different districts 
were being worked out, and committees of farmers were 
being established, who would be responsible for control- 
ling the supply of cattle and sheep for the market. The 
question of securing to each locality its proper share of 
supplies was obviously one of great difficulty. With a 
flat rate of price, producers naturally desired to sell as 
near home as possible, and the official scheme of dis- 
tribution could not wholly ignore this tendency. Fertile 
districts would tend to get a superabundance, while 
remote localities would run the risk of getting none. The 
meat situation seemed so bad that, on the law of averages, 
it was almost bound to improve. Cereals alone continued 
to be in good supply, and it had come to be recognized 
that to ration bread would be like administering oxygen 
to a dying patient. 

The rationing system which is usually associated with 
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Lord Rhondda’s name was that introduced for meat, 
butter, and margarine in London and the Home Counties 
on 25th February 1918, subsequently extended for meat 
to the whole country on 7th April and, from 13th July, 
assuming a comprehensive form which included all 
rationed foods. Of the two schools of thought in the 
Department, each had been given an opportunity of 
experiment. Admittedly no scheme could be watertight 
which did not involve a central registration of the whole 
population and the issue of a document in the form of an 
identification certificate. It would, however, take months 
to put this scheme into operation to cover a number of 
commodities and it could fairly be argued that it would be 
sufficient to create local registers, to issue documents upon 
applications scrutinized locally and to rely on a fairly 
frequent reissue to keep registers up to date. “The whole 
machinery was ready to hand, and the critical urgency of 
the situation led to the adoption of local control and 
Tegistration with the retailer upon which national 
rationing was ultimately based. It was less scientific but 
more flexible. The Local Food Office became the Mecca 
of the distressed householder and the vexation to be 
endured by frequent references to Head-quarters was 
minimized. 

A novel feature of the rationing scheme of 1918 was the 
fixing of the butchers’ meat ration by value instead of by 
weight. Still more important was the institution of a 
Public Meals Register, which would enable an inspector 
to ascertain at a glance whether the amount of sugar and 
fats used in a normal catering establishment exceeded the 
amount authorized. We had long ago revoked the old 
Board of Trade Order and substituted an allowance 
scientifically rationed, just as we had shifted from meat- 
less to potatoless days, and then again to no rigid restric- 
tions so as to give the cooks a chance. The official 
schedule clearly indicated that there were to be, at any 
rate, sugarless meals; the vision of saccharine boxes 
emerging when black coffee was served already seems 
enormously remote. 
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The whole scheme exhibited an acute technical 
mastery of details. ‘The provisions for removals, fresh 
registrations, births, and deaths were entirely adequate, 
but most important of all were the distribution arrange- 
ments for securing that supplies were available to meet the 
ration in every district. For any system of rationing, 
whether local or central, rests in the end upon a system 
of organized distribution. The more acute the shortage, 
the more efficient must be the distribution plan of which 
individual rationing is only the final stage. Strict control 
of the stages of distribution was the only measure which 
could in any degree compensate for the absence of an 
adequate margin of stock, and in a sense it was the 
inevitable sequel to the control of prices at all stages. 

Imported supplies lent themselves readily to novel 
methods, as has already been noticed in the case of sugar. 
Tea was so easily handled that we were ultimately content 
with registration. Bacon was rationed, rather needlessly, 
for a while, but the limitations were soon withdrawn. 
Cheese was, in some cases, rationed locally. Margarine, 
although perishable, presented no great difficulty as the 
materials were imported, the factory business was con- 
centrated in the hands of a few manufacturers whose 
zeal and docility made working with them an intense 
pleasure, and the whole system partook of the relative 
simplicity ofan importation scheme. We were, moreover, 
able to level up the inferior grades. Colonel Repington 
in his first book complained that Lord Rhondda had taken 
an official from the National History Museum at South 
Kensington and made him Director of Cheese. He pro- 
bably meant that Colonel Strange, the late Director of 
Woodwork at the Victoria and Albert Museum, had been 
placed in charge of the Margarine Clearing House, which 
controlled the entire system of distribution. A better 
appointment was never made. 

The problem of meat distribution was on the other 
hand one of singular complexity, owing to the reduction 
of imports on the one hand, and to the causes tending to 
reduce home production on the other. In view of the 
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great variations normally existing in the meat trade, 
existing channels could not be utilized with anything like 
confidence, and ad hoc bodies had to be created and 
multiplied throughout the country to take their place. 
An impulse of discretion made us always keep clear so 
far as possible of physical possession of home products ; 
we never handled the live stock, but were content to regu- 
late its supply and supervise its transfer of ownership to 
the butcher. ‘The farmers disliked at first the notion of 
sale by dead weight at Government slaughter-houses, and, 
until their dislike for this was overcome, we had to adopt 
a grading system with a considerable resultant crop 
of complaints. ‘The pivot of the system was the Area 
Meat Agent working with the Live-stock Commissioner, 
and with a representative Area Meat Distribution Com- 
mittee, who was notified of the requirements of the dis- 
tricts, and arranged for their supply either in cattle or in 
dead meat. The system was completed by the introduc- 
tion of the Rationing Scheme, and it speaks volumes 
for the work put into this branch of food control that the 
coupon was honoured like a five-pound note. Because, 
although the rationing of foodstuffs is ultimately a measure 
for ensuring a definite standard of economy in their use, 
the public regard it rather as a Government guarantee 
that, when called for, supplies will be available to the 
extent of the prescribed limit. 

The butter ration had to be almost literally scraped 
together by pooling controlled supplies, from whatever 
source they could be procured. ‘The cost of butter 
varied so greatly in the different countries of origin, and 
home supplies became so negligible, that only by this 
method could the resultant product be distributed with 
any regard to individual needs. It is at least arguable 
that the policy of butter destruction and cheese augmenta- 
tion advocated by the Royal Society need not have been 
followed quite so loyally ; we never had enough butter, 
and at times we had too much cheese. Some of the 
butter was so nasty that the younger and less prejudiced 
generation preferred margarine. 
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Jam, too, was rationed for a time, perhaps unnecessarily, 
because it too was nasty. Ata later stage the Consumers’ 
Council contrived to prohibit the manufacture of the 
least palatable sorts. The fixing of maximum prices 
certainly impaired quality in this particular ; it caused the 
unprejudiced observer to believe that the result of food 
nationalization would be that the consumer would get 
nothing fit to eat. Raspberry jam was all right, because 
the Scottish raspberry growers got a huge price for the 
crop, which was manufactured and put on the market at 
prescribed margins. In the case of fruit and vegetables 
generally, control cannot be said to have achieved a marked 
success. One almost pitied the German Food Controller 
for being up against the home producer all the time. 

The first book of coupons ran for sixteen weeks; a 
second which bore a close resemblance to it was issued 
a fortnight before the Armistice and lasted, with con- 
siderable alleviations, for a further period of six months. — 
Meat rationing lasted until after the Railway Strike of 
1919; butter was rationed until May 1920, and sugar 
until November 1920. These last two commodities must 
have been rationed in any event, owing to our dependence 
upon Germany and Siberia ; the rationing of other food- 
stuffs could have been avoided if the problem of supply 
and distribution had been tackled sooner. 

The effect of rationing upon queues was instantaneous, 
as will appear from the following figures which show the 
estimated number of persons attending these queues in 
the Metropolitan Police area before and after rationing 


Dates Monday | Tuesday |Wednesday| Thursday | Friday | Saturday 


18 to 23 Feb.| 46,316 | 143,933 | 131,809 157,223 | 317,158 | 542,953 
18 to 23 Mar. 80 788 1,210 1,980 3,790 | 6,619 
was introduced. Of the queues remaining in the latter 
period more than half were composed of queues for 
unrationed articles (e. g. cheese), for articles temporarily 
exempted from rationing (e.g. offal in danger of 
perishing), and rationed articles not subject to registration 
of customers (bacon and rabbits). Reports from the 
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front showed that the changed tone of letters from home, 
coupled with the information conveyed by speakers, 
organized under the auspices of Mr. Sydney Walton, had 
been entirely successful. 

The reduced consumption consequent on rationing 
may be judged from the following figures, showing the 
average weekly consumption per head in the five years 
preceding the War and the average weekly consumption 
in 1918: 

1909-13 1918 
l 


b. Ib. 
Wieatae : 5 : 2 1-24 
Bacon. : : ; 0:34 0-46 
Lard ; j O-Il O15 
Sugar. : ; : 1-46 0:93 
Margarine : : ; O-II 0:22 
Butter . : : : 0-31 0:17 
Tea : : : : o-12 O13 


It will be seen that rationing did not in the case of each 
individual commodity necessarily mean a decreased con- 
sumption. Thus, a reduction of 0-76 lb. in the con- 
sumption of meat was to some extent compensated by an 
increase of 0.12 lb. inthe consumption of bacon. Similarly 
a reduction of 0-14 lb. in the consumption of butter was 
made up by an increased consumption of margarine to 
the extent of o-11 lb., and of lard to the extent of 0-4 lb. 
Rationing thus meant not so much the restriction of 
supplies, as a redistribution based, so far as circumstances 
permitted, on the nutrition value of foodstuffs which 
could be made available. 

So far as the health of the civilian population was 
concerned, ‘nobody seemed one penny the worse’. 
There was, of course, a conspicuous absence of prime cuts 
of meat, but the workers in the. East End occasionally 
got reasonably fat Scotch beef which they had never 
known before and were consequently gratified ; West End 
restaurants enabled rich diners to fill the crevices with 
unrationed articles, such as Scotch salmon, which pre- 
sently became plentiful. The North of England always 
seemed to be evading successfully the restrictions sought 
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to be imposed ; the places which suffered most were the 
hotels and boarding houses at the South Coast resorts. 
But there was never any real scarcity such as obtained 
in the case of matches. The influenza epidemic was 
responsible for a number of complaints as to the scarcity of 
whisky, which had been, like beer, the shuttlecock of 
conflicting currents of public opinion resolutely beaten 
to one particularly dismal goal—the combination of 
inferior quality and higher price. 


13. The Consumers’ Council. 


The Consumers’ Council was instituted in January 1918 
at the suggestion of Mr. Clynes, and for the first year, at 
any rate, of its existence did credit to.its begetter. After 
the Armistice its insistence, in season and out of season, 
on the necessity of continued control involved the 
Ministry in making purchases at the height of a boom 
which threatened at one time to convert their substantial 
profit into an aggregate loss. It proved, however, at 
all times a powerful instrument for the prevention of 
industrial unrest and its unswerving loyalty to the 
Ministry of Food made co-operation invariably pleasant, 
notwithstanding occasional pin-pricks of irritation re 
sulting from inflammatory demands. Incidentally, some 
of its reforms in respect of cleaner and more honest food 
have proved more permanent than the Department it was 
convened to help. 

At the date of its institution the increasing difficulties 
which had to be met in maintaining supplies of food for 
the civilians in this country and of securing equitable dis- 
tribution, where ascertained shortage existed, were still 
insufficiently realized. Whilst, however, there was no 
evidence of increasing discontent, there was every indica- 
tion of an increased appreciation of the difficulties. It 
was understood in a general way that the task of the 
Ministry was rendered harder by the submarine losses ; 
by the requirements of our forces in the field ; and /by 
diversion to our European Allies of supplies which we had 
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expected to be available for our own consumption. But 
the hardships and discomfort produced by the acute 
shortage of meat and fats had engendered recurring 
phases of suspicion, namely that there was still a vast 
amount of profiteering ; that supplies were hoarded or 
held up, sometimes by the Government, sometimes by 
private traders, and that the rich got more than their 
share of available supplies. The great point was to clear 
people’s minds of suspicion; to convince them that a 
modest degree of privation was inevitable and that, so far 
as essential foodstuffs were concerned, rich and poor would 
share alike. ‘Therein lay the value of publicity: Mr. 
Clynes stated that present and future government must be 
less and less of a secret service ; open and public action 
had become more essential than ever in order to retain 
the people’s confidence and in order to carry to the 
public mind absolute proof of departmental action being 
taken, not in defence of property or a personal interest, 
but in defence of the nation as a whole. 

Mr. Clynes naturally felt the need of enlisting the co- 
operation of the organized working classes; with the 
help of Mr. (afterwards Sir Thomas) Allen, Chairman of 
the Parliamentary Committee of the Co-operative Con- 
gress, who was a voluntary worker on his staff, he arranged 
for six representatives of the Co-operative Movement. 
Nine representatives in all were drawn from the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress, the 
War Emergency Workers’ National Committee, and 
the Standing Joint Committee of Industrial Womens’ 
Organizations. Lord Rhondda subsequently invited 
three additional members to act as representatives of 
the taxpayers, who were cruelly, if truthfully, described 
as the unorganized consumers; Lady Selborne, Lord 
Rathcreedan, and Professor (afterwards Sir William) 
Ashley were chosen, although the last of them presently 
resigned because, perhaps, he thought that the proceedings 
of the Council were critical rather than constructive. 

But we did not want construction ; our structure was 
complete: we welcomed criticism based on an under- 
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standing of the difficulties in the way—considered and 
informed criticism by persons who were competent to 
judge. Our Publicity Department had contrived for the 
moment to persuade the Press that all was for the best 
in the best of all possible Ministries. ‘he moment the 
Publicity Department was withdrawn a section of the 
Press shrieked in the most fatuous manner about releasing 
stocks and forcing down prices, simply from lack of 
intelligent guidance. Similarly the Labour Conference, 
freed from the delicate hands of its first chairman, belched 
forth ignorant criticism with volcanic energy, notwith- 
standing that the Treasury continued to allow it £5 
4 month for afternoon tea. The Consumers’ Council 
was more enlightened than the Press, and because of its 
enlightenment more docile than the Labour Congress. 
We were struck by the excellence of the Committee 
work done by the Co-operative representatives, but the 
personality of the representatives of the workers will 
always be a pleasant memory. 

Hyndman was by far the most picturesque figure, and 
one could always look forward to a rhetorical treat on 
alternate Wednesdays, when with passion and vehemence, 
but perfect courtesy, he would tear to shreds the Ministry, 
the Government, and the whole British constitution. 
What pleased us most about him was that notwithstanding 
his red tie and his apotheosis of comradeship he was 
a patriot from first to last. “I'wo days after the Armistice 
the Consumers’ Council resolved to welcome the state- 
ment that President Wilson and M. Clemenceau recog- 
nized the necessity of providing food for the people of 
late enemy countries, and to express the hope that the 
Allied Governments would soon put plans into operation 
towards this end. The minutes record an objection by 
Mr. Hyndman to this resolution on the ground that our 
own population should be properly fed first. It was 
highly amusing to hear him propose a vote of censure on 
Mr. Clynes at the first meeting after he had been ap- 
pointed Food Controller because he had sanctioned an 
increase in the retail price of condensed milk by $4. a tin— 
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a belated act of justice in view of a report from the 
Costing Department that on the margins prescribed the 
purveyors were losing money. Ghastly consequences were 
only averted by the tact and firmness of Sir Thomas Allen, 
who proved a valuable Jehu in managing his unruly 
but good-humoured steeds. Hyndman again was extra- 
ordinarily strong on rats. In 1918 rats appeared to have 
consumed £40,000,000 worth of edible cereals, repre- 
senting four-fifths of the amount of the bread subsidy, and 
to his endeavours may fairly be ascribed a mild legislative 
project to remedy this evil. His most violent outbreaks 
were reserved for United Dairies Limited, whom he 
regarded as a salient example of a trust controlling the 
people’s food. Whether this control is exercised for good 
or ill must always be a question of evidence; it was 
enough that it concerned milk, which peculiarly and 
properly interested the Council, especially its three very 
capable women members. 

Mr. Sexton and subsequently Mr. Neil Maclean gave 
a welcome touch of legislative dignity to the proceedings. 
We were all rather afraid of Messrs. Cramp and Bramley. 
It was one of these who, when a timid official urged that 
there was not room for both of them on a Committee by 
reason of its numbers, asked resonantly, ‘ What is the 
meaning of no room ?’ with a suggestion of the distant 
tumbril which promptly procured the desired accommo- 
dation. Mr. H. S. Syrett, as Secretary, was invaluable ; 
Mr. Carmichael did useful work at Smithfield; and 
Mr. Stuart-Bunning was always amusing. The trend of 
events has always suggested that they or some of them 
would again be seen working at the Board of Trade; it 
is singular that during the Labour interregnum no motion 
was made for their revival. The reason perhaps was that 
there is a distinct rift between the sections which com- 
posed the Consumers’ Council, on the broad question of 
food policy. ‘The Labour Party desire State trading, 
although they recognize that a transformation of world 
politics is necessary before a change in this direction can 
usefully be contemplated. The Co-operatives have come 
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to realize that big business cannot be carried on indefinitely 
on a commission basis, but involves an intelligent fore- 
casting of the market, which has caused them to adopt 
the methods of ordinary buyers trading with share capital. 
Their desire, therefore, is not that the State should 
absorb the Co-operatives, but that, at any rate on the 
side of consumption, the Co-operative Movement should 
absorb the State. ‘There are political and trading 
branches, or, at any rate, aspects of the Society ; and it 
may be reasonably surmised that the relations between 
the two are respectful rather than cordial. In any case 
the mere possibility of dissension may encourage the 
capitalist to hope for permission to serve his customers and 
secure a living wage even after the return of the next 
Socialist Government to power. 

As an experiment, the Consumers’ Council may be 
viewed in two aspects: it is always pleasant to gratify 
a child’s desire to see the wheels go round ; it is, more- 
over, a sound move for a conjurer to get representatives 
of the audience on the stage in order to assure their 
fellows, first that the trick is properly done, and secondly 
that it is not so easy as it looks. In this case the representa- 
tives of the audience were not confederates ; they hada 
very strong notion of what they desired, and they were at 
once determined to have their own way if possible and 
capable of judging whether it was possible or not. They 
thought that we worked through committees; they 
found that while there were committees galore, decisions 
had to be taken suddenly and in circumstances of great 
strain by responsible officers who could only lie awake at 
night and wonder if they had done anything to lose the 
War. On several matters the Council gave a clear lead, 
and in a few cases this lead was followed, although the 
Armistice came and with it the revolt against control 
before they had really got into their stride. 

They were enthusiastson measures affecting description, 
quality, and weight, and all the provisions of the original 
Sale of Food Order owe either their inception or their 
continuance to the Council. The representatives of the 
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workers, notably Dr. Marion Phillips, brought home to 
the official mind a number of minor grievances in respect 
of food which a democratic State cannot permanently 
afford to ignore. Their efforts to secure an improved 
hygienic standard in the sale of milk were entirely success- 
ful, while nursing mothers and school children greatly 
benefited by their intervention at a time when milk was 
dear. They were enthusiastic advocates of National 
Kitchens, although, except in a single instance where the 
service was rendered on a large scale and the rent charged 
for the premises was unusually low, we never succeeded 
in running them at a profit. Thanks, however, to the 
success of the New Bridge Street restaurant, the total 
expenditure of the Department on what was undoubtedly 
a valuable supplement to ordinary catering efforts was 
only £10,000, notwithstanding that when the kitchens 
were closed down the rather costly fixtures had to be 
sold as scrap. 

The Consumers’ Council proved throughout a useful 
leaven ; it exhibited, moreover, qualities of almost wife- 
like devotion. Just as, when their chairman was knighted, 
Mr. Hyndman declared that honours were an abomina- 
tion, but that, if any one deserved that particular type of 
abomination, it was Sir Thomas Allen; so, while they 
violently abused the Ministry of Food themselves, they 
would allow no one else to abuse us, and insisted that, for 
that worst of all things, a Ministry in a capitalistic State, 
we were comparatively decent and in rare cases almost 
worthy of commendation. They thought at first that we 
turned down their suggestions because they were theirs, 
but subsequently realized that it was only because we 
thought them bad. Conversely, they learned a good deal. 
At a time when the distributive trades were all controlled 
they learned that producers’ prices affected retail prices 
far more than distributive margins, which caused them 
to emphasize the undoubted fact that while it was im- 
possible to control the price of oversea commodities 
except by international agreement, any phase of food 
control or supervision must have a deciswe voice in the 
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settlement of producers’ prices at home. They realized, 
too, the desirability of concentrating all State activities 
relating to food under a single hand instead of the Food 
Controller’s voice being one amongst many. ‘They were 
a trifle too intransigeant to be really effective, but nothing 
could have exceeded their value in convincing the masses 
that the Food Controller meant well, even though he 
did not always act as they desired. 


14. Intoxicating liquor 


Early in February 1918 Lord Rhondda received an 
appeal from the American Food Administration to con- 
sider the advisability of agreeing upon a policy of complete 
cessation of brewing on both sides of the Atlantic. Allied 
competition for barley was forcing up grain prices 1 
the United States, and temperance advocates protested 
against drastic measures of control while barley was 
going to England for purposes of brewing. 

It is curious how few traces survive of the controversy 
which raged throughout the mid-war period with re- 
ference to the State control of liquor. Our share in the 
conflict was originally confined to making the adjustments 
which the economic use of grain required; we found 
that this involved control of prices and description of beer 
as well as the limitation of its output ; similar measures 
had to be taken in respect of spirits where the continuance ~ 
of distilling in some shape or form was necessitated for 
the purpose of safeguarding our yeast supplies ; we had 
further to express our views on the encouragement Ol 
restriction of wine imports in order to lessen the strain on 
the limited supplies of beer and spirits which were forth- 
coming. The framing of these measures naturally in- 
volved a policy, and the slogan of Mr. Clynes, ‘More, 
better, and cheaper beer ’, coupled with his statement that 
the abolition of vodka was a principal cause of the Russian 
revolution, forced his enthusiastic adherents to fight for 
‘Merrie England ’ and the best drink that war necessiti 
would allow. 

The Food Controller (Transfer of Powers) Order, 1917; 
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_ secured the transfer of certain powers under the Output 
_ ofBeer (Restriction) Act, 1916. When we arrived on the 
_ scene the Liquor Control Board were in possession. They 
had already promulgated a series of restrictions which, 
the German Chancellor remarked, would have been 
 tegarded as violating the liberty of the subject even in that 
rstriction-loving Naive distinguished American who 
reached his hotel in Liverpool one Sunday evening at 
) o'clock and consequently had to drink ginger ale with 
his dinner was heard to murmur ‘ Gott strafe England !’ 
and was only reconverted to Allied sympathies on being 
assured that in the privacy of his bedroom he could drink 
a much as he pleased. There were prohibited areas 
and normal areas : in the latter a man could get as drunk 
a he desired ; in the former the workers kept sober and 
cursed the Government until they found that salvation 
a to be procured by forming a working-men’s club. 
iM a warped notions pervaded the minds of the 
ee ontrol Board ; the first was that only small beer 
ae : drunk, the second that only they should have the 
Hew’ 0 ‘. It became, then, our duty to join issue with 
‘ a \gnants, and to force them to retreat to their 
ae in the North of England, where they have 
med, as publicans, an excellent reputation. 
A nae first encounter with them in January 1917 
at a Pyrrhic victory. Lord Devonport suggested 
Rihe: Output of beer should be reduced to 50 per cent. 
q ae eae OT 10,000,000 standard barrels. Lord 
ae a jected quite rightly that this would curtail 
eee ae teducing demand and would lead to 
loc = ae entally it would cost the Exchequer about 
Shick o - and would cut across the policy of dilution 
people no Pe sO successful in the case of spirits, as 
atk ae, tae two whiskies when before they only 
fasing a nee ae of this last argument lay in con- 
ni ee oe ae of beer and spirits ; three whiskies 
nobody. could i ‘© quite an agreeable drink, whereas 
Uhimately cele vive three pints of 2 per cent. ale. 
Te Instructed to issue an order limiting 
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the output to 114 million standard barrels, including 
750,000 standard barrels earmarked for the Navy and 
Army Canteen Committee. 

The Government coquetted for some time with the 
notion of State purchase, sublimely ignorant of the fact 
that they were seeking to destroy a source of revenue 
which would presently produce enough to pay three- 
fifths of our debt to America without cost or trouble of 
collection. It is possible, of course, that Lord d’Abernon 
foresaw the enormous rise in brewery profits that would 
result from watered beer, and contemplated their 
accumulated outpour into the State coffers. But would 
it have been possible for the State to become the sole 
exporter of whisky ? There is a perverse strain of sentt- 
ment about a democratic community which prevents 
the State from running anything at a profit for long, which 
is perhaps the reason why the experiment is seldom made 
seriously. The Ministry of Food only contrived to vanish 
just in time. Ultimately there reached us rumours of 
acute Parliamentary dissatisfaction with the suggestion of 
purchase, and no more was heard of it. 

In a beleaguered city which had proclaimed a national 
Lent it was fitting that there should be no more cakes, 
but intolerable that there should be 75 per cent. less 
ale. Hints had been given in several of the Reports of the 
Commission of Inquiry into Industrial Unrest that the 
high price and scarcity of beer irritated the workers, and 
an accumulation of Reports showed that this irritation 
was particularly felt by munition and agricultural workers. 
It was therefore determined in July 1917 to increase the 
permitted barrelage by one-third, 20 per cent. of this 
increase being allocated directly to brewers who agreed to 
brew half their output below a gravity of 1,036°. The 
balance was reserved by the Food Controller for distribu- 
tion among munition and agricultural workers, who weré 
thought to need it most, and this gave rise to the brewing 
surcharge licence which in common with others of its 
kind was destined to occupy the attention of Parliament 
In years to come. 
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In order to get this reserve of beer straight to the 
workers without increasing the demand on rail and road 
transport, two steps were necessary: first, to ascertain 
from the Ministry of Munitions the brewing areas in 
which munition work was carried on; secondly, to secure 
the co-operation of the brewers trading in these areas, 
so that the allocations could be effected on a parity with 
the permitted quantities in the several districts. ‘The 
extra beer was distributed through working-men’s clubs, 
through licensed wet canteens on factory premises, and 
through licensed houses near the works, on presentation 
of authorized vouchers. In the Sheffield area alone 
5,000 standard barrels per quarter were distributed by the 
voucher system, which ensured the beer reaching the 
tight man without loss of time, and certainly secured 
increased output. 

This system gave the brewers who traded in the muni- 
tions areas a decided advantage over those who did not, 
especially as the additional cost of working was very 


slight and the takings almost all profit. At a time more- 
over when the necessity that all should share alike in 
profits and 


privations was constantly emphasized, con- 
siderable feeling arose, and in order to adjust what was 
tecognized as a real ground of complaint the Department 
Suggested that the additional profits resulting from these 
special licences should be pooled and distributed between 
all brewers in accordance with their normally permitted 
Output. It appeared, however, that the brewers princi- 
pally concerned objected to giving this assistance to their 
trade competitors, and the Department was urged 
Instead to arrange that the brewers who were thus 
privileged beyond their competitors should be required to 
pay a licence fee at the rate of 355. for every additional 
barrel brewed. A sum of £1,750,000 was obtained from 


these fees, which by arrangement with the Treasury 
was devoted to the reducti 


on of general administration 
charges of the Ministry of Food. Sir George Younger 
raised in Parliament the q 


uestion as to the legality of 
these charges on the ground that taxation, however 
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equitable, ought to be imposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and not by a department of the Ministry of 
Food. At that time, however, constitutional propriety 
seemed rather early-Victorian, and we were clearly 
entitled to argue that this specific method of pooling was 
adopted at the request of the brewers themselves as a 
preferable alternative to our suggestion of distributing 
the amount among the trade. In any case, even when the 
House of Lords judgement in the Wilts United Dairies 
case focussed public attention on these Star Chamber 
methods, only a single claim for the refund of this levy was 
put in, namely for an amount of £14,388 155. on behalf 
of the Bristol Brewery (Georges & Co., Ltd.), and six 
months afterwards the claimants wrote stating that this 
claim had been preferred without their knowledge. 

Viewed as a feint, the earlier restriction had proved 
beneficial in enabling stocks of barley in the hands of 
brewers and maltsters to be diverted for use in the making 
of bread. Returns had shown that there was enough malt 
to suffice for the authorized output for the summer 
quarter, and it was stated to be problematical what, if any, 
brewing would thereafter be allowed. Malting was, 
therefore, prohibited except under licence, and a Clearing 
House Committee was set up to redistribute existing 
stocks. Licences were confined to the manufacture of 
ae for vinegar, malt extract, and commercial purposes. 
he course of events, however, made it obvious that the 
uceion once established must be continued, and 4 
poe ee of malting be resumed, steps being taken 
ntrol the prices of draught beer of gravities below 
1,042" sold in public bars. A careful watch was kept 00 
the quantities of barley purchased and the amount 
of malt manufactured, so that in February it was again 
possible to stop malting and to arrange for the surrender of 
hetohe, eee = barley representing 100,000 tons 0 
all sugars opis: aa oe aa io ve 
MeL eek so ae ea human consumption i 
Sateen. T ord Rhondda could truthfully 
- Hoover that malting was prohibited and that 
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the output of beer had been reduced to 13/36ths of 
the pre-war quantity. It was inhuman to expect the 
British working-man to give up his beer just at the 
time when for British beef he had to substitute American 
bacon. 

By this time the Government policy was fairly settled. 

alting was to be limited to five months in the year ; 
cereals were to be economized by increased dilution and 
demand discouraged by increased taxation. The average 
gravity at which the statutory barrelage was to be brewed 
Be eo estoexceed onoz0 im) Great Buitain and 1,045° 
in Ireland—a considerable bonus, this, for Guinness. A 
system of transfers was instituted to enable British 
brewers who brewed below 1,030° to sell their surplus 
gtavity rights to brewers of stronger ale. The net result 
of this policy was throughout the War period to divert 
some thirteen million quarters of barley from brewing 
to bread-making and to reduce the consumption of sugar 
by nearly 400,000 tons. 

In November 1917 the War Cabinet had decided 
that the release of wines from bond should be without 
distinction of quality, and should rest on the basis of the 

gures of the year 1916. The interest of the Food 

inistry in allowing more wine to come upon the market 
Was to check the increased demand for spirits and render 
a larger Proportion of the limited supplies of beer avail- 
able for the working classes, who either could not afford 
wine or, more probably, disliked it. 
although in theory it doubled the quantity of wine 
teleased, had no practical result, because distributors who 


Possessed wine in bond had exhausted their clearance 
Tights, while those who retained their cleara 


ine bond whe Hood Controller, 
therefore, asked for 1 icti 


This concession, 
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the result that the tangle was cleared and this fresh con- 
cession granted. ay ve 

This seemed a most sensible decision, for political as 
well as social reasons. Our imports from France were 
extremely restricted and it was highly desir able that the 
only substantial market for her wines should be freed. 
The same argument applied to Portugal, while the pro- 
portion of shipping allocated to Spain could hardly be 
more comfortably employed. Unless fresh wines came in, 
those already in bond would not be removed. The con- 
cession, moreover, had precisely the effect that was 
anticipated. Port became the staple drink of the middle- 
class war worker ; some of the stronger ales found their 
way to the poorer type of licensed houses, stimulating by 
contrast with the Government Ale beloved of the 
malignants a desire to win the War and enjoy for all time 
this rare and refreshing drink. 

Whisky had by this time become extremely hard to 
obtain, even by the profiteers who could afford to pay 
25. 6d. for a small drink. There were few shrewder judges 
of the effect of war than the Senior Fellow of All Souls 
who said, in 1914, ‘war means whisky’ and ordered ¢ 
hogshead ; in 1915, ‘more war means more whisky’, 
and ordered a-puncheon. In 1916 he died, a compara 
tively rich man. The distillation of potable spirit was 
prohibited in 1916, and in view of the increased quantity 
of spirits consumed in munition areas it was decided in 
1917 to limit the quantity to be released from bond to 
50 per cent. of the amount released in the previous year. 
The reduction in available supplies coupled with the fact 
that these were exclusively held by a small number 0 
wholesalers caused prices to soar, and in April 1918 it 
became necessary to fix maximum prices for spirits 1n 4 
licensed premises. 

Directly prices were fixed wholesalers displayed a2 
acute reluctance to part with their stocks, except a 
prices which would leave the licensed trader no possibility 
of profit. We had, therefore, to fix an elaborate scale of 
inter-trade prices, to arrange that retailers should have 
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a right to call on their normal wholesalers for supplies, 
and to procure as best we could supplies for retailers and 
private customers who had no datum year of precedent 
on which to base their claim. The Advisory Committee 
rendered invaluable service in this respect. 

The complexities of these various problems would 
have justified the employment of a considerable staff, 
but Sir Walter Roffey contrived to get the bulk of the 
work done by the trade, without ever letting the control 
get in their hands. That is the difficulty of a temporary 
Department of State which engages in or controls trade : 
without the active assistance of traders it is incompetent ; 


their assistance js apt to become autocratic, and an un- 


desirable tinge of self-interest to emerge. Roffey, Kahl, 


and Wightman were neither brewers nor distillers, but 
their acquaintance with the grain and malting trades 
gave them a general insight which largely obviated the 
necessity for detailed information. Mr. Whitbread was 
at pains last year to refute a suggestion expressed by Lord 
Astor in The Times that no access was ever given to the 


accounts of brewers. ‘The answer probably is that no 


costing investigations were made because none were 
required, 


15. Stocktaking. 
The notion of a Protective assurance of our food 
Supplies h 


as recently obtained support in reputable 
nvarters for reasons of national defence in time of war. 
© Rome producer would come first, the Empire pro- 


r ultimately 
carefully pre- 
tion requires, and of the 
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Milk and potatoes could be regarded as secure; they 
have always been the British farmer’s natural monopolies. 
Fish would be in constant supply, and fruit and vegetables 
would be forthcoming in due season. Home-grown 
wheat we were never able to take seriously ; it was a 
keen struggle by means of restricted consumption to 
raise our home-produced butchers’ meat to four-fifths of 
our requirements and maintain it at that level, but it was 
done. We could not think imperially in terms of food 
supply, as our more distant granaries were gradually ren- 
dered inaccessible. We had to take whatever we could get 
wherever credits, food, and ships contrived to coincide. If 
we had only produced at home more pigs and fewer 
potatoes, the balance of available supplies would have been 
throughout more reassuring. As it was, a comparison of 
the stocks of principal foods in the United Kingdom at 
various dates from the inception of the Ministry of 
Food to the termination of Lord Rhondda’s cereal year 
shows the success achieved by his protective methods. 














Commodity 1917 1918 
Ist Fan. Ist Sept. ist Fan. 1st Sept. 
Wheat (incl. flour) 1,815 3,290 omg 3,408 
te Go 88 120 207 
62 
Bacon and Hams 27 Ss ee a 
Fats 17 48 ae 
Sugar 108 181 197 424 
= a 5 21 17 45 





A slight increase in the consumption of flour and bread 
had been originally balanced by a slight decrease in the 
consumption of meat, which became, of course, more 
marked when meat was rationed. At no time was there 
any reduction in the demand for home-killed meat, but 
although our stock of pigs decreased by 20 per cent. 
during the first year of control, and our flocks by 10 pet 
cent. during the second year, cattle were never seriously 
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threatened, except by American suggestion, and our 
dairy herds actually increased in quantity. 
The commodities of which the supply was noticeabl 

short were maize, butter, and margarine. ‘The Wheat 
Commission were always clamouring for more maize, but 
the American objections were not resisted by us so 
stoutly as might have been anticipated because we were 
always afraid that it might again find its way into flour. 
The butter position we were inclined to regard as hopeless 
ever since we had fixed an unremunerative conversion 
price, but we were presently to be convinced that the 
poorer classes placed an extraordinary value on their 
2 oz. weekly ration, and this had to be secured whatever 
else might go short. The scarcity of butter naturally 
caused an €normous increase in the demand for margarine, 
the imports of which were falling off; our efforts to 
stimulate the home manufacture of this commodity 
nearly succeeded in quadrupling the amount produced. 
elias Interesting, after an interval of years, to trace the 
tise and fall in tonnage of this home manufacture in pro- 
portion as encouragement was forthcoming or withheld, 
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Estimated ; 
Year | Home Pro Imports Total Less Estimated 
Eat I and 2 Exports Consumption 
a 
I 2 3 4 5 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 

1914 89,856 74,641 166,317 1,385 164,936 
1915 115,388 102,609 217,997 1,124 216,873 
1916 128,908 137,643 266,551 1,555 264,996 
1917 185,328 92,390 275,718 1,222 274,496 
1918 236,912 15,083 251,995 815 251,180 
1919 325,260 22,968 348,228 4,770 343,458 
1920 | 275,000 44,899 320,499 4,240 316,259 
1921 182,000 52,304 234,304 1,298 233,006 
1922 173,086 49,950 221,036 1,036 220,000 
1923 148,813 61,806 210,719 1,713 209,006 
1924 130,000 65,761 195,761 2,142 193,619 








It is curious how, whenever competition is restored, 


home Production steadily declines, while foreign imports 
Mvariably increase, 
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What really mattered was that bread grains were safe, 
In March 1917 the Cabinet had decided that we should 
maintain a thirteen-weeks’ reserve. In the two following 
months the losses by enemy action were so alarming that 
we saw no prospect of maintaining this reserve after 
November. When November came, the adequacy of 
supplies was no longer in doubt, and this happy state of 
things continued until September 1918, when supplies 
of all descriptions had to compete with the transport of 
American troops. 

A point which always impressed the present writer was 
the advantage of non-perishable imports. If the list 
is read downwards, wheat, rice, seeds, nuts and kernels, 
sugar, and tea emerge as the sort of things which could 
stand a short or long sea-voyage without their quality 
being affected in any way. Moreover, wheat can be 
grown better on the American continent than here; 
rice, seeds, nuts, and kernels are tropical products ; sugar 
suggests the West Indies, while tea comes from India and 
Ceylon. Meat and bacon alone are indigenous home pro- 
ducts, that is to say, they can or ought to be produced 
better here than elsewhere in the world. 

Another point which impressed him, even when we 
were truthfully blaming the American producer for our 
high prices, was the immense resourcefulness of the 
Empire. Ifthe commodity list is again read downwards, 
wheat, rice, seeds, nuts and kernels, sugar, and tea emerge 
as Empire produce. If our agricultural effort had been 
concentrated on meat production, the whole supply of 
principal foods might well have been British. It was 
an obvious convenience to use American wheat, even 
though we supplied at rare moments the Far West with 
Australian wheat; it was an obvious convenience to 
use Cuban sugar, even though we had to pay for it three 
times the price of Mauritius sugar. ‘These were mere 
accidents of war. In normal times, with a little help 
from Holland, Denmark, and the Argentine, if the 
British farmer were not so mulish, we could derive our 
food-supplies from Empire sources in far greater measure 
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than at present. Unfortunately, almost every suggestion 
which is advanced for attaining this admittedly desirable 
end is framed on wrong lines. 

Take, for example, the suggestion that we should come 
to closer quarters. with Dominion producers, or another 
suggestion that if Soviet Russia again becomes an exporter 
of wheat the State should purchase the exportable 
surplus and distribute it to the miller at bare cost. 
Imported grain is now distributed to the miller at bare 
cost, and if Soviet Russia ceases to import and begins to 
export, or if Canada has a good harvest, the effect is 
immediately seen on the world-price of all grain. The 
world-price of wheat is a Chicago option, but man does 
not live by bread alone. 

The Wheat Commission effectively controlled the pur- 
chase and resale of rice in respect of which there were 
Tepercussions after the Armistice. Supplies of tea were 
never in doubt after the Indian and Ceylon Governments 
had assumed control at the source and we had appointed 
a competent administrator at the Mincing Lane end. 
Once when we queried an administrative arrangement at 
Calcutta, the Babu wrote back and said that we must 
disguise our expostulations because the Tea Commissioner 
was a Royal Engineer and consignments consequently 
enjoyed a singular immunity from loss by enemy action. 
Egypt played up well and we found eggs there as well as 
oilcake ; the smaller Crown Colony planters made their 
fortunes almost under protest, perhaps because they are 
the best-governed communities in the world to-day. 

For the bulk of our supplies, however, we were driven 
on tothe United States market, simply because the North 
Atlantic route was the shortest and most defensible. 
Fortunately the Government of the United States had 
realized the position in time and were prepared to render 
assistance at a price both in goods and by loans to the 
cause which they had come to recognize as common to 
themselves and their European associates. Provided that 
supplies could be shipped, we had ceased to trouble much 
about their getting through ; the gallantry and cunning of 
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the British Navy and Mercantile Marine had foiled the 
submarine menace, so far at any rate as famine was 
concerned. 


16. America’s effort. 


It had always been clear that, unless the normal ship- 
ments of foodstuffs from the United States were consider- 
ably increased, Allied supplies would tend to fall below 
danger-point. The effort of America in this direction 
was really rather wonderful; in the three years before the 

: War the average food exports were 6,959,055 tons; inthe 
fiscal year 1917-18 the exports were 12,326,914 tons; 

j in 1918-19 they reached the figure of 18,667,378 tons. 

The heavy demands upon the American markets which 
preceded the entry of the United States into the War 
justified at the outset the institution of a single national 

authority to stimulate home production, to take the 
necessary measures of conservation, and to regulate 
export and import operations. Congress passed an 
Embargo Act, which was followed by a Food Control 
Act, the powers conferred upon the President thereunder 
being delegated to Mr. Hoover. No price-fixing powers 
were conferred on the new administration, but a minimum 
two-dollar price of wheat was fixed for the 1918 wheat 
crop, with power to vary this price for subsequent crops. 

The American farmer resembled his English brother in 
one respect; he promptly said that the two-dollar price 
was not enough and contrived to get a Io per cent. 

increase on this for 1918 and another six cents for 1919. 

j But he certainly delivered the goods. The yield of wheat 

i in 1916 and in 1917 had been 636 million bushels, the wet 

harvest of the latter year balancing the increased acreage ; 
the yield in 1918 was 921 million bushels and in 1919 

940 million bushels, bringing the increase nearly up to 50 
percent. The Grain Corporation have not yet succeede 
in getting rid of the profits which they earned as honest 
brokers. 

In November 1917, when, on Mr. Hoover’s invitation, 
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our Mission for purchasing bacon arrived in New York, 
the stock of hogs had fallen very low. The promise of a 
considerable contract price had the desired effect of 
raising the birth-rate, although the offspring so patrioti- 
cally conceived were too young to take part in the War. 
They came into their own in the autumn of 1919, to our 
extreme discomfort as will presently appear. Producers 
of vegetable oils (from cotton-seed and peanuts) were 
promised a price of 174 cents for their crude oil, but this 
failed to produce any prodigious effect. The effort was 
further made to stimulate the Cuban production of 
sugar by a contract price, first of $7-35, and later of $8-49 
per 100 lb, refined, and this produced an increase of 
approximately 20 per cent. Our retail selling price of 
sugar ran neck and neck with the Cuban producer’s price. 

So far, apart from wheat and sugar, good intentions 
were more apparent than commodities; perhaps the 
American control of meat and fats was hardly carried far 
enough. It was thereupon determined to supplement it 
by a patriotic appeal framed precisely on the lines followed 
with such slight effect by Lord Devonport and Sir Arthur 
Yapp. The amazing thing was that this appeal promptly 
achieved a huge success. The American woman largely 
dominated consumption, and the accumulated result of 
savings came in very useful in the spring of 1918, when 
our meat supplies had been unduly lessened by a slavish 
though inevitable following of War Office methods. 
Shortly before the Armistice a proclamation was issued 
prohibiting the use of foodstuffs in the production of any 
distilled or malt liquor, so that ultimately food conserva- 
tion in the United States became more of a reality than 
elsewhere. 

It is always invidious to dogmatize on international 
psychology. So far as the response to the appeal for food 
economy is concerned, it would bea sufficient explanation, 
if it were true, that our martyrdom was personal rather 
than vicarious. ‘The bulk of the American people wanted 
to help the Allies in some way, and this method appealed 
to their sentiment, which differs widely from our own. 
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We dislike drunkenness, but count it no shame to express 
a preference for beer over milk. We dislike red Sunday 
Schools, but do not prosecute our clergy for doubting 
the Immaculate Conception. It is probably true, how- 
ever, that Englishmen and Englishwomen care more 
about their food than do their Transatlantic cousins; 
they can dispense with the ritual observances which make 
almost any meal in France a pleasure, but they require a 
recurrent service at regular and frequent intervals. 

The administrative problem of getting his supplies 
along the railways and through the ports in competition 
with munitions and the new recruits gave Mr. Hoover 
more trouble. Shipping had been concentrated on the 
Atlantic seaboard, and it was precisely there that the 
first difficulties arose. ‘The first Report of the Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies gives a vivid description of 
these landward difficulties in oversea markets : 


‘The Halifax explosion of December 1917, which destroyed some 
heavy shiploads of breadstuffs for British account, was followed by 
a still greater disaster caused by a blizzard-in the United States of 
America which lasted at intervals throughout January 1918. A ter- 
ific storm accompanied by 45 degrees of frost blocked New York 
Harbour with ice, and produced such confusion on the railways that 
the carriage of coal was interrupted and factories in the Eastern 
States had to close for lack of fuel. One hundred and fifty Allied ships 
were likewise held up in New York for lack of bunkers ; so great, 1 
fact, was the railroad paralysis that it was actually quicker to move 
grain from the Pacific Coast by sea than to send it overland by rail, 
Another, and still more vexatious, impediment to shipping was the 
recurrent labour disquiet in South America, resulting in unfore- 
seen delays at most inconvenient moments.’ 


These troubles in respect of grain were aggravated for 
us in the case of other foodstuffs by the fact that the 
market was frequently bare, while in some cases the dollars 
were not available. In all cases, moreover, we had to pay 
a firm price for articles of varying quality, and were ie 
quently thankful to get anything at all. 

American control of food exports was invaluable 
to the Allies in enabling them to tighten the food 
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blockade against the enemy by preventing direct or 
indirect leakages. 


* An example of indirect leakage was the large exportation from 
the United States of feed by neutrals, who thus greatly increased 
their live stock herds, and then shipped a large part of the resultant 
animal products into Germany. Since the Américans and Allied 
populations were denying themselves severely for lack of shipping, 
it was deemed a just war measure to require the neutrals to do 
without goods that would benefit the enemy only, if the supplying 
of these goods required shipping from the United States. The 
Government maintained representatives in each neutral country in 
Europe and South America for determination of their production 
and of the actual necessities of their imports to prevent suffering 
among their population. It was further necessary to require 
measures of rationing among neutrals to limit their consumption. 
While neutrals did not suffer undue privations, subsequent reports 
from Germany showed that under this pressure the German supply 
of food from adjoining countries fell from 77,000 million calories 
per month in 1917 to less than half that amount per month in 1918. 
Furthermore, the neutrals were required to furnish shipping to the 
United States as a consideration for their supplies of food and other 


commodities, and upwards of 1,000,000 tons of neutral shipping 
was thus transferred to the Allies. 


The neutral did not have a particularly gay time after 
America came into the War. If we had been allowed to 


adopt these methods at the outset, the War might have 
been over in 1916. 


17. Stability achieved. 


The effect of the introduction of price control from 
July 1917, when the main development of our policy 

egan, was very marked. The rate of increase for con- 
trolled foods during the subsequent fifteen months was 
one-fourth of the rate which had obtained during the 
three preceding years of war. It was also far less than the 
tate of increase for other staple articles in this country, 
e.g. textiles, coal, and soap, and contrasted most favour- 
ably with the price in France, Germany, and Sweden 
respectively. Controlled foods covered 94 per cent. of the 


1 Buceycl. Brit., vol. xxxi, p. 100. 
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total food expenditure and included every important food, 
but if the prices of these foods had continued after July 
1917 to rise at the same rate as before, they would in 
October 1918 have stood, not 115 per cent. but 150 per 
cent. above the pre-war level; if they had continued 
after July 1917 to rise at the same rate as textiles they 
would have reached 185 per cent. 

The comparative rise in the price of foods and other 
necessary articles is shown in the following table : 





Average monthly 
increase between 





Fuly | Fuly | Oct. | Fuly | Oct. |— 
1914 | 1917 | 1917 | 1918 | 1918 Fuly io Paly 1911 
an 


an 








Fuly 1917 | Oct. 1918 
Principal con- too | 205 | 194 | 202 | 216 2:92 0°73 
trolled foods 
All principal 100 | 203 | 198 | 213 | 229 2:87 1°73 
foods 
Textiles, leather,| 100] 234 | 245 | 294 | 313 3°72 5:27 
&e. 
Coal reo || gg] 19g |) 26Q ll B77 0:97 2:80 
Soap 100 | 133] 150] 233 | 233 0-92 6:67 
Candles too | 184 || 184 | 329 | 348 2°33 10'93 
Household oils too | 215 | 286] 319 | 319 3:20 6:93 





The keeping down of food prices was, of course, 
materially assisted by the Bread Subsidy, although, if 
allowance is made for what would have been the course of 
prices had bread been sold at its commercial rate, the 
ratio of increase in food prices after July 1917 would only 
have been half what it was before that time and consider- 
ably less than the rate of increase in other staple commo- 
dities. This result was the product of two factors—the 
fixing of prices and margins by the Ministry of Food on the 
basis of ascertained or computed cost, and the action of the 
Government of the United States and other exporting 
countries in controlling the prices paid to the producers 
there. In one set of circumstances at any rate State 
purchase can be safely substituted for competitive 
trading, viz. where there is a single source of supply 
dominated by a single seller. 
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Traders for the most part loyally accepted the suffi- 
ciently generous margins allowed by the Ministry, but 
having regard to the enormous number of retail shops it 
was not surprising that prosecutions had come to average 

_ 1,500a month, although not all of them were trade prose- 
cutions. The percentage of failure was negligible ; the 
trouble was the acute variation of the penalties im- 
posed, but there were happily stipendiary magistrates in 
most of the populous areas. The Royal Assent was given 
in June to a Food Profits Act which on the analogy of the 
Customs and Excise Acts rendered an offender liable to 
refund double his unholy gains, but the procedure was 
too cumbrous for general use and was actually utilized 
on only one occasion. 

The success of rationing was Lord Rhondda’s greatest 
triumph, simply because it was precisely there that control 
was expected to fail. The main cause of this success was 
decentralization coupled with a wise restraint in dealing 
with self-suppliers, i.e. farmers or other producers of 
meat, bacon, and butter who claimed at least that they 
should have a first charge on their own produce for con- 
sumption. ‘This they were given with certain mathema- 
tical reserves which were not seriously intended to fall 
within their unskilled powers of computation. The Ger- 
mans, whose strong point was never tact, had hopelessly 
estranged their agricultural producers. There is con- 
siderable truth in Sir Daniel Hall’s suggestion! that 
farmers were never rationed at all; they took what they 
could get, and gave what they felt inclined to spare. It is 
worth repeating that we never really viewed our rationing 
as a restrictive system, except that it prevented rich people 
from purchasing quantities which were required by the 
poor ; we viewed it as a system of State guarantee where- 
by the individual in consideration of surrendering his 
rights to buy what he could afford, wherever he could get 
it, could rely on procuring a reasonable quantity of any 
commodity in short supply whenever he called at the 
shop where he had elected to deal. Decentralization had, 

1 Agriculture, Encycl. Brit., vol. xxx, 
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moreover, this democratic advantage, that every one who 
took part in the administration or who knew some one else 
taking part therein felt to some extent the master of his 
own fate, especially as the whole process continued to be 
a novelty, the War terminating soon after systematic 
rationing was instituted. 

Our foreign Allies never imagined that our people 
would stand the ration, but the difference was extra- 
ordinarily slight ; the consumption of bread and flour, 
which was unrationed, actually rose by nearly half a 
pound per head per week ; meat, including bacon, fell by 
approximately the same amount. There was a Io per 
cent. reduction in fats, but a slight shortage of margarine 
was not of much account to people who were accustomed 
to eat butter. The same result is clear if you compare the 
position of the United Kingdom with that of the principal 
enemy country and a typical neutral. We had half as 
much bread again as Germany ; three times as much meat 
and fats; and subsequently more sugar. As compared 
with the Dutch, we had twice as much bread ; three 
times as much meat ; more fats and practically the same 
amount of sugar. It is probably no exaggeration to say 
that a large part of the population were better fed during 
the War than at any previous period, because for the first 
time they were assured of regular work and wages. 
Luxuries which had become decencies to the wealthier 
classes were of course curtailed, but essential foods were 
never really scarce. 

Complaint was made of the multitude of statutory 
orders. As our method was to amend the moment we 
found any of our experiments going wrong, the marvel 1s 
that there were so few. Many of them hardly deserved 
so dignified a title ; they were merely successive detailed 
directions under an order which prescribed an initial 
general use. Multiplicity was inevitable because they 
really were instructions given by a monopolist trader to 
his agents throughout the country in respect of almost 
every conceivable commodity except dry goods. We 
controlled everything with the exception of table condi- 
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ments, and salt would have been included if the War had 
lasted another six weeks. 

One incident of control was never cheerfully accepted 
by the public: the necessity of paying the same price 
whether the quality of the article purchased was good, 
bad, or indifferent. This was the natural outcome of our 
‘ pooling * system, which equalized the price of any given 
commodity, wherever bought, and sold the whole of the 
resultant product at a flat rate. The best illustration of 
the policy is in respect of butter, the cost of which in the 
different countries of origin at one time varied very 
widely. 


Price of butter 


per cwt. f.0.b. 
Denmark 4625. 
U.S.A. 2055. 
Canada : ‘ 4 2005. 
Argentine ‘ é : : 1705. 
South Africa 1705. 
New Zealand . : 1575. 
Australia . : ‘ : : IIs. 


Asa result of pooling all butter was sold at 25. 6d. a lb. 
The quality was generally inferior and the supplies so 
limited that no serious complaint was ever urged. In 
respect of meat, however, the wail of the West End 
butcher was pitiful, and the lack of effective demand for 
quality speedily reacted on the supply. That is the 
Meaning of the suggestion that control is apt to be 
subversive of quality ; we had not at that time contrived 
to institute effective differential rates of sale, while our 
experience of differential producers’ prices on an ascer- 
tained basis of cost was particularly unfortunate. 

Conversely, another aspect of the flat rate caused great 
joy to housewives in country villages or in remoter urban 
districts where increased cost of transport caused traders 
normally to require a wider margin of profit than was 
necessary in large stores. Every joint of meat and every 
cut of bacon was sold at the same price in Bond Street 
and in the village shop, and there could be no difference in 
kind. Impoverished aristocrats, whom high taxation has 
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forced to disguise their appreciation of quality, sometimes 

complain that the village butcher charges them 2$4d. a lb. 

more for Australian mutton than they have to pay in the 

neighbouring market town. The answer, of course, is that 
! Australian mutton is a luxury article for the village 
| butcher, as only impoverished aristocrats eat it. He 
charges the cost of having it sent out by the local omnibus, 
and is not too particular in his arithmetic. If you want 
to buy meat like State Express cigarettes, you must 
re-create food control. 

It is curious to reflect that the comparative ease with 
which we secured an adequate assurance of supplies was 
largely due to the fact that our supplies for the most part 
come from abroad. It was easier, even when the dearth of 
ships and dollars was increasing daily, to import commo- 
dities at a more or less reasonable price than to get them 
from the farmer, unless he happened to want to sell. In 
France, Italy, and Germany decrees were promulgated, 
but the farmer proved very hard of hearing. In this 
country the State purchase and resale of foreign meat was 
a far simpler proposition than any control over the 
marketing of home produced meat. ‘The farmer 1s 
naturally tenacious of his rights, which are few, and pro- 
fuse only in respect of his complaints, which are many ; 
it takes a clever man to make a successful farmer. 
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18. The price of achievement. . 


The King was pleased on the occasion of His Majesty’s 
birthday in 1918 to confer upon Lord Rhondda the 
dignity of a Viscounty and to direct that Mr. Clynes be 
sworn of His Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council. 

Seldom had recognition been more deserved, and it was 
peculiarly appropriate that the partnership character of 
this successful adventure was remembered. ‘The part 
which Mr. Clynes played lay in temporarily obviating 
the aloofness of Labour. His own acceptance of office as 
compared with Mr. Smillie’s refusal emphasized the 
national character of the Government ; he never wearied 
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in his attempts to exhibit the strength and justify the 
weakness of control; his institution of the Consumers’ 
Council formed the crowning-point of co-operative 
endeavour. Lord Rhondda had been vouchsafed the 
gift of clear vision, the courage to pursue his plans in the 
teeth of opposition, and the still greater courage perhaps 
to retrace an unfamiliar path if another outlet seemed 
more certain. 

Lord Rhondda never spared himself, and was well 
served by his staff because he was generous of the loyalty 
which he expected from others. Whenever he approved 
a scheme, he would not allow one jot or tittle to be 
altered without consultation with the responsible officer 
concerned. No stray mishap would ever shake his faith 
in those who served under him ; he knew that they were 
‘moving about in worlds not realized ’ and rejoiced at the 
frequent sagacity of their direction. He made their 
reputation his especial care and was diligent in secret to 
avert departmental displeasure caused by the obtrusive- 
ness of swollen heads. The brilliance of his achievement 
won the reluctant admiration of his ministerial colleagues, 
who betrayed, however, no signal enthusiasm for his pro- 
jects or gratification at his success. He courted publicity 
for the sake of power, and the whole-hearted support of 
the Press placed him on a pinnacle beyond the reach of 
jealousy and indifference. He was no orator, but one 
speech which he made will always linger in the present 
writer’s memory. Something had been sent him to say at 
a Grocers’ Federation luncheon with a minute suggesting 
that at some point or other a personal note should be 
struck. The speech was delivered, and at its close Lord 
Rhondda said: My father was a grocer, but he never 
enjoyed the privilege of serving forty million customers, 

Lord Rhondda was a lonely worker ; in his case, unlike 
our own, the inevitable strain was never lightened by the 
solace of comradeship. The strain, too, was incessant 
largely because the nation’s teeth were set on edge anid 
they refused to eat what they were given cheerful] 
The mere size of the organization was enormous, ive 
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annual turnover was approximately £900,000,000, im- 
ported cereals alone absorbing over a million a day. This 
amount represented the money paid for the purchase 
of foodstuffs with a view to resale. The bulk of it was for 
mported supplies, but grain, meat, and potatoes grown 
or produced at home contributed to swell the total. The 
scheme of control was in a sense complete, because no 
serious fault could be found with our treatment of 
supplies when they were duly forthcoming. The Select 
Committee on National Expenditure had approved our 
policy of equalizing the price of a given commodity, 
wherever paid by the Ministry, and selling the whole 
of the resultant product at a flat cost price designed to 
cover freight, insurance, and all administrative expenses, 
That these, although considerable, were never dispropor- 
tionate is proved by the fact that they were less than 
I per cent. of the total turnover. The distributive trades 
played up nobly, and our system of devolution was un- 
rivalled. But just as the maintenance of supplies was the 
Food Controller’s paramount duty, so it became an ever- 
increasing source of anxiety, because famine was bound 
to result unless the War could be brought to an end in 
time. 

There seemed a chance in February 1918, when the 
success of the London and Home Counties rationing 
scheme had defined the limits of control, that Lord 
Rhondda would be able to observe the relaxation which 
was imperative if he desired to see the completion of his 
work. Food had been acknowledged to be our first line 
of defence and had been given priority even over muni- 
tions of war. But the difficulties of the next two months 
were almost as great in respect of food control as those 
which beset our armies in the field. The enemy success 
on the western front following on the Italian withdrawal 
in the previous autumn placed our Allies in an awkward 
food situation; they had lost not only large stores of 
provisions, but many districts from which considerable 
crops were anticipated. The whole food programme had 
to be recast always in face of diminishing tonnage. 
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Really the task was too stupendous for one man, as so 
many tasks of modern government would be if they were 
seriously faced. Lord Rhondda always struck us as one 
of the few great men whom the War produced ; but his 
narrow escape from death when the Lusitania was 
torpedoed had undermined his health to an extent known 
only to his doctors and himself. When he went home at 
Easter for a short rest, all thoughts were concentrated on 
Amiens, and it was not until the reserves were in their 
places that we had leisure to feel anxious and presently 
to realize that he could not return. He knew that he had 
won the nation’s confidence and had set in motion a 
mighty engine of control which only ignorant meddling 
could displace. We had no misgivings about the success 
of our adventure ; the going was for the first time good, 
and the end was at last in sight. We mourned a friend, and 
incidentally a leader, who would have housed the people 
of England as easily as he had fed them. 

Lord Rhondda died at Llanwern on Wednesday, 3 July 
1918, having held office as Food Controller for rather 
more than a year. ‘Tributes were-rendered to his high 
qualities in both Houses of Parliament, Lord Curzon with 
his accustomed felicity of speech ascribing the success of 
his administration to three things: first, his business 
experience and faculty of organization; secondly, the 
possession of an unruffled temper ; and, thirdly, the great 
trust which he always reposed in his subordinates from 
whom he obtained the most loyal and devoted service. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL EXTENSION 


I. Conference of Food Controllers. 


On 1§ July 1918 Mr. Clynes was sworn in as Food 
Controller. He was returned unopposed for North-East 
Manchester on 16 July and took his seat in the House of 
Commons on the following day. There was no time to be 
lost, as the first meeting of the Allied Food Controllers, 
summoned at the instigation of Mr. Hoover, was fixed 
for 23 July. The Great Dispenser himself arrived in 
London on 19 July and was met at Waterloo by Major the 
Hon. Waldorf Astor, who had been appointed Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food. It was an 
exciting week. 

For the reasons which should have already become 
apparent there could be no question about the succession 
of Mr. Clynes. He had in fact been acting as Food Con- 
troller for over three months and administered the joint 
policy agreed with Lord Rhondda practically without a 
hitch. The only trouble was his lack of business aptitude. 
It was for precisely this reason that we were a trifle dis- 
mayed at Major Astor’s appointment. We knew that he 
was entirely fitted to administer the Horses (Rationing) 
Order, and wholly unsuited from our point of view to have 
any say in the quality of the permitted output of intoxi- 
cating liquor. His knowledge of another type of liquid 
beggared mere verbal description, but we felt that it 
might lead to trouble if these supermen from overseas 
had to be met and fought by Ministers who were, as Cecil 
Rhodes said of the Oriel dons, mere children in the world 
of business. And it did. 

The Allied Food Controllers were entertained at 
luncheon by the Lord Mayor of London on 23rd July. 
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France sent M. Boret and M. Vilgrain; Italy, Signor 
Crespi and Professor Attolico. ‘The principal dish at the 
luncheon was an American gammon. 

It was agreed on Mr. Hoover’s proposal that Mr. Clynes 
should preside over the Conference, and the Food Con- 
troller expressed his conviction that, just as there was 





“ MILK-OH !” 
Lorp Aston. 


Reproduced by permission of the Proprietors of Punch 


common cause in the field of battle, so those dealing with 
food problems should think in terms not of one country 
but of all. 

Mr. Hoover outlined the food situation and pee 
in the United States from the point of view of oy U 
tion to the Allied cause. He observed that he had pe 
the President one general instruction, namely that s 
people of the United States were eating at 4 one a 
table and that their aspect in all food matters was 
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of a common guest in a common cause. He expressed 
the view that the time had arrived when further steps 
should be taken to co-ordinate the food programme of 
each of the Allied countries in the light of— 

(2) their import necessities, 

(b) available tonnage, 

(c) finance, and 

(@) elimination of competition in purchase and trans- 
port. 

The aim of such co-ordination should be to preserve 
a proper balance between the needs of the Allied countries, 
hot only in respect of single commodities as had hitherto 
been the case, but in tegard to their food supplies as 
a whole, and to secure the purchase and transport of 
Oversea supplies. He suggested therefor the formation 
of an Inter-Allied Food Council, which should consist of 
the four Food Controllers of the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, and the United States, which should 
meet whenever required and should, within the limits 
of the powers conferred on it by the Governments 
Tespectively concerned, agree upon a programme and 
method of food imports covering the common needs. 

While the decision on matters of policy would rest with 
the Allied Food Council, he suggested that the routine 
work should be performed by a committee of representa- 
tives who should secure and co-ordinate the programmes 
of the various executives dealing with particular classes 
of foodstuffs and consolidate these programmes into a 
general programme for all foods and all Allied countries. 
The Allied Maritime Transport Council, the Inter. 
Allied Finance Council, and the Inter-Allied Scientific 
Commission should each appoint a delegate to assist the 
Committee of Representatives, who could invite repre- 
sentatives of other countries to be present when their 
interests were involved. The Committee would supers 
vise and ensure the purchase and shipping programme and 
generally carry on the work of the Council in accordance 
with its delegated powers. The Committee should 


comprise two representatives from each of the four 
3084 M 
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Allied and Associated Powers with an independent Chair- 
man to be selected from outside their own number. 

The French and Italian Food Controllers expressed 
their sympathy with Mr. Hoover’s proposals, and an 
agreement was subsequently framed on these lines. The 
trouble was to find an independent Chairman, and they 
were so impressed with the necessity of having some one 
of proved business acumen that they insisted on the 
selection of Sir John Beale, who usually contrived to get 
his own way without unduly ruffling foreign susceptt- 
bilities. The difficulty of Sir John Beale already being 
British representative upon the Wheat Executive was 
got over by his resignation of that post, which was filled 
by Lord Crawford, who never cared what position he 
held so long as the machine was made to work smoothly. 
Mr. E. F. Wise, as Chairman of the Meat and Fats 
Executive, was our other representative, and Mr. IP Ibe 
Turner, whose duties as Private Secretary had terminated, 
became Secretary to the Committee. It was agreed that 
the cost of office accommodation and staff expenses should 
be borne in equal shares by the four Governments con- 
cerned and that Sir Guy Granet should return to the 
United States to reorganize the purchase of North 
American food commodities on behalf of the European 
Allies. 

One resolution passed at the Conference is thought to 
deserve quotation : 


“Resolved that while the increased production of the United 
States renders it possible to relax some of the restrictions which 
have borne with peculiar hardship upon all our peoples, yet # 
absolutely necessary that rigid economy and elimination of waste 
in the consumption and handling of all foodstuffs, as well as i- 
creased production, should be maintained throughout the European 
Allied countries, and in North America. 

“It is only by such economy and elimination of waste that the 
transportation of the necessary men and supplies from North 
America to the European front can be accomplished, and that 
stocks of foodstuffs can be built up in North America as 42 i 
surance against the ever-present danger of harvest failure and the 
possible necessity for large emergency drafts to Europe. 
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‘We cannot administer the food problem on the basis of one 


year’s war ; we must prepare for its long continuance if we are to 
ensure absolute victory.’ 


Its gist can be expressed in two sentences, Whatever 
else the Allies could, or could not, get from North 
America, there was plenty of bacon. The pressure on 
tonnage no longer took the form of competition between 
munitions and food; the competition now lay between 
the transport of munitions and food on the one hand and 
of American troops on the other. The French had alread 
struck their first real offensive blow, and the whole line 
was now ready for the onward movement, which, with 
proper support, must lead to victory. 

Some definite conclusions of interest were framed 
before the Conference broke up. The first recorded that 
in the case of bread grains the measures of selection 
adopted in America had made it possible to provide such 
supplies for Great Britain, France, and Italy as would 
permit of bread distribution without rationing. It was 
decided to maintain actual dilution in the bread to the 
extent that, based on 80 per cent, milling of wheat, 
20 per cent. of other cereal diluents should be added to the 
bread. If the milling ratio in any gi 


exceed 80 per cent., then the Proportion of diluents might 
be reduced accordingly, 


e 


t in the import programmes 
to be drawn up by the Committee of Representatives, the 
following subsequent priorities should have effect : 
(1) Army supplies : meat, fodder, &c. 
(2) Civilian meat and fats 
(3) Feeds for dairy cattle, 
In the framing of import progra 


. 


Army supplies were assured as well as bread grains, 
although there was a difficulty about oats 3 It was, how- 
ever, necessary to reduce the frozen meat demand b 
a total of some 15,000 or 20,000 tons a month, as, taking 

M 2 
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into account the probable requirements of the American 
army, the original estimate would more than absorb all 
the available refrigerated tonnage. Compensation could, 
however, be found in supplies of preserved meat, which 
were plentiful. Supplies of civilian comestibles (sugar, 
coffee, tea, dried fruits) were unlikely to cause anxiety, 
but the feeding-stuffs position was rather hopeless. There 
was no concentrated cake available in the United States 
for export, owing to the partial failure of the cotton crop 
and the shortage of linseed, of which they were actually 
importers. The net imports of oilseed cake into the 
United Kingdom for the first nine months of 1918 were 
4,822 tons as compared with 173,734 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. 

Complaints as to the high level of American producers’ 
prices elicited a frank and cogent statement from Mr. 
Hoover, who realized that present prices bore hardly on 
all consumers but more especially upon the Allied peoples 
whose economic wage plane was much below that in the 
United States. Their economic plane was established 
through the drain on their markets by the Allies during 
1916-17 before they came into the War. Their sub- 
sequent efforts to stabilize prices in respect of five 
principal foodstuffs showed that the prices charged to the 
Allies were precisely the same as those paid by the 
United States Government. 


Price before Price after 
Controls Gontrols 
Wheat (No. 1. Northern) : : $3:25 $2:26 
Live hogs ; : : ie i760 
Maize . : : : ; 3 $2-20 $120 
@atsie 5 : ; : f 85 70 
Sugar (Cuban raws). : ; ; $5.90 $4:50 


Still greater reductions were effected in respect of 
copper and steel. : 

An analysis of grain prices showed that the America 
farmer received 69s. a quarter as compared with 315 
the pre-war average, his acreage price being less than 
that paid to the British farmer, while his yield was 5° P* 
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cent. less per acre. Moreover, the feed prices paid to the 
British farmer were some 70 per cent. higher than those 
realized by the American farmer for oats and barley. The 
shipping charge for war risk on hull and cargo was no 
doubt inevitable, but it should be remembered that, in 
order to secure the necessary exportable surplus of grain 
from the United States, areas had to be brought into 
cultivation which at normal prices could not be made 
to pay. 

The high prices of pork products merely represented 
American cost of production plus 4d. a Ib. The audit of 
the great packers’ accounts for the first year of American 
food control revealed their average earnings as approxi- 
mately 74 per cent. on their whole food business. Their 
beef sales showed an absolute loss, which they only re- 
covered upon their by-product business. 

He was certain that to sacrifice the margin of American 
production (upon which the Allies must piece out 
existence) by reducing the American farmer 10 per cent. 
—which would be 6 per cent. when it reached the English 
consumer—would be the rankest folly. Before the War 
American food exports averaged about 6,000,000 tons 
as against a promise of 20,000,000 tons for 1918-19—the 
tesult of economies in consumption and of promises to 
producers in order to stimulate adequate output. This 
margin of Io per cent. was the price paid by consumers for 
stimulation of production. It was borne cheerfully b 
American consumers, who might have evaded the obliga- 
tion ; it should be borne with equal cheerfulness by Allied 
consumers, whose purchase of supplies had been diverted 
from the cheaper markets of the Southern Hemisphere to 
the dearest market in the world. 

It sounded quite imposing, but we were conscious of 
a blank misgiving that not only were we to transport the 
American soldier, we should presently have to feed him. 
And the cupboard was unfortunately bare. 





CO 
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2. Domestic reactions. 


The Select Committee on National Expenditure had 
always been concerned at the huge cost to the country 
of the Bread Subsidy and had advocated the careful 
: exploration by the Wheat Commission and the Costings 


2, ee ee ee re 


Department of the Ministry of Food of any method 
whereby a reduction could be effected in its amount. The 
original instruction was that the Cabinet had decided that 
the price of the 4 lb. loaf in this country was to be forth- 
with reduced to a uniform level of gd., and the Wheat 
Commission accordingly arranged that flour should be 
sold to the bakers at 435. gd. a sack, which represented an 
allowance for baking costs and profit of 235. a sack. This 
figure was derived from information submitted by the 
trade, which, owing to the necessity of taking immediate 
action, could not at the time be verified. It was felt that 
bakeries whose costs were low would derive considerable 
profit from this margin ; it was necessary to protect small 
bakeries whose costs were high. Some disparity was in- 
evitable in view of the fact that at the time the uniform 
price was fixed there was a variation in the price of the 
4 lb. loaf of from tod. to 1s. 1d. The estimate submitted 
by certain sections of the trade that a sack of flour would 
only yield 89 loaves was not supported by experiment; 
the singular variations in the costs of baking and distribu- 
tion which emerged from the first set of investigations 
made by the Costings Department have already been 
noticed. If the subsidy had to be continued for any 
length of time a prima facie case appeared to be made out 
for a general reorganization of the baking industry, 
without which any abrupt addition to the cost of flour 
must involve serious interruption of the bread supply 12 
many districts. The number of retail traders made it 
impossible to contemplate any system of graduated in- 
voicing such as was adopted in the case of bacon whole- 
salers ; the absence of any close organization rendered it 
impracticable to attempt any method of graduated price 
fixing except in relation to areas. 


—— 
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When it was decided that the price of the 4 lb. loaf 
should be 9d., it was also considered by Lord Rhondda 
how far it would be possible to differentiate between the 
use of the flour for the loaf and its use for other purposes. 
We reported that it was not administratively possible 
at that time to confine the subsidy to the od. loaf, with 
the result that except for ‘ precluded purposes’ and the 
wholesale manufacture of biscuits, the whole of the flour 
used in the United Kingdom came to be subsidized flour. 
Pastry and cakes sold by confectioners and puddings and 
pies made by the housewife alike constituted a charge upon 
the taxpayer. The Committee were of opinion that the 
use of flour by vendors of proprietary bread might pro- 
perly be regarded as a ‘ precluded purpose’ in which 
case the makers of these breads would have to obtain a 
licence to take delivery of flour and pay a fee of 36s. 
a sack, which figure represented the approximate diffe- 
rence between the natural and the subsidized price of 
flour. The plain view of the Committee was that this 
licence fee should be imposed wherever possible. The 
Chairman of the Select Committee was Sir Frederick 
(now Lord) Banbury, who was legitimately rallied by 
Lord Parmoor in the debate in the House of Lords on 
Ist July 1924, when that House impetuously threw out the 
War Charges (Validity) Bill, on refusing to make good 
a charge of {7,000,000 which his own Committee had been 
anxious to increase. Lord Banbury professed that he 
could not see how the recommendations of the Committee 
could be turned into supporting illegal levies made by the 
_ Government, but Paragraph 36 of their Eighth Report in 

the Session of 1918 was certainly a distinct recommenda- 
tion that the licence charge should be extended. The 


truth is that it never occurred to any one that this charge 


was illegal. The Food Controller owned the flour: for 
the making of bread its sale was subsidized ; for the 
manufacture of biscuits it was not. 
The Committee pointed out fairl 
more drastic methods of control wer 
of the subsidy was bound to rise ; 


y enough that unless 
e adopted the amount 
higher wages were stil] 





ne 
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being demanded ; railway freights and blue-book freights 
had been raised 25 per cent.; while Canadian, American, 
and British farmers were asking higher prices for their 
wheat. Astothe expediency of the control of the bakeries 
they felt that the proposals involved administrative and 
political considerations which were outside their province. 
The expert food witnesses were divided ; those from the 
Ministry of Food favoured a larger measure of control, 
while those from the Wheat Commission thought that the 
game, at this last lap of the War, would not be worth the 
candle. Looking backwards, although the Bread Subsidy 
was by no means destined to terminate with the cessation 
of hostilities, if an agreement with the controlled bakers 
would have been anything like as interminable as the 
agreement with the controlled flour millers, it is a 
source of satisfaction to think that one was never made, 
although existing methods of distribution are largely 
uneconomic. 

On the relations between the Ministry of Food and the 
Wheat Commission the Committee dropped a bomb. 
They complained that the arrangement made on Lord 
Rhondda’s appointment that the Wheat Commission 
should become an integral part of the Ministry of Food 
had not been fully carried out, as the Commissioners were 
Tesponsible for their own finance and retained their own 
Accounting Officer. ‘The accounts were heavily in 
arrears, and too much faith could not be placed in the 
promised efforts to bring them up to date. They cone 
sidered that the unfortunate state of the Commission s 
accounts made it imperative that the Wheat Commission 
should be carried on as a definite division of the Ministry 
of Food and that the Financial Secretary of the Ministry 
should be in direct personal control of the finance of the 
Commission and should be its Accounting Officer. It was 
not suggested that the adoption of this recommendation 
should involve any disturbance in the Wheat Executive 
arrangements. At the same time, in order to secure umlty 
of financial control in the matter of food supplies, they 


Tecommended that the functions and responsibilities of 
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the Royal Commission on the Sugar Supply should be 
transferred to the Ministry of Food. 

Inasmuch as the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
reported on 20th June 1924 that the Wheat Commission 
accounts were still in too incomplete a state to enable him 
to append his certificate, there was something to be said 
for the Committee’s finding. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, if their transfer at that time would have made any 
appreciable difference ; they suffered from defective 
financial organization and inadequate staff; we could 
have given them the organization but our own financial 
staf was very patchy in places. We could certainly not 
have supplied an accountant of the calibre of Sir Laurence 
Halsey, whose health gave way under the strain; it 
wanted the best people with experience in the grain trade, 
and the meagre rates of pay sanctioned by the Treasury 
made them unwilling to sacrifice their posts. The weak 
point of Treasury control was in respect not of finance but 
of establishment ; they could not be got to realize that 
men risking their livelihood by serving in a temporary 
Department should be paid more, not less, than established 
Civil Servants ; their prejudice against dilution rendered 
futile the suggestion of the Committee that an Accounting 
Officer must be held Tesponsible for the efficiency of his 
staff, 

It was the old story of the conflict between the adven- 
turers and the mandarins ; the latter control the 
trough, but the prayer of every patriot should be that 
there may never be Wanting a supply of fit persons to 
adventure in the service of the State. 

_So far as the Food Ministry and the Wheat Commis- 
slon were concerned, the trouble was perhaps that there 
Were too many officers equipped for high adventure ; 
there was something about th 


€ atmosphere of both con- 
cerns which attracted the right t 
survival, Ifthe Ministry of F 


Wheat Commission would 
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with great discretion, largely through the instrumentality 
of Sir Arthur Holmes. But there would have been 
no Lord Crawford, Alan Anderson, and John Beale, nor 
should we have had a group of Allies perfectly satisfied 
so long as America supplied the goods, we paid for them, 
and they consumed them. The Wheat Commission had 
a fine sense of spaciousness ; they were accustomed to live 
in large houses and spend lots of money ; they were above 
all addicted to foreign travel, while we were not. The 
Meat and Fats Executive started with the banausic notion 
that, as we paid the piper, we should primarily call the 
tune ; as there was not enough of these commodities to 
go round, they must be rationed strictly—a nasty, mean 
notion as applied to our Allies, who disliked rationing ; 
breadstuffs, be it remembered, always being in unlimited 
supply. The suggestion, therefore, of the Select Com- 
mittee that the Food Ministry should absorb the Wheat 
Commission fell on singularly barren soil, as destiny had 
resolved that the absorption should be the other way 
round. When Mr. Clynes suggested that some action 
should be taken on the Committee’s report, he was 
informed that so long as the Commission was allowed to 
continue to do its work in its own way there would be 
no objection to its forming a Division of the Ministry 
of Food with Mr. Hugh F. Paul, one of its members, 
ranking as an Assistant Secretary (unpaid), but really 
functioning as a liaison officer; it was not desired that 
the Accounting Officer of the Ministry of Food should 
also become the Accounting Officer to the Wheat Com- 
mission, for which relief one Accounting Officer in embryo 
rendered much thanks. 

Unfortunately the reactions did not end there. The 
desire of France and Italy that Sir John Beale should 
assume the central responsibility for all Allied purchases 
of foodstuffs cut right across the predominance © the 
Ministry of Food and made it almost inevitable that the 
permanent head of the Ministry should become an 
explatory victim. A way out of the difficulty could pro- 
bably have been found and was indeed devised, but 
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withdrawal of Lord Rhondda’s strong hand had left the 
field clear for the clashing of personalities vitally differing 
on more important questions than the advisability of 
rationing bread and the extended control of bakeries. 
Tt was officially announced in the Press on 14th September 
that, in view of the acceptance by Mr. Wintour of the 
post of Controller of the Stationery Office, the Food 
Controller had asked Sir John Beale to act as Chief 
Secretary to the Ministry. It was further stated that 
in view of the development of Inter-Allied food control, 
he had decided to set up, within the Ministry, a Pur- 
chasing Board or Committee for British purchases, to 
work in connexion with the Committee of Representatives 
instituted by the Inter-Allied Food Council. 

The loss of Mr. Wintour 
officials of the Ministry, 
Food Controller should 
services, 


Rhondda, might fairly be ascribed the conspicuous 
success which the De 


hip its termination might 
ents of Mr. Wintour were 
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services of Sir Alan Anderson as Vice-Chairman. There 
is much to be said for adopting a system of regular inter- 
course between political chiefs and departmental heads ; 
the drawback is that regular meetings without anything 
particular to discuss involve a frightful waste of time. 
These councils have become very general in permanent 
departments, where the contrast with War Ministries 
rather suggests the difference between soliloquies in the 
House of Lords and debates in the House of Commons. 

The Purchasing Committee was constituted as an 
Imports Board under the chairmanship of Sir John Beale, 
assisted by Mr. J. R. Brooke and Captain F. B. Eliott. 
For the consideration of measures affecting the price 
and distribution of agricultural produce there was con: 
stituted a Home Supplies Board comprising representa 
tives of the three Departments of Agriculture and our 
two Agricultural Advisers, Sir Anker Simmons and 
Mr. C. B. Fisher. In view of the recommendation of the 
Select Committee on National Expenditure, 4 Joint 
Finance Board was established under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Alan Anderson to bring together the financial 
arrangements of the two Royal Commissions and the rest 
of the Ministry of Food, so far as they required common 
review. 

The vacancies caused by the resignations of Sir Harold 
Stuart and Mr. R. H. Carr were filled as to Fish, ne 
and Vegetables by the appointment of Mr. Arthur Towle 
as Assistant Secretary in charge of that division; 4 
a temporary measure, Mr. C. G. Hamilton was appointe 
to act as Chairman of the Bacon Board, while the Hon. 
_H. Woodhouse, as Deputy Assistant Secretary, te 
charge of the branches dealing with Tea, Coffee, ee 
and Dried Fruits. Mr. Carr proved that a mandarin os 
be also an adventurer by migrating to British Mee 
after conducting the obsequies of the A ee 
Organization Society. His deputy, Mr. D. RB. ined 
under the auspices of the Privy Council, has baa Rae 
a theory of vitamins which may seriously affect the 
of rations in the next great war. 
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The abruptness with which hostilities terminated can 
be gauged by the fact that even as late as October 
the conflicting claims of food, munitions, and American 
troops were reviewed on the footing that the winter of 
1918-19 would have to be used as a period of preparation 
for the resumption of fighting in the following spring. 
The substitution of open for trench warfare had raised the 
expenditure of ammunition to something like 5,000 tons 
aweek. ‘The view of those responsible for the supply of 
munitions was that the year should be divided into two 
parts: that during the first’ half-year, while home-grown 
cereal stocks were high, munitions should have tonnage 
" priority over food; and that during the second half 
of the year, after cereal stocks had run down, food imports 
should have priority over munitions. After the usual 
pyrotechnic display of inter-departmental strife, it was 
decided that, during the first half of the cereal year, food 
and munitions should share alike, and that, for the re- 
mainder, food should have three-fifths and munitions two- 
fifths of the tonnage available. 

The difficulty of framing the British food programme 
had been aggravated by closer co-ordination with the 
Allied and Associated Powers. France and Italy normally 
imported only small supplies of food, and though their 
demands had now become considerable they were of 
course upon a wholly different scale from that applicable 
tothis country. They therefore viewed with some sus- 
picion any priority given to foodstuffs over munitions of 
war. Again, the volume of food importation had come 
to be the definite limiting factor determining the size 
of the American trooping programme. While, therefore, 
the problem to be determined was clear cut, its solution 
could in no way be regarded as simple. 

The only conceivable su 
limitation of tonnage were : 

(1) The rationing of bread, and 

(2) The restriction of animal feeding-stuffs. 


ggestions for an increased 
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The rationing of bread had always been considered a 
very dangerous measure, technically owing to the fact 
that it would be impossible to ration bread equitably as 
between class and class. ‘There were, for instance, 
countless munition and agricultural workers who carried 
bread with them for their midday meal because they 
could not get cooked vegetables. Apart from the fact 
that bread could not be apportioned evenly like meat, it 
had been frequently argued that if industrial workers were 
hungry, had money in their pockets, and knew that there 
was bread in the bakers’ shops, they would have tt, ration 
or no ration. The other course proposed, namely the 
restriction of feeding-stuffs and, consequently, the in 
creased slaughter of herds and flocks, would produce great 
resentment amongst the farming class, who were in daily 
dread of the American packing trade. If once out home- 
grown meat supply were cut down, it would take many 
years to recover. 

The feeding-stuffs position was getting steadily worse. 
The arrangement made at the Inter-Allied Food Con- 
ference was for an allocation for this country from North 
America of no less than 1,700,000 tons, comprising maize 
to the extent of 750,000 tons, oats 500,000 tons, and cake 
450,000 tons. Unfortunately the actual supply did not 
exceed 20,000 tons owing to a miscalculation on the one 
hand of the needs of the American army and on the other 
of their available supplies, and it had already been made 
clear that there could be no further export of concentrate 
feeding-stufis from the United States) Lhe meas 
view was that we must either get our imports of cakes a0 
meals from elsewhere or start slaughtering our herds. The 
latter alternative was unpalatable ; it was a bad time t 
suggest increased dependence upon imported meat uh 
our considerably reduced demands could not be suppliee 

It had further become clear that unrestricted SiIp- 
ments of frozen beef would not be forthcoming and a 
higher prices must be paid for what there was- A 
leading live-stock associations throughout America i 
strongly represented that the prices of beef animals W 
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considerably below the actual cost to the raisers, and the 
correctness of this assertion was proved to the satisfaction 
of the United States Government, who agreed that unless 
a higher level of prices could be established supplies of 
animals for future requirements would be seriously 
jeopardized. ‘The Food Ministry found that the higher 
export prices would make it impossible to sell imports of 
frozen beef without incurring a loss unless the price were 
raised to the consumer. It was this decision which evoked 
the resolution of the Consumers’ Council that the sale of 
meat should be subsidized, but no action was taken on this 
resolution until some months after the Armistice, when 
the trend of higher prices was thought to justify an exten- 
sion of the policy of subsidies. 
The exports from America of bacon, hams, and lard 
were in a different position. Mr. Hoover’s policy of pro- 
pagation had been based on the assumption that not only 
during the continuance of hostilities but 
thereafter Great Britain and her Allies wo 
draw from the United States considerably larger supplies 
of hog products than they had been accustomed to draw 
before August 1914. The corn crop of 1917 was very 
large, and to encourage the raising of stock and to dis- 
courage the marketing of any but heavy hogs he had 
assured the farmers such a Price (by stabilizing the price 
of finished products) as to make it more profitable for 
them to feed corn to hogs than to put it on the market. 
Simultaneously the farmers were forced to comply with 
Mr. Hoover’s wishes by the fact that large quantities of the 
growing corn were so damaged by early frosts that it 
could only be used for feeding purposes. The marketing 
of sows was discouraged in the belief that the established 
level of prices would be sufficient inducement to the 
taisers to breed as freely as possible, while, as a final 
measure to build up an adequate Allied teserve, Mr. Hoover 
instituted voluntary porkless days. This scheme received 
the enthusiastic support of the people in the United 
States, and when Mr. Hoover relaxed his Testric- 
tions on home consumption the enthusiasts declined 


for some time 
uld require to 
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to take advantage of the relaxation. The wise fellows had 
learned to know their own war bacon. The result was 
that it became necessary for the Allies to purchase during 
the months of July, August, and September about 
50,000 tons of American bacon per month and approxi- 
mately 100,000 tons per month from October onwards, 
Any part of this could be frozen or mild cured and the 
supply could continue for an indefinite time so long as the 
price was paid. In view of the considerable divergence 
between price and quality, can it be wondered that we 
decided to cease purchasing at the earliest possible 
moment f 

The Armistice came just in time. We had been 
dragged at the heels of this international extension until 
‘we had ceased to be the arbiters of our economic destiny 
and had become a mere pawn in the game—a super-pawn, 
perhaps, since we found both ships and money, but still a 
pawn, because no piece of any consequence would 
consent to have its food programme, already framed on 
lines of rigid parsimony, cut down by 3,000,000 tons. 
The Ministry of Munitions programme had incurred 
a like condemnation, but fortunately the situation was 
saved by the prowess of our armies in the field, who beat 
the Germans in October, while our rulers were planning 
how to beat them in the following July. Like Theodore 
Hook, we would have accepted not fourteen points but 
forty, because in this last phase of the food game the dice 
were loaded against us. Owing to various causes, amongst 
which were included the increased cost of production and 
the necessity of buying an unusually large proportion 
of imported foodstuffs in markets with a high level of 
price, new advances in the prices of foodstuffs had 
occurred since Lord Rhondda’s death. As several 
articles of primary importance such as meat, milk, butter, 
margarine, and eggs were affected, the renewal of the 
upward movement occasioned considerable complaint. 
We added jam to the ration ; we controlled the price of 
eggs and contrived a reduction in the price of margarine. 
For the rest we informed the public that the rise was 
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inevitable owing to tonnage difficulties. They retorted 
that we had the power and ought to use it. But at that 
particular moment our influence in the settlement of 
gtave matters was negligible. 

One outrage we managed to avert—the creation of 
a Ministry of Supply. It might or might not have been 
an advantage for the three fighting services, who keep 
themselves to themselves, to have had their wants supplied 
from a common store. But Lord Rhondda’s last days 
were troubled by the suggestion that food supplies could 
be purchased by one department of State and distributed 
by another. We pointed out that no department could be 
responsible for fixing the price of, say, margarine, unless it 
were responsible for the whole series of operations from 
the purchase of the nuts and seeds down to the appear- 
ance of the manufactured commodity on the shop 
counter. Palm kernels, nuts, &c., were purchased from 
the West African native at a price fixed according to the 
| supply available and the demand for the particular 
kernel or nut. The allocation of the strictly limited 
tonnage depended on the particular demand at the 
particular season. The crusher was paid for his work 
according to the particular nut or seed used and the 
amount of his turnover, and the same principles governed 
the cost of refining and manufacture. Finally, distribution 
was effected aceording to rationed requirements, so that 
there was a continuous and extensive chain, no link of 
which could be at any moment ignored. 

A Minister of Supplies was appointed and a Bill was . 
introduced to validate his existence. But the establish- 
ment of our Imports Board took the wind completely out 
of his sails, and there is no record of his ultimate voyage. 


4. Producers’ prices. 


| We were shocked to learn that almost the last act of 

submarine frightfulness—the sinking of the Leinster in the 

Irish Channel on the 1oth of October—had caused the 

death of our Scientific Adviser, Sir Henry Thompson, 
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who had been with us from the first and had endeared 
himself to all by contriving to impart abstruse information 
genially. His place was taken, so far as our lessened demand 
for scientific information went, by Professor E. W. 
Starling, who had already assumed responsibility for the 
Inter-Allied aspect of the work. 

Conversely, we were delighted to hear that the King 
had been pleased to confer a peerage of the United 
Kingdom upon Sir Charles Bathurst, who combined the 
office of Chairman of the Royal Commission on the 
Sugar Supply with that of Vice-Chairman of the new 
Central Agricultural Advisory Council. It was announced 
that the new peer would act as spokesman for the Ministry 
of Food in the House of Lords, where his knowledge of 
agricultural matters would naturally command respect. 
His sole appearance in that capacity occurred just after 
the Armistice, when the influence of the Ministry of 
Food on agriculture was discussed in both Houses of 
Parliament. 

The much abused term ‘ world shortage’ had in the 
last month of the War become a reality. The feeding 
stuffs situation again gave farmers cause for complaint. 
There was little prospect of a return to the old standardof 
milling and consequently little prospect of a higher 
feeding value for wheat offals. It was clear that untl 
hostilities ceased barley must be taken for human food 
as a diluent of bread. The supply both of wheat and 
milk for the winter and spring was in danger, and the 
only action taken by the Food Controller consisted 
in restricting their profits. 

Mr. Prothero had come rather nobly to our rescue. In 
an address to the farmers at Chester on the gth of October 
he dealt at length with the question of prices, giving three 
instances, of wheat, barley, and meat, in order to illustrate 
the difficulties which beset those who were responsible 
for fixing the prices of agricultural products. He pre- 
mised that it was necessary to consider the interests of 
home consumers as well as of home producers. Prices 
again were flat rates, necessarily giving good returns to 
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some farmers and baremargins toothers. Prices, moreover, 
had become international, and had to be considered not 
only as affecting ourselves but also as affecting our Allies. 
In the case of wheat, owing to increased costs of produc- 
tion they would have liked a higher price, but President 
Wilson had refused a similar request by the American 
farmers on the ground that a higher price would send up 
the cost of bread in all the Allied countries. In the case 
of barley, farmers had asked that malting barley should 
fetch a higher price than milling barley ; the brewers were 
willing to pay more. The yield of malting barley was 
generally below that of feeding barley, and the difference 
in yield should be recognized by differences in price. 
Unfortunately, unless we milled our barley up to 50 per 
cent. and mixed it with wheaten flour for human food, we 
could not expect to get wheat from the United States. 
A similar grievance occurred in the case of meat. Why 
should choice Welsh or Southdown mutton fetch the 
same price per lb. as a worn-out ewe of a coarser breed ? 
The answer was, that in order to ration the meat supply 
it was necessary to have a flat rate for the consumer. He 
regretted the hardship to farmers in respect of high-class 
stock; he dreaded the disastrous effects on our flocks, 
especially on arable land. But in war time it was 
quantity not quality for which the Food Controller was 
bound to ask, and in no other way could he wipe out the 
differences between rich and poor in distributing a short 
supply of meat. 

The Select Committee on National Expenditure had 
expressed the opinion that the dual control exercised 
by the Ministry of Food and the three Departments of 
Agriculture should be clearly defined. It was clearly 
enough defined in Section 4 of the New Ministries and 
Secretaries Act, 1916, which made it the duty of the Food 
Controller to regulate the supply and consumption of 
food in such manner as he should think best for en- 
couraging the production of food. Naturally the three 
Departments of Agriculture were consulted in matters 
peculiarly within their ken; but their contention, initiated 
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in 1917 and continued down to 1921, that the Food 
Controller should only issue orders affecting agricultural 
produce with the concurrence of the three departments 
was wholly untenable: first, because they were three 
and we were one; secondly, because their efforts were 
mainly directed to placing producers’ prices on a pinnacle 
which became an eyesore to the industrial consuming 
public. They succeeded of course in doing this during the 
period of Lord Lee’s supremacy, but that is another story, 
as is also the great fall which Humpty-Dumpty sustained. 

In point of fact our relations were always most cordial, 
simply because our attitude towards agriculture was 
wholly philanthropic. We felt therefore that the state 
ment made by Mr. (now Sir) H. S$. Cautley, who opened 
the agricultural debate in the House of Commons on 
13th November 1918, that there was more discontent and 
more dissatisfaction among those interested in agriculture 
than had ever been known, was rather beside the mark 
Agriculture was never more prosperous ; farmers were 
tumbling over one another to buy their farms, except for 
a small minority who took advantage of the boom prices 
to clear out and live upright ; the hire was worthy of the 
labourer, and the acreage under wheat had reached high- 
water mark. The total number of cattle actually showed 
an increase on the pre-war returns; sheep were a million 
down, but that deficit could easily be wiped out 4 
single year in England and Wales alone; there was 4 
marked decrease in the pig population, but, as the number 
of pigs in England and Wales alone was presently destined 
almost to equal that of the whole United Kingdom 
before the War, this was merely a temporary embatrass- 
ment for the Pig Controller. It was of course unfortunate 
that, just after Mr. Cautley had assumed this office, the 
supply of feeding-stuffs gave out and we were reluctantly 
compelled to contemplate a wholesale slaughter of pigs, 
except in so far as these could be maintained on waste 
refuse. The consumer was reluctant to admit the 
economic justification of shipping bacon instead of maize 
from the United States. It is true that the bulk of food 
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eaten by an animal is greater than the weight of flesh 
produced by eating it, and that something like 2,000,000 
tons of maize would have been required to produce at 
home the 400,000 tons of bacon which it was proposed to 
import for essential needs during the ensuing winter. 
But, while the substitution of maize for bacon would have 
reduced the number of troops which could be brought to 
France by something like 300,000 men, the fact remained 
that the quality of the bacon imported was very different 
from that which would have been produced at home. It 
always seemed to us that a main lesson of the War was the 
increase in this country of pig production, and it was a 
curious example of the futility of human effort that this 
was the sole branch of agricultural produce that we con- 
trived to impair. 

Mr. Cautley then accused the Food Controller of 
handing over our meat supplies to the American Meat 
Trust. Now, if there was one bogey which war-time 
control both here and in the United States contrived to 
banish, it was this Trust. We had been forced to reduce 
the meat ration to 15 oz., and after 1918 we bought no 
meat from the United States at all. We had our own 
contracts with the Argentine and accumulations of 
Queensland beef which were destined to prove over- 
whelming. There is acute rivalry in the Argentine meat 
trade at the present time, and the Americans no longer 
have it all their own way. 

Mr. George Lambert, whose agricultural criticism was 
always helpful, stated that the number of officials engaged 
in agricultural control was rather worse than influenza, 
and pointed out that it was useless to issue priority 
certificates for feeding-stuffs when there were no stuffs 
with which to meet the demand. There was substance in 
both complaints ; unless an industry is highly organized, 
control inevitably demands a multitude of officials, and as 
agriculture in this country had never been organized at 
all, we were rapidly getting to the state depicted in the 
German saying, ‘a policeman for every cow’. It must 
further be admitted that the Feeding-Stuffs Branch were 
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not particularly deft at making bricks without straw ; they 
were ‘all dressed up and nowhere to go’, and the bravery 
of their attire rather irritated the onlookers. ‘There was, 
however, no way of getting over our defence: in order 
to maintain adequate munitions importation, the War 
Cabinet had decided to eliminate the importation of 
feeding-stuffs. 

Fortunately it had now become a question not of 
getting troops here, but of sending them back, so that 
the Food Controller was able to promise some measure of 
immediate relief. Additional feeding-stuffs were to be 
secured by a reduction in the percentage of extraction. 
This would mean the release of an additional 18,000 tons 
of good quality offals each week, although the weekly 
cost of the Bread Subsidy would be thereby increased by 
some £140,000. Farmers would, moreover, be allowed to 
use barley for feeding purposes to an amount of 20 per 
cent. of each threshing. ‘The Order prohibiting the 
slaughter of pigs weighing less than 112 lb. would be 
revoked, and care would be taken to ensure a sufficient 
quantity of feeding-stuffs being made available fot 
cottagers and members of pig clubs, who had bought their 
pigs in response to the Government’s appeal. Arable 
districts would in future draw their supplies from the 
adjacent grazing areas, and live-stock prices for the next 
few months would be raised, so as to compensate the 
farmers for having to hold back their stock. 

Lord Bledisloe emphasized the value of the Central 
Agricultural Advisory Council, which had been recently 
established with Lord Selborne as Chairman and Dr. 
Douglas and himself as Vice-Chairmen. This body was 
elected entirely by farmers and was called together at 
regular intervals to consider questions of policy and all 
Orders of the Food Controller relating to agriculture. 
Its criticism had already proved of great value and 1ts 
existence ought to remove all future cause of complamt. 
He illustrated the enormous increase of cost involved by 
concentration on the North American market by the fact 
that the Sugar Commission had in the previous spring t0 
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abandon several hundred thousand tons of cheap sugar 
of high quality in Java, owing to the length of the voyage, 
and to buy, at three times the price, sugar of lower quality 
from Cuba and other Western sources of supply. 

Whatever views might be expressed by stray Members 
of Parliament as to the drawbacks of our agricultural 
policy, the President of the Board of Agriculture had no 
doubts upon the subject. On the ground that without 
a Government guarantee the existing level of tillage could 
not be maintained, he induced the War Cabinet to guaran- 
tee that cereal prices for 1919 should not be less than those 
of the preceding year. The additional quantity of wheat 
likely to be grown would not exceed 100,000 tons ; the 
additional cost to the State would be between three and 
four million pounds; it would mean that control must 
continue until September 1920. But Mr. Prothero knew 
hisjob. The effect of control was to double the price paid 
to the home producer for wheat as compared with the 
period before control; the effect of decontrol was to 
halve the price paid to the home producer for wheat 
during the period of control. In view of this broad 
result, it mattered little that the Food Controller fixed 
a maximum price for carrots at all stages. 

The control of wheat prices crudely advocated under 
the guise of stabilization would effect a rise in the cost of 
living not unlike that which resulted from the Great War. 
If British agriculture were organized, as is not likely to be 
the case in this generation, the Consumers’ Council would 
have to be revived and given powers of life and death. 
At least it would have to declare what it wanted to be 
produced, and this would be neither wheat nor sugar- 
beet. What the country wants is good and cheap meat, 
both butchers’ meat and pigmeat. If agriculturewere pro- 
perly organized, our home supplies of meat could be con- 
siderably increased, and consumers would benefit by the 
increased production. We could with luck carry 10 per 
cent. more cattle, 25 per cent. more sheep, and 50 per cent. 
more pigs than we at present raise. If, as an offset to the 
imperial subsidy, there is to be anything in the shape of 
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equivalent endowments for the marketing of home pro- 
duce, the claims of bacon factories both private and 
co-operative should not be ignored. If attractive prices 
were offered in the first instance for pigs generally, the 
right type of pig would be ultimately forthcoming when 
it was found to command the best price. As we cannot 
be self-supporting or anything like self-supporting, the 
least we can do is to specialize on what we can produce 
better than others and to intensify the selected type of 
production to the utmost possible extent. 


5. Aloofness of labour. 


So far as prices were concerned, if the producers 
thought that they were not getting enough, the consumers 
declared that they were paying too much, and a voci- 
ferous section accused the Ministry of Food of being in the 
grip of the profiteer. In that singular compound of 
business and sentiment, the Consumers’ Council, common 
sense usually predominated, but there obviously lurked a 
belief in an inexhaustible fund which could make good 
any losses incurred through political considerations on 
purchases and sales by the State. Mr. Clynes grasped the 
nettle adroitly enough. When the Consumers’ Council 
desired an extension of subsidies, he asked the representa- 
tives of the Co-operative Movement whether that move- 
ment was not in fact opposed to subsidies ; their reply was 
that, as delegates they viewed them with disfavour, but 
that as individuals they gave them their support. Mr 
Clynes left it at that and went on to trounce the com- 
plaining workers. If by profiteers, he said, they meant 
persons who had utilized the increased demand arising out 
of the nation’s necessities to better their position, then the 
Food Ministry was in the grip of the profiteer, because 
it had begun, was continuing, and would end in the 
interests of the working-class consumer. For his part he 
favoured the payment of adequate and even generous 
wages to all classes of the working community, and even 
the trader was entitled to a margin which would enable 
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him to live. This attitude silenced criticism for the time, 
and of course the nation was living on capital, so that 
the expenditure of a little more or less would not have 
mattered much. But we were determined to balance our 
accounts. 

The consuming public now began to think in terms of 
quality. Already in the spring of 1918 we had been 
flooded with doctors’ certificates stating that patients 
would be the better for white bread, rather more butter, 
and a great deal more whisky, in view of the influenza 
epidemic, which was particularly bad that year. We 
thereupon set up an Invalids’ Ration Branch whose duty 
it was to examine these complaints, many of which 
vanished when subjected to local scrutiny of a feminine 
character. The treatment we had meted out to invalids 
was now demanded as of right by all and sundry, who 
threatened in respect of one commodity to institute a 
succession of voluntary porkless days. ‘This threat was 
carried out some twelve months later to the confusion of 
our quantity estimates and the jeopardy of our bacon 
finance. There was no mystery about the reason why our 
hog products were inferior. There may have been 
inefficient buying, but we had generally to take what we 
could get.. If a consignment was turned down on 
inspection, it found its way over on a requisition basis. 
Acute scarcity is bound to depreciate quality as the prices 
of inferior foods approximate more closely to the top 
price. The necessity for exploring fresh sources of supply 
involved the purchase of American bacon of coarse 
quality such as is not normally shipped. Even where the 
initial quality was good, excessive storage of reserves and 
slow and rough handling under emergency conditions 
were bound to cause depreciations. 

In respect of butter and dripping substitutes we con- 
trived to effect an improvement in quality. The raw 
materials from our tropical dependencies were excellent, 
and the manufacturers met our demands in every possible 
way. The grading of milk, moreover, which has now 
outgrown its swaddling- clowen owed much in its 
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infancy to sympathetic nursing by the Consumer’ 
Council. They were right in thinking that all milk could 
and ought to be of the quality known as Grade A milk, 
and they were determined to further, so far as they could, 
this desirable reform. ‘They further coveted the control 
of the wholesale milk trade and succeeded in obtaining 
from Lord Rhondda an admission that there was some- 
thing to be said in favour of theif scheme. 

The notion shortly was that the State, through a Milk 
Control Board, should take over all the wholesale milk 
businesses, and, through these means, guarantee to pro- 
ducers a market for milk at adequate prices. It would not 
follow that the State would run these businesses itself; 
it might transfer them to Local Authorities or to licensed 
Producers’ Associations. By these means five objects 
might be realized: an increase in the quantity of milk 
consumed, an improvement of its quality, the safe- 
guarding of producers and consumers alike against the 
domination of trusts, the prevention of waste in distribu- 
tion, and the equitable sharing of supplies in times of 
shortage. The second and third of these objects were 
regarded as peculiarly important. 

It was generally admitted that, owing to disease in 
milking herds and contamination on the farm, in dealers’ 
hands, and in transit, much of our milk supply was in an 
unsatisfactory condition, particularly in the large towns, 
where the supply came through many hands. The bulk 
of the milk in this country was of quality that would only 
be allowed to be sold for cooking and manufacturing pur- 
poses in New York. To remedy these defects, improved 
farm inspection and more vigilant and continuous control 
over conditions of handling at the various stages of 
distribution was necessary ; the Milk and Dairies Act 
already made some provision in this respect, but it was 
thought essential to introduce a system of grading 
according to quality and purity with differentiation of 
prices which would supply the economic motive without 
which the improvement of quality would neither be 
effected nor maintained. 
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The domination of trade by private organizations 
referred of course to United Dairies Limited, which, 
starting in 1915, had gradually absorbed the bulk of the 
wholesale and retail milk trade of greater London and 
come to control about 80 per cent. of the milk supply in 
that area. It had also acquired or erected some seventy 
milk depots and factories scattered widely throughout 
the country. It was felt that if the State stood aside, this 
growth would continue unchecked, placing the consumer 
at the mercy of a powerful monopoly controlling an 
essential food. Great economies in distribution had been 
effected by this organization, especially on the retail side, 
and it was thought that under a State system of pursuing 
a similar policy the advantages of these economies would 
accrue to the consumer. 

We often wondered whether they would. In the first 
place, it would be necessary to guarantee a price for milk. 
Whatever price the Milk Control Board offered, the De- 
partments of Agriculture would solemnly intervene and 
insist that the producer should have more. Their 
representations would be backed by the agricultural party 
in the House of Commons and by practically the whole 
Hotise of Lords. The Milk Control Board would never be 
in the happy position of a trader who could say, ‘ Take it 
or leave it’, and in order to be assured of adequate supplies, 
they would undoubtedly have to pay more than if the 
haggling were done by the trade. The attempt to pass 
the greater expense involved on to the consumer would 
be confronted by political representations that the cost of 
this indispensable article of diet must be cheapened, 
while the colossal figure of the cheese subsidy indicates 
a considerable annual loss in respect of the conversion of 
surplus milk into cheese if run on quasi-philanthropic 
lines, as the State must run its trading in a democratic 
community. 

If these far-reaching proposals were really necessary, 
that would have been the time for carrying them into 
effect. Mr. (now Sir Reginald) Butler, to whose capacity 
for organization the success of United Dairies was largely 
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due, was perfectly willing to place his services at the dis- 
posal of the new Milk Board. A Financial Advisory 
Committee had indicated to the Food Controller the 
proper method of ascertaining the value of the concerns, 
namely the capitalization of the true commercial profit 
that a concern is normally capable of earning by a factor 
representing the value of the security for the maintenance 
of that profit, with the proviso that the true commercial 
profit should be the average net earnings of a concern 
for a datum period, normally the three pre-war years. 
United Dairies were sadly in need of fresh capital, which 
could not be raised during the War period without 
special Treasury sanction; their shares then stood at a 
comparatively small premium. They had given the 
fullest possible information to Sir Arthur Chapman as to 
their financial arrangements and the profits of their 
constituent companies, in marked contrast to the policy 
of reticence which they have since decided to pursue. 
It would not have been difficult at that time to agree upon 
a multiplier, i.e. a figure by which the factor representing 
the true commercial profit should be multiplied in 
order to give the purchase price. At all events, an option 
could have been obtained which might or might not have 
been exercised on the termination of war-time control. 
In consequence, however, of a perfectly natural hesitation, 
hostilities were concluded before any option was taken. 
The 2GG Order was revoked before control of the whole- 
sale milk trade had really been assumed and the problem of 
United Dairies was allowed to rest, only to be threatened 
with exhumation when the value of the concern had risen 
beyond the dreams of avarice. 

Apart from the restoration of white bread, the termina- 
tion of hostilities justified the removal of many minor 
disabilities which in some respects had seemed peculiarly 
irksome. Tonnage became available for the importation 
of fresh fruit and other less essential articles which had 
become extremely scarce. A general licence rendered 
possible the importation on private account of apples, 
bananas, nuts, and coffee. Stocks and prospects enabled 
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lard to be released from the ration and it was announced 
that any reasonable quantity of tea might be bought, 
although the registration system was maintained for pur- 
poses of distribution. A double ration of butcher’s meat 
and an extra ration of sugar were announced for Christ- 
mas week, and poultry and game were released from the 
ration; pork also was freed after the revocation of the 
Pigs (Sales) Order. Free manufacture of cakes and pastries 
was resumed, and no limit was set to the consumption 
of food at afternoon teas in restaurants. It was announced 
that the rations of sugar and of margarine would be 
increased early in 1919. Control in fact was to be 
maintained, not for reasons of tonnage scarcity, but in the 
case of imported supplies, where these were short, and 
in the case of home supplies, where these were dear. 
Viewed in the light of subsequent happenings, the 
decision of the Labour Party to recall those of its members 
who had accepted office under Mr. Lloyd George was 
tactically sound, although this ultimately involved the 
paradox that a Department of State which had been 
brought into being in order to assist organized labour 
should be continued for the express purpose of combating 
its extreme manifestations. If Labour had continued 
to bear its share in a Coalition Government, the experi- 
ment in international administration staged by the 
Supreme Economic Council might well have had a longer 
run than it had in fact. The success of Mr. Clynes can be 
gauged by the fact that at a time when every newspaper, 
comic or otherwise, was principally occupied in chroni- 
cling the misdeeds of the Food Ministry, the Trades 
Union Congress for 1918 made no single reference to food 
administration. No man wholly unversed in business 
methods could make an ideal Food Controller, not because, 
as Mr. Smillie suggested, his prandial intercourse with 
business men involved the use of a long spoon, but because 
of the necessity for quick decisions, for enterprise of a 
wholly novel character, and last but not least of letting 
well alone. It was precisely as a mediator that Mr. 
Clynes excelled ; he never spared himself in his efforts to 
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communicate in clear and rugged language the impres- 
sions which he had formed or the grounds on which they 
were based. He was so conspicuously single-minded and 
anxious to be fair that there was nothing to be said by an 
opponent except that he was hopelessly wrong, which was 
unlikely having regard to the diffuse care with which 
he had previously canvassed every shape of opinion. We 
liked him immensely at the Ministry of Food because we 
regarded him as in part our handiwork and knew that we 
in part were his. For, without him, food control would 
never have been popular; it might have been accepted 
as necessary, but would certainly not have been acclaimed 
as perhaps one of the two greatest achievements of the 


ar. 

Mr. Barnes, Mr. George Roberts, and Mr. Parker dis- 
regarded the general order to desert the Government, 
thinking with justice that the post-Armistice problems 
would demand the conciliation of all classes of thought 
almost as much as those presented by the War. They 
ignored the fact that, as they lacked a following, they 
could not hope to exert much influence at 10 Downing 
Street. The ability to make oneself really offensive or to 
confer a very obvious boon would seem to be an inevitable 
condition of ministerial efficiency in a Coalition Govern- 
ment. 


6. A premature eclipse. 


Sir Arthur Salter has pointed out’ that the arrange- 
ments made for food in the last four months of 1918 afford 
the best example of the working of the Allied system. 
The food was bought in common and was divided by 
agreement of the Allied Food Controllers or their 
representatives. Credit required from America was pro- 
vided on the basis of the programme so arranged ; the 
ships required from Great Britain were allotted on the 
same basis. The range of the supplies covered was 
immense; their distribution involved the problem of 


1 Allied Shipping Control, p. 233. 
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measuring the relative needs of different countries in the 
most difficult form; and there was considerable diver- 
gence of national interest. The success achieved by Food 
and Shipping Authorities in the teeth of these technical 
and political difficulties is shown by the fact that although 
the Allies had 2,000,000 tons less shipping at their dis- 
posal and had 2,000,000 more men to transport and 
supply from America, their food stocks at the time of the 
Armistice were considerably better than they had been 
a year before. 

Not only had the Allied organization worked well ; it 
had begun to impress people in general with a sense of 
economic interdependence and to make them realize that 
there were such things as world prices, world demand, 
and world supplies. With the breaking of the German 
military machine, the power of the economic organiza- 
tion became unlimited; except for Russia, which mattered 
very little for actual purposes, although huge rubbish was 
talked about its bulging corn-bins. ‘The world was 
composed of victors and vanquished, and of neutrals who 
were dependent on the former for their trade. The sort 
of penalties which could be meted out to an economic 
transgressor may be illustrated by the apocryphal fate of 
a Norwegian whaler at a time when whalers were given 
permission to fish in South Georgia on condition that the 
whole of the season’s catch was landed in the United 
Kingdom, to be paid for at a reasonable rate. On one 
occasion the catch was landed in the United States in the 
belief that a better price would be got for it there. When 
we found this out, we asked the American Government to 
commandeer the whole of the cargo, which in the mean- 
time had been put into tanks. They first exacted duty ; 
they then had it barrelled and shipped to England, where 
it was sold at the controlled price, the barrelling and 
freight charges and the American duty being deducted 
from the profits which the whaler would normally have 
received. The steamer containing this erring cargo was 
given enough coal to take it to the Falkland Islands, where 
it was requisitioned by the British Government. The 
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whaler died of a broken heart aggravated by alcoholic 
indulgence. If this chastening method could be applied 
to neutrals in time of war, it was reasonable to suppose 
that a similar method of correction could be utilized 
for the economic direction of the Central Powers on the 
cessation of hostilities. 

It was accordingly recommended that the mercantile 
marine of the Central Powers should be placed under the 
protection of the Allied Maritime Transport Council ; 
and that such supplies of food or other commodities as 
might be allowed to the Central Powers should be 
obtained through the instrumentality of the existing 
Allied organizations, and under such terms and conditions 
as those organizations might think fit to impose. At the 
same time it was suggested that the Allied Maritime 
Transport Council, with some sprinkling of commodity 
representation, should be converted into a General 
Economic Council, to control, or at least to regulate, the 
economic destinies of the countries disorganized by war. 
There was much to be said for the notion, even by those 
who regard international administration, like Food 
Control, as a regimen devoutly to be avoided in normal 
times. Food, not force, would rule the world; Lord 
Robert Cecil would supply the ideas ; Sir John Beale and 
Sir Arthur Salter would perform the requisite operations, 
and they had given abundant proof that they could per- 
form them to the general satisfaction of the patients. 
Unfortunately Mr. Hoover declined to see it through. 
The view of the American Government was that it was 
desirable after the cessation of hostilities that war 
organizations should be discontinued and that, where 
necessary, the new problems of the Armistice period 
should be dealt with by appropriate new machinery. 
Provision had of course to be made for liberated and 
recovered territories, and’Austria was known to be statv- 
ing. In December, therefore, it was agreed to establish 
in Paris a Supreme Council of Supply and Relief which in 
February 1919 was again replaced by the Supreme 
Economic Council, which might have been expected to 
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prove a prodigious success but actually panned out a 
dismal failure. Whether this was because it functioned 
in Paris and was so infected by the atmosphere of hysteria 
and unreality which pervaded the Peace Conference it 
is difficult to say. Certainly the defection of America 
had much to do with it, although Mr. Hoover inter- 
preted the sense of his country far more accurately than 
his idealistic chief. Perhaps it was that the removal of 
the restraint of war enabled natural passions to be more 
nakedly displayed; or again that Ministers instead of 
officials took a leading part in the proceedings. Possibly 
all these factors conspired to turn the edge of this admir- 
able economic weapon, which, if sanely wielded, although 
it would not have enabled us to hang the Kaiser might 
really have made Germany pay. 


7. Peace Conference expenditure. 


The net payments made by the Ministry of Food in 
1918-19 on account of expenses of administration, 
rationing, potato subsidy, and Peace Conference catering 
amounted to £4,270,174, of which £95,000 represented 
the approximate cash expenditure upon meals and general 
hotel services for Government officials attending the 
Peace Conference negotiations in Paris, while a sum of 
approximately £25,000 due by the Office of Works on 
account of dilapidations to premises, furniture, and 
fittings at the Hotel Majestic in Paris was directed by the 
Treasury to be borne on our Vote. This catering adven- 
ture was a novel and rather amusing incident. 

The Foreign Office had been impressed with the idea of 
secrecy, and it was plainly undesirable that spying waiters 
should carry garbled versions of post-prandial criticisms 
to our Allies and Associates. ‘The French authorities 
had placed at our disposal the Hotel Majestic and the 
Hotel Astoria, and they subsequently commandeered some 
rather charming flats for the mighty and a smaller hotel 
for the minor catering staff. The Astoria became the 
public offices of the British Delegation and is still used by 
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the Reparations Commission ; its upper floors seemed to 
consist mainly of bathrooms, and it was curious how dis- 
tracting to work the presence of a bath could be. The 
Hotel Majestic was selected for housing purposes, because 
we understood the German Emperor had promised to eat 
his Christmas dinner there in 1914. When it was decided 
to run this hotel with English servants, we were consulted 
as to the best measures to adopt, and naturally suggested 
that Mr. Arthur Towle, who was then working in the 
Ministry as an Assistant Secretary (unpaid), would give 
the best advice on the subject. The Foreign Office 
jumped at this suggestion, and half an hour after it was 
made Mr. Towle was appointed Managing Director of the 
Hotel Majestic (still unpaid). 

Of course there was urgency—the Conference was to 
meet on the 1st December, and equally of course it did 
not meet until six weeks later. ‘The hotel staff was hastily 
recruited from the Midland hotels with the promise of 
good wages, lavish tips, and repatriation at Easter. When 
they found that there were no tips and very little prospect 
of repatriation before Michaelmas, the trouble began, or 
rather became intensified, as the original embarkation 
suggested bad staff work. ‘The arrangement was that we 
were to send the names to the Foreign Office, who would 
thereupon supply passports. The staff reached Folkestone 
in safety, but when the passports were examined they were 
found to be marked ‘ Newhaven and Dieppe ’, so that the 
Embarkation Officer would not accept the staff as passen- 
gers. They thereupon returned to the Pavilion Hotel, 
telegraphing wildly for assistance. Communication with 
Paris established the fact that while the French staff 
would vacate the hotel at noon on the following day, if the 
English staff could be got across to Boulogne so as to 
catch the 10 o’clock fast train to Paris, the premises could 
be safeguarded until they arrived. As the matter seemed 
urgent, the Admiralty promised a destroyer, and the 
staff went on board at break of day. The destroyer took 
them across the Channel with great rapidity and anchored 
off the bar at Boulogne at ten minutes to nine. It was 
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rough weather, and the Paris staff implored the com- 
mander to land them on the quay. The commander 
replied that his orders were to land them on the quay at 
twenty minutes to ten, and at that precise moment 
they were landed, after being tossed about for three- 
quarters of an hour, with the result that owing to delays 
in Customs formalities they missed the train. 

Lord Hardinge was in charge of the Conference 
arrangements, the details of which he left to Mr. Alwynne 
Parker, who subsequently forsook the Foreign Office for 
the Directorate of Lloyds Bank. Mr. Parker had pro- 
vided a bevy of lady typists and secretaries, who were 
endowed by nature with antiquity of lineage, by education 
with wealth of accomplishment, and by the State with an 
adequate outfit allowance. They all came out at the first 
possible opportunity, and, as there was nothing whatever 
for them to do, they all went home again. The hotel 
staff were given holidays in batches, from which few of 
them returned. The fort was held by Mr. Allan Paton, 
who discharged the duties of Establishment Officer— 
no easy task when every Second Division Clerk wanted 
a room with private bathroom attached—Dr. Beauchamp, 
whose appointment as Medical Officer suggested that the 
Conference would last some months, Sir Basil Thomson, 
whose spy stories preserved us from boredom, and two 
members of the War Cabinet staff, who had to spend 
Christmas abroad in expectation of a truck load of secret 
documents so important as to be sent in charge of a special 
messenger. 

This was another typical bit of staff work. By a special 
concession the truck containing the cases labelled secret 
was attached to the fast morning train from Havre to 
Paris. At the first station outside Havre, the train stopped 
and the wary messenger looking out saw his truck de- 
tached from the train because the station authorities 
said it made the train too heavy. He got out, of course, and 
incontinently waited until arrangements could be made 
to forward the truck with whatever was the post- 
Armistice equivalent of grande vitesse. At the Majestic 
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there was great anxiety ; could the enemy spy system be 
still at work and have succeeded in kidnapping the 
messenger and deciphering the secrets on which the 
future of the world depended ? The wires flashed through- 
out the day, and ultimately at 11.45 p.m. the messenger 
was unearthed from tarpaulins on top of a truck by 
Mr. Mowbray, the hall porter, and the contents of the 
truck safely delivered to the villa set apart as the Prime 
Minister’s residence. On being opened, the cases 
were found to contain two sets of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ! 

The interval of waiting was dreary, although it 
enabled us to ascertain in Roman schoolboy fashion the 
relative merits of Foch and Pétain and to estimate the 
comparative value of tanks and American troops in the 
last stage of victory. We were gratified too to learn from 
President Wilson that food organization was the only 
effective antidote for Bolshevism; we were presently 
to put this maxim in force at home. Less convincing, 
however, was the talk about self-determination and 
making the world safe for democracy, because the world 
which is safe for democracy is usually unsafe for anything 
else. The rather merciless French attitude had the merit 
of being clear, and it soon became obvious that the issue 
of the Conference depended on the adroitness of inter- 
mediaries in eliciting some semblance of harmony from 
two utterly discordant views. The only section whose 
demand combined clearness and modesty was our own 
Navy, who consequently got what they required. 

Our magnates ultimately arrived, and the conclave 
did honour to the occasion. The beauty chorus, which 
had now returned with a fresh outfit, had a competition 
for picturesqueness among the assembled statesmen, who 
were finally grouped in the following order: (1) The 
Emir Feisul, (2) The Maharajah of Bikanir, (3) General 
Botha, and (4) Mr. Balfour. The defeat of Mr. Lloyd 
George in this connexion was probably due to his pre- 
occupation with Prinkipoo. Close on their track, in order 
of time if not of beauty, came the new Food Controller, 
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Mr. George Roberts, who on visiting Palace Chambers for 
the first time after his appointment discovered that all 
his principal officers had flown to Paris in search of vacant 
thrones. Cruel irony ordained that both the representa- 
tives of the Ministry of Food on the Economic side of the 
British Delegation should forthwith return to London. 
Before their departure, however, an important conversa- 
tion took place with Mr. Hoover on the subject of bacon 
decontrol. 

He stated quite plainly that, in so far as control of bacon 
involved buying and selling State organizations on both 
sides of the Atlantic, it must come to an end; that he 
could not retain the control of producers’ prices now that 
the justification for their control had vanished; and 
that the result of decontrol was bound to be a fall in 
price. We acquiesced in his decision to decontrol bacon 
because no other course was open to us; we did not share 
the view that decontrol would result in lower prices, 
because, although there was in America far more bacon 
than could be absorbed even by a starving Europe at 
the controlled price, the packers were quite capable of 
regulating its export and so causing the price to rise. 
This was what they did, thereby causing us to become 
involyed in our first serious trading loss. The original 
control of bacon ought to have been maintained until 
Denmark had regained its position as an alternative 
source of supply. 

This conversation is of interest because an article in 
The Times of 14th October 1924 on State Trading in 
Food was followed by a letter from Sir Thomas Catto, 
sometime Chairman of Allied Provisions Export Commis- 
sion and British Ministry of Food in United States and 
Canada, in which he states that the loss on requisitioned 
bacon, incurred by the Ministry of Food between August 
1919 and March 1920, was caused mainly by a mistaken 
and immoral policy on the part of the Ministry after the 
Armistice. "Ihe mistaken and immoral policy consisted 
in an instruction to stop purchases of American bacon 
on Government account, the underlying motive accord- 
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ing to Sir Thomas Catto being to break prices in the 
United States and Canada, and the result being that when 
the Ministry had to recommence Government buying in 
the United States they found no surplus stocks, and the: 
storehouses were practically empty. 

So far as the last statement is concerned, the stocks of 
the principal packers in August 1919 were higher than 
in December 1918, so that it is not clear where Sir 
Thomas gets his facts from, nor did the instruction to stop 
purchases originate from a desire to break prices. The 
Food Council were in favour of extending the inter- 
Allied control of food imports after the War to include 
neutral and enemy countries and of buying in advance. 
It was, however, desired to avoid commitments in North 
America as far as possible simply because war conditions 
had thrown us almost exclusively upon the dearest market 
in the world, and, apart from the heavy loss on exchange, 
it was plainly advisable, on grounds of economy, that this 
exclusive dependence should terminate as soon as the 
conditions which had caused it came to an end. The 
packers had no longer an assured market, but they were 
given by way of compensation a free market, and as there 
was no effective competition no great harm was done. 

It was from the United States Government that the 
proposal first came to free all exportable food products 
dealt with by the Meat and Fats Executive with the 
exception of dairy produce. The British Government 
always acknowledged at least a moral obligation to take 
some part of their supplies from North America, so as to 
assist the food authorities there in the fulfilment of the 
guarantees, which they had given in furtherance of the 
Allied cause. The instructions sent to the Allied Pro- 
visions Export Commission at the beginning of January 
1919, in connexion with replacement of American bacon 
exported from this country, directed that no further 
orders were to be placed until the general position had 
been discussed with Mr. Hoover in Paris. The result of 
the discussion has been stated. If the storehouses of the 
packers had been empty in August 1919, there would have 
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been no bacon to requisition and consequently no loss 
could have been sustained. 

Apart from catering, therefore, the Food Ministry’s 
connexion with the Peace Conference ended at an early 
stage, although Warsaw, Vienna, Budapest, and Silesia 
enticed groups of major and minor constellations for 
some time to come. The Ministry had been appointed 
general agents of the Government for relief purposes, 
including the provision of boots and shoes, Sir William 
Goode being in general charge of the arrangements. The 
Mission to Poland was in charge of Lt.-Col. Tallents ; 
Mr. C. K. Butler went to Trieste in charge of the Mission 
to report upon the conditions and requirements of what 
once was Austria-Hungary ; Mr. W. H. Woodroffe took 
charge of the British Mission to Rumania. ‘Tallents was 
subsequently reported to have kept the whole of the Red 
Army at bay with the aid of the Union Jack and six 
rifles, our attendant gunboats having put out to sea 
in order to avoid complications. Goode himself did ex- 
cellent work in Austria, although he contrived to lose a 
number of Government typewriters. We never credited 
the report that he had been driven from Vienna by an in- 
furiated mob who left him only a fur coat and some silk 
pyjamas. Wise had already espoused the cause of Inter- 
nationalism ; his subsequent appointment by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain as British Member of the Permanent Com- 
mittee of the Inter-Allied Supreme Economic Council 
displayed considerable prescience on the part of that 
statesman, as the singular obsession of the future Labour 
candidate with the fostering of Soviet Russia was closely 
linked up with the Conservative triumph at the General 
Election of 1924. 

The Peace Conference catering arrangements were not 
altogether successful, partly because the Delegation staff 
grumbled at the price for extras and partly because we 
always seemed to be debited in sterling and credited with 
francs. It was tiresome of the Treasury to insist that the 
less important members of the staff should pay English 
duty, as well as French prices, for their wines, when the 
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wealthier and more important members paid nothing at 
all. The Public Accounts Committee shook their heads 
at the souvenir hunt which solemnized the signing of 
the Peace Treaty, because the disappearance of plated 
articles was complete. One could understand spoons and 
forks going, because they were portable, but we never 
made out who took all the large dish covers, although we 
were gratified by the suggestion of the accused hotel staff 
that only the Security Officers could have accomplished 
this miraculous disappearance. The Treasury wholly 
declined to surcharge the Police Vote with this item, and 
the House of Commons subsequently made merry over 
our discomfiture. 

The only recognition vouchsafed to Arthur Towle 
for the shattering of his private peace was the con- 
ferment of a knighthood on his father—an adaptation 
to the Chinese method of honouring one’s ancestors 
almost Oriental in its malignity. The Order of the 
British Empire was honoured by the inclusion of Mow- 
bray’s name; if there had been a competition for 
popularity among the members of the British Delegation, 
he would have run a close second to that most delightful 
of departed souls, Sir Sidney Beauchamp. 


PART V 
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LAS IWiIGHT OF CONTROL 
I. A question of policy. 


In this review of the system of food control during 
the Great War we have seen a state of things in which 
the principles of political economy were, consciously or 
unconsciously, contradicted ; where an attempt, more or 
less successful, was made to bring the production and 
distribution of food under the moral rule of right and 
wrong ; and where the laws of supply and demand, which 
Wwe are taught to regard as immutable ordinances of 
nature, were absorbed in or superseded by the higher 
code of patriotism. Danger from outside had ceased 
to threaten the community; it was taken for granted 
that war ordinances, controls, and subsidies would be 
abolished at the earliest possible moment; and it was 
fondly imagined that, with the substitution of sound 
money for paper, prices would fall back to their pre-war 
level. 

Sir John Beale and Sir Alan Anderson, during the last 
six weeks of their departmental supremacy, were quick to 
seize this aspect of the situation. They were all for getting 
out on what might or might not be the top of the market 
but at any rate represented a fair rise. There were 
varieties of control which need never have been instituted, 
and these they speedily expunged; there were useful 
embellishments like the regulation of ships’ stores, which 
prevented the export of considerable quantities of food 
to neutral countries, or the organization of national 
restaurants, and these could be dispensed with now; of 
greater importance was the general instruction that 
officials should think about packing up instead of making 
preparations for carrying on. Mr. Roberts stated that the 
Prime Minister had sent him to the Ministry of Food to 
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: ee as quickly as possible ; six months ought to see 
Lee ae to normal conditions of food trading. 
ee te was evident a desire among the 
oeeeas ane ate and retain whatever had been 
a ah e State organization of supply and distribu- 
se rie epee e the public, represented within 
re "y y the Consumers Council, were anxious 

he protection given to the consumer by State 
control until conditions as to supplies and prices were 
sufficiently normal to render it superfluous. It was 
incidentally by no means clear when this ideal state of 
things would emerge ; Sir Edward Gonner was careful 


to recall that after the N apoleonic wars prices took several 
They had been 


years to reach their highest point. 
oe. in this country for three months after the 
rmistice, but there was no saying 1n what direction they 


would ultimately move. 

The advocates of continued control were largely 

inarticulate except as regards details in respect of whic 
i Prime Minister 


Mr. Clynes elicited a promise from the 
that any specific measures which were found to stand 
the test of time would be embodied in permanent 
legislation. They did not realize that there was more in it 
than that. ‘The commercial interests were vociferous, a0 
it was generally believed that the opponents of bacon 
decontrol in 1919 and 1920 expended considerable 
aTROUnES in a propaganda which merely administere 
pin-pricks, because the moneyed ‘nterests wanted lower 
prices and thought it incumbent on us to provide them at 
the expense of our reserves. We all had to fall down an 
worship this golden calf, which has become the mainstay ° 
a country in which high costs of production have rendere 


futile the attempt to recapture foreign trade. 
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fluctuating market was clearly no place for a trader who 
could not afford to be left short, whatever happened ; 
our monopoly of imports would not be maintained for 
a moment if free importation were thought to en- 
courage lower prices. Continued or resumed trading, 
therefore, after hostilities had ceased would merely mean 
the accumulation of high-priced stocks which must 
ultimately become a gift to the competing private trader. 

We had anticipated a post-war boom, but thought it 
would be preceded by a temporary slump, and had 
founded our reserves on this expectation. There was no 
initial slump and consequently no loss on the realization 
of stocks bought before the Armistice ; our reserves were, 
therefore, available for reduction of the cost of living 
and constituted in fact the only means by which 
the cost of living could be reduced. Philanthropic 
intention was mainly devoted to securing the disposal of 
current purchases on two equally uneconomic lines : 
either you sold your stocks below cost or you sold them 
without tegard to replacement value. ‘The former 
Instruction was not so bad, because you could always 
stop when you got tired of losing money; the latter 
(which was the hard fate of the Sugar Commission) was 
Tuinous, because they knew that the Government would 
refuse to face the big jump in retail prices which was 
bound to ensue when the low-priced stocks were exhausted 
It is at once the duty and the privilege of a democratic 
Government to throw over its servants and agents, 
whenever their just demands cause trouble, on the un- 
answerable plea of political expediency. 

The ultimate action of the Ministry was determined 
by factors quite outside its own control and inherent in 
the conditions prevailing, not in this country and its 
supplying markets only, but also in the whole continent 
of Europe. It was further complicated by considerations 


of industrial unrest in respect of which we were deservedly 
credited with a fine and exclusive touch. The Commis- 
sioner of Police for the Metropolis had informed the 


Food Controller that with the cessation of adequate 
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arrangements for organized distribution there was almost 
a certainty of the revival of queues, which would at once 
emblazon and aggravate the discontent caused by high 
prices. If, moreover, the threatened general strike 
should eventuate, unless both wholesalers and retailers 
carried unusual stocks some interruption of supplies was 
inevitable ; in the fluctuating state of the markets, such 
an appeal could hardly be urged unless stabilization were 
maintained by control. So, with full coffers, we started 
off to pursue a hand-to-mouth policy, in order to stave 
off for a little longer the inevitable contact with the laws 

of supply and demand which in an over-populated country 

must ultimately determine the ability to finance food 

imports. 


2. Reform Club rule. 


The coupon system of Mr. Bonar Law and Sir George 
Younger largely contrived to substitute a Conservative 
for a Liberal House of Commons, but the process never 
permeated to the Ministry of Food. After the cessation 
of hostilities the lure of self-interest proved too strong for 
most of our business men; the colour of the remaining 
principal officers was undeniably yellow, and outside the 
drink and agricultural sections it became difficult for 
reactionary to discover kindred souls. The Reform Club 
had always loomed large in our organization ; after the 
Armistice it became for a time predominant, perhaps 
because plovers’ eggs were sold there more cheaply than 
elsewhere. Beveridge, Uthwatt, Brooke, Woodhouse, 
Pigott, Rose, and Paul had always belonged; the new 
Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. Charles McCurdy, was on 
his way there; Mrs. Mair would have belonged if the 
club had professed true chivalry. We wanted a new 
Director of Tea Supplies ; the Reform Club provided Mr. 
Brash. A Legal Adviser for the Flour Mills was requit ed; 
the Reform Club provided Mr. Tylor. The budding 
Conservatism of the new Food Controller, skilfully dis- 
guised in the seventeenth-century English of his Private 
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Secretary, Mr. J. B. Beresford, availed but little against 
this abundance of pernicious doctrine reinforced by the 
uncertain counsels of our High Command. When the 
President of the Board of Trade stated that you were to be 
transferred to a Liquidations Commission, and the Prime 
Minister announced that you were to become a first- 
class Department of State, it was difficult even for a 
doctrinaire to adopt a rigid line. 

The initial slogan was simple enough: Control or 
decontrol, whichever makes food prices lower. So far as 
agricultural produce was concerned, decontrol in every 
case would have lowered prices, but there were pledges to 
farmers which we had neither the power nor the inclina- 
tion to evade. The Government had agreed to bear, by 
means of a ‘Treasury subvention if necessary, any loss 
incurred, upon decontrol taking place, in the disposal 

of stocks of foodstuffs held by the Ministry which were 
acquired under war conditions and at war rates, provided 
that by decontrol prices would be reduced to, and main- 
tained at, a lower level. It was not, however, clear that 
this lower level, if reached, could be maintained. In the 
case of sugar, for instance, immediate decontrol would have 
led to a considerable rise in price, as our wholesale selling 
prices of sugar were about {11 a ton below the price at 
which Cuban sugar could be bought. 

In the case of other imported supplies we could only 
gain the acquiescence of the Consumers’ Council to 
cessation of purchases by concessions as to the method and 
extent of decontrol. They had a fanatical belief in fixed 
prices which they wanted to see exhibited in every retail 
shop, and the desire.to secure their co-operation, at a time 
when serious industrial trouble threatened, led to the 
decontrol of bacon and dried fruits with a maximum 
setail price, clean in the teeth of economic theory and 
practical experience. In the case of lard, some heed was 
paid to the warning of the Bacon Advisory Council that, 
i view of the possibility of short supplies, there must 
elther be complete freedom or entire control. 

The system of supervision of the oils and fats trades 
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which was brought into being by the Seeds, Oils, and Fats 
Order, 1919, as a substitute for the previous compre- 
hensive control affords a salient instance of what can 
be done with highly organized trades even when such 
organization proceeds from direct Government action. 
The opposition of the Consumers’ Council to decontrol 
in this instance was overcome by the suasion of Sir 
Thomas Allen, who agreed to give this novel experiment 
a sporting chance. ‘The policy adopted was to fix 
maximum prices by agreement with the trade for the 
deodorized refined oils used for edible purposes and 
to restrict the use of these oils to edible purposes entirely, 
leaving free the prices of the raw materials and the crude 
oil. This policy assured a certain margin to crushers in 
their purchases of seeds, but avoided the evils of a maxi- 
mum price for imports, which might have resulted in the 
diversion of raw materials to other destinations. British 
purchasers ceased to buy forward and the continental 
market followed our lead, with the result that all oils fell 
considerably in price. 

The endeavour to lower prices by encouraging increased 
supplies was satisfactorily pursued in the case of cocoa. As 
a result of the revocation of the Raw Cocoa (Prices) Order, 
cargoes intended for Havre were diverted to this country, 
and parcels earmarked for export were secured by home 
manufacturers, with the result that supplies became suf- 
ficient to meet the considerably increased demand. 

The demand for tea showed a considerable increase 
after the cessation of hostilities, and this has continued 
down to the present time. The Budget reduction of the 
duty on Indian and Ceylon teas by 2d. a lb. prevented the 
rise in the wholesale price of tea from being reflected in 
the retail price for a period which was prolonged by the 
Ministry exercising its option to continue forward put- 
chases below the increased market rate. In the case of 
dried fruits, the increased demand was confronted with 
a reduced supply, and the Food Controller was advised 
that on a free market the retail price of sultanas would 
rise from 15. to 35. a lb. and that for dried fruits would 
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es . : 
show a similar advance. The Consumers’ Council always 


displayed a keener anxiety about dried fruits than any- 
thing else excepting butter, and, as the retention of a 
maximum retail price merely encouraged the importers 
and wholesalers to exploit the retailer, it was decided to 
teimpose control, with some misgivings which were fully 
justified, Tea and dried fruits were regulated by the 
same branch of the Department ; the former control was 
i unqualified success ; the latter came to be an object of 
derision, The divergence of the result curiously reflects 


the social disparity of the persons engaged in the respec- 
tive trades, 


The Reform Club 
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lack of quality in the case of both bacon and dried fruits 
that made us grudge the foreign producer the subsidies 
which we had freely given to our producers at home. 
Dominion producers were at the time mainly concerned 
with the maintenance of the control of butter and 
cheese. ‘The stocks of the latter were satisfactory, and 
there was therefore no need to continue the control of 
cheese apart from the fact that the Butter and Cheese 
Imports Committee had made contracts in advance. 
Butter came under a different category ; owing to the 
shortage of actual and prospective supplies, the butter 
ration, always infinitesmal, had been reduced to 1} 02. 
per week; continental importations promised to be 
negligible, and our whole hope consisted in stimulating 
New Zealand and Australian products. The efforts made 
to secure this end constituted one of our most successful 


latter-day activities. Something had been conceded by 


removing the restriction on the manufacture of cream. 
The position of the sugar supply was becoming difficult. 
The demand in the world’s market was so heavy that 
prices were obtained in the producing countries, which, 
if they became general, would have necessitated the 
increase of the retail price in the United Kingdom by 434. 
a lb. It was already clear that the further purchases of 
sugar required to insure supplies for 1920 must be made at 
prices considerably above the level of existing contracts. 
It might even become necessary to reduce the individual 
weekly ration from 12 oz. to 8 oz. In any event it was 
certain that control to the fullest extent must continue 
for some time to come and that the Government would 
have to choose between three possible courses: the 
reduction of the sugar duty, the increase of the retail 
price, or the absorption of the Royal Commission's 
reserves and consequent recourse to a vote of credit. 
The continued control of wheat and flour was inevitable 
so long as it was determined to keep down prices by means 
of the subsidy. The rate of disbursement in respect of 
this was approximately fifty millions a year, and a fresh 
inquiry had revealed the fact that no substantial reduction 
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was possible without either (1) a general increase in the 
price of flour and consequently of bread, or (2) an increase 


in the price of flour used for other purposes than bread- 
making. The first course was re 
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displayed at once efficiency and restraint. Against 
the gross profit had to be set in the first instance the 
administrative expenses of the Ministry of Food and other 
Departments on its behalf, commission to American agents, 
and interest on capital. This deduction left the Ministry 
with a gross surplus of £7,348,015, and it had also avail- 
able a balance of £6,002,013 from its insurance account 
freed by the elimination of war risks at sea. On this 
amount the Navy might fairly have claimed a commission. 

Out of the balance of £13,350,028, {11,500,000 was 
set aside as a reserve to meet anticipated losses mainly 
attributable to the encouragement of home production. 
The net margin of £1,850,028, rather more than one- 
tenth of 1 per cent. on the ascertained turnover, fe- 
mained as a reserve for contingencies and ultimate cost 
of liquidation. 

The relief to the taxpayer consequent on our methods 
of trading was shown at once in the case of meat, where 
the flat-rate system pooled all charges for handling meat 
from the farm to the butcher’s shop and spread them 
evenly over the total quantity of meat sold. Political 
pressure had caused a consistently high price to be paid 
to home producers, although even this was considerably 
less than the price which they would have received had 
meat been uncontrolled. So long as imported meat could 
be purchased cheaply, it was possible, by a system of 
averaging, to make the profits on the latter pay for the 
losses on home-killed meat. But when we were driven 
to the North American market we had to pay for meat 
of bad quality nearly as much as we paid our home pro- 
ducers, and it was not until the autumn of 1918 that the 
desperate resolve was taken to raise the price by 2d. a lb. 
It was then that Mr. Clynes obtained from the Prime 
Minister a promise to set up an Inter-Departmental 
Committee on the reduction of food prices, and the cessa- 
tion of hostilities made the working of this Committee 
much easier, as it was always thought that prices were 
bound to fall as soon as the ramp of effective demand from 


Central Europe had subsided. 
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been promised as the result of in this instance legitimate 
political pressure. As the happy possessors of a substantial 
bank balance, we were enabled to relieve the Treasury 
of their promised contribution, and this relief was re- 
sponsible for the ultimate deficit in our Live-stock Fund 
which appears in our final trading accounts. 
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lines, for all sorts and conditions of subsidy as an alterna- 
tive to increased wage demands; the trouble is that 
political symmetry will force the naming of a definite 
figure, as in the case of the gd. loaf. The cost of the bread 
subsidy might easily have been halved without appreciable 
increase of industrial unrest, if the instruction had merely 
been given that flour was to be sold for bread-making 
purposes substantially below cost. 

The promised increase in the available quantity of 
millers’ offals as compensation for the lack of concentrated 
feeding-stuffs had failed to attract thefarmer, who thought 
them altogether too dear. The mills became hopelessly 
congested, and it was therefore decided to reduce the 
price by a further £2 a ton in order to increase the home 
demand, and at the same time to export any obvious 
surplus to the Continent. Complaint was at once raised 
in Parliament of the iniquity of exporting offals at a time 
when our flocks and herds were endangered through want 
of feeding-stuffs, with the result that the exported 
quantity had to be considerably curtailed. An ordinary 
trader could have had no doubt on the matter ; there was 
no effective demand here and there was abroad. Offals 
are invariably exported when, and only when, profusion 
of grass enables the breeder to do without them. ‘he 
price which the farmers were being paid for their live 
stock took the high price of feeding-stuffs into account, 
and it was sheer obstinacy which made them refuse to pay 
the world price simply because they had never paid a 
price like that before. 

The controlled price of potatoes was from first to last 
a gift to the farmers. Alternative schemes of stimulating 
production were tried; the former took the shape ° 
guarantee and was very costly; the latter, which con- 
sisted in purchase and resale, was comparatively cheap. 
The purchase was effected by zonal committees, who sol 
to the wholesalers in the trade through distribution 
committees, which were formed in each of the existing 
markets. The scheme was largely self-supporting, 4° 4 
farmer did not receive payment until the zonal committee 
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had collected cash from the distribution committee. The 
only complication consisted in abnormal wastage claims, 
which were dealt with directly by the Department upon 
information and particulars received from the zonal com- 
mittee. Considerable saving was effected by this method 
of dealing with producers’ additional demands, which 
was Mr. McCurdy’s first administrative experiment. 
In February 1919 it was estimated by the Technical 
Advisers to the Ministry of Food that to remove the 
control from potatoes would reduce the price by at least 
£42 ton. The price was artificially held up in England 
and Wales, because the potatoes were held in the large 
growing areas, and sold in the areas of consumption at 
prices which enabled the local growers to obtain the con- 
tract prices. ‘The case of potatoes is a good instance of 
the comfortable price secured by agricultural producers 
under a system of food control. 

The case of milk is another instance where the pro- 
ducer certainly benefited, and the consumer probably lost, 
by the measures taken to maintain production. ‘There 
was no subsidy in respect of liquid milk, but the strain 
on our finances, caused by our efforts to promote the 
home production of cheese, was considerable. It is not 
usually realized that the main problem in connexion with 
the control of milk distribution, whether by the State or 
by 4 private trader, is to secure a sufficient profit on the 
sale of liquid milk to cover the inevitable loss involved in 
the conversion of surplus milk into cheese. 

The regulations governing the supply and distribution 
of British cheese divided Great Britain into three areas, 
and the cheese made in each of these areas was retained, so 
far a8 possible, for consumption within the area in which it 
was produced. Each maker of cheese was required to 
nominate a factor in his area to receive his whole output. 
The factor, as agent of the Ministry, received, weighed, 
and graded the cheese and paid the producer according 
to the grading. He sent a weight and classification note 
to the maker within twenty-four hours. A period of 
four days was allowed in which the maker could object 
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to the grading and apply to the Ministry for an indepen- 
dent inspection. For grade A cheese a maker received the 
maximum first-hand price, which gave him a decent pro- 
fit; for grade B cheese he received a price which pro- 
tected him from loss; for grade C the price was merely 
nominal, In the case of milk wholesalers and cheese 
factories who had contracted with farmers for the 
whole of their milk supplies during the winter months, 
the Ministry gave a guarantee against loss in respect of 
surplus milk converted into grade A cheese. This 
method of purchase was inaugurated in June 1918 and 
worked satisfactorily until the spring of the following 
year; with an early flush season the trouble began. 
Manufacturers imagined that all they had to do was to 
manufacture cheese and send it along to the factors, who 
would thereupon pay them the maximum first-hand price. 

The rush became so great that the factors were in some 
cases unable to grade the cheese; they sold what they 
could and let the rest go, merely warning the makers 

that, if they sent masses of inferior stuff, they would only 

get a vague acknowledgement and no money. Thereupon 

the maker applied to the Ministry for compensation, 

which was assessed as rapidly as might be, having regard to 

the ability of the inspectors to wade through streams of 
melting curd. ‘The cheese subsidy practically exhausted 

our profits on oils and fats, at the same time leaving 4 

considerable proportion of producers in a state border- 

ing on destitution. Somehow United Dairies seem 0 

manage this business better, because more ruthlessly, than 

ourselves. 

The 2d. milk charge, which was destined to excite 
forensic and Parliamentary interest, was an honest but 
futile endeavour to remedy two weaknesses of control : 
the disregard of varying degrees of natural fertility, and the 
tendency of the maximum price to become the fixed price. 
The institution of a flat rate, which was of course the easy 
method for purposes of administration, had caused great 
dissatisfaction to consumers in the South-Western area; 
where the cost of production, and consequently the retal 
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price, was normally less than that obtaining in other parts 
of the country. Conversely, the industrial North was 
threatened with short supplies because milk producers ‘ 
were prevented from obtaining the higher rate which 
their normal cost of production involved. It was there- 
upon determined to appoint a Travelling Commission 
to endeavour to adjust the producers’ price to the cost of 
production, and as care was taken to secure the representa- ; 
tion of every conceivable class, notably the Consumers’ 
Council and the Central Agricultural Advisory Council, 
the Food Controller thought that he would be safe in 
giving effect to their unanimous recommendation. They 
determined that there should be three areas established in 


England: one the normal area, where the price fixed | 
should rule as the normal price of milk, another the more \ 
favoured area in the South-West, where the price should \I 


be 2d. a gallon below the normal price, and the third the 
Northern industrial area, where the price was to be 2d. 
above the normal price. In order that cheap milk should 
not be taken from Devonshire and sold as dear milk in the 
industrial area, the Food Controller provided that if 
a licence was granted to any one to sell milk outside the 
favoured area he should pay 2d. a gallon for the privilege 
of so doing, and if he sought to manufacture milk within 
the favoured area in competition with the farmers, he 
should again pay 2d. for the privilege of manufacturing it. 
This system of licences was perfectly fair. Nobody need 
take them unless he pleased, and every one who paid 
the 2d. benefited financially through the adventure. 
The alternative was to control the distribution of milk 
throughout the country, in which case no one could have 
disputed the legality of the charges or limitations of 
profit imposed. We thought that the greater included 
the less, and that no serious objection would be taken. 
The Wilts United Dairies, however, took the high con- : 
stitutional line, and contended that the exaction of this 
licence charge was in the nature of a tax and could not be 
levied without the consent of Parliament. Proceedings 
Were instituted ; we won in the Court of first instance, 
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but were defeated in the Court of Appeal, whose decision 
was upheld by the House of Lords, and it took five years 
to reconcile the claims of constitutional propriety with 
the obvious duty of the Department to the State. The 
technical difficulty should have been remedied by resort 
to Parliament after Mr. Justice Bailhache’s decision 
in favour of the Crown, but a trading Department of 
State has extraordinary difficulty in securing the assent 
of its shareholders in General Meeting. The only real 
defect in the scheme was, as Lord Bledisloe pointed out, 
that favoured districts are not coterminous with county 
areas. 

The extent to which cold storage accommodation in 
this country should be increased was a matter of some 
difficulty. The tendency had been before the War to 
substitute chilled for frozen beef imports from the Plate, 
with the result that cold storage space was only required 
for New Zealand and Australian mutton and lamb, and 
for a small residue of frozen beef mainly utilized for Navy 
and Army requirements. The War stopped the chilled 
beef trade altogether, and, even when shipping difficulties 
cut off Australasian supplies, the available cold storage 
accommodation barely sufficed for an adequate margin 0 
stocks. The first project contemplated doubling the cold 
storage capacity of this country, but this project was 
abandoned owing to the huge increase in the cost 0 
extension. The scheme adopted was that, where cold 
storage companies could themselves raise the additional 
capital, the Ministry made a free grant of the ascertained 
difference between extraordinary and pre-war cost; 
where the additional capital could not be raised to 4 
sufficient amount, the Ministry lent the storage company 
two-thirds of the amount required for the extension. By 
the middle of 1918 we had increased the cold storage 
capacity of the country by 25 per cent., which was probably 
sufficient, because, although the time was to come when 
no room could possibly be found for the accumulations © 
Australasian meat, the restoration of peace conditions, 
coupled with price fluctuations and increased continenta 
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demand, has caused our reserve of imported meat to be 
generally on the water, and the cold stores to be operated 
at something like half pressure while their cost continues 
high. 
Ultimately we expended the whole of our profits in the 
encouragement of home production or the sale of food 
below cost, leaving the cost of administration, whether as 
regards trade or non-trade services, to come out of our 
insurance reserve. The Ministry of Food gained in 
popularity by this dispensing of benefits, and its effective 
methods of distribution justified the belief that it could 
adequately cope with the industrial troubles which were 
bound to come to a head. Accordingly, on the 14th July 
1919, the Food Controller announced in the House of Com- 
mons the decision of the Government that the Ministry of 
Food should continue with full powers and that he was 
making arrangements to regulate, during the ensuing 
winter, supplies, prices, and distribution of essential food- 
stuffs either by Statutory Order or by arrangement with 
the trades concerned. ‘The control so exercised would be 
confined to foods of which there was an actual or pro- 
spective shortage, and, except in the case of sugar, it was 
not anticipated that it would be necessary to restrict con- 
sumption by a revival or continuance of the coupon 
system, notwithstanding that in some instances demand 
had already increased irrespective of price. 
Unfortunately, at this stage Sir William Beveridge, 
who had been in some respects the mainstay of the 
Ministry since its inception, accepted the offer of the 
University of London to direct their School of Economics, 
He gave an interesting lecture on the respective positions 
of Political and Permanent Heads of Departments, in 
which he likened the Minister to the husband who went 
out to face the world, while the Secretary, like the 
Victorian housewife, saw that everything was right at 
home. Mr. McCurdy aptly observed that no decent 
Victorian housewife would desert her husband at a time 
when housekeeping duties were made more onerous by 
the enforced reduction of the household staff. Beveridge 
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ought not to have been allowed to leave the service of the 
State; he should have been bestowed somewhere in 
palatial security as a drawer of schemes in whatever 
respect the Government desired to be at once original 
and effective.’ 

In the choice of a successor Mr. Roberts displayed a 
natural partiality for East Anglia, which was regarded 
as somewhat disturbing to the Prime Minister, whose 
inclination for a Bolshevist rapprochement would have 
been better served by the appointment of the Apostle of 
the Bulging Corn-bins. The selected player had so long 
an innings that Sir Arthur Boscawen, in his recent 
‘Memories’, described him as permanently engaged in 
adjusting his temporary activities. This nearly was so, 
but not quite. 


4. Economic sickness. 


The day following his announcement of our proposed 
continuance Mr. Roberts was careful to insist that no 
administrative effort could effectively stem the rising tide 
of world prices : 


‘So far as supplies were concerned he looked forward to the 
coming winter with a feeling, if not of assurance, at any rate of 
optimism. As regards prices, it was different. Although he was 
not as pessimistic as many people on this score, at the same time 
it would certainly require a great effort to prevent prices from 
rising beyond what they were last winter. As regards this question 
of prices, he would say that it was not the profiteer alone who was 
the cause of high prices to-day. If they only had to contend with 
the profiteer the situation would be much simpler than it was. 
They could control the profiteer, but they could not control the 
world situation which had arisen as a result of the War. As he saw 
it, that situation was this: the energies of the entire world had been 
devoted during the past 4 years to one central task, that of 
destruction—destruction of life, of material, of treasure. Go where 
they would, they would find this tale of destruction pursuing them. 


1 Tt was reassuring to observe the inclusion of Sir William Beveridge 
on the Coal Commission, the membership of which rather suggests a 
revival of ‘Reform Club Rule’. 
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They would see it in finance, in the inflated state of the currency, 
in the unfavourable foreign exchange, and in our enormous 
indebtedness. In the face of this situation there was only one thing 


which could possibly affect high prices, and that was increased 
production.’ 


The economic situation had been reviewed by Mr. 
Herbert Hoover with merciless but just severity in a 
memorandum prepared for special purposes and not for 
publication. It was considered at the time to be of such 
interest that permission was obtained to reprint it in the 
National Food fournal, and some extracts from it demand 
quotation now. 

He summarized the situation in the phrase ‘ demoral- 
ized productivity ’, on the ground that the population of 
Europe was at least 100,000,000 more than could be 
supported without imports and must live by the produc- 
tion and distribution of exports. The productivity of 
Europe in pre-war times had behind it the intensive 
stimulus of individualism and the highest state of economic 
discipline, while the density of population at all times 
responded closely to the resulting volume of production. 
This had in great measure now been lost ; the proper and 
insistent demand of labour for higher standards of living 
had unfortunately become impregnated with the theory 
that the limitation of effort below physical necessity would 
increase the sum of employment or improve their financial 
condition. Unless productivity could be rapidly increased 
there could be nothing but political, moral, and economic 
chaos, finally interpreting itself in loss of life on a scale 
previously undreamed of. ES “os 

Coincident with this demoralization in production 
Mr. Hoover noted other disastrous economic phenomena, 
notably that the large wages paid to special workers had 
raised the standard of living of many individuals to a 
comparatively high degree of luxury. It was useless to 
rely on the Western hemisphere to supply the deficiencies 
of Europe for more than a temporary period. Credits 
would break down directly the return of commodities 
became improbable, and a prolonged extension of credits 
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would bring about the economic slavery of Europe 
to the Western hemisphere. Nor could the noisy 
denunciation of private property as exploitation bring 
relief. Every effort to prove the assertion that production 
can be maintained by the impulse of altruism unbiassed 
by self-profit had resulted in reduced output. No 
economic policy would bring food to stomachs or fuel to 
hearths that did not secure the maximum production. 
‘There is no use of tears over rising prices; they are, 
to a great degree, a visualization of insufficient production.’ 

The inevitable practice in time of war of raising funds 
by inflation of currency was bringing home its burden of 
trouble. Either currency must be reduced and included 
in the funded debt, or the price of wages, living, and 
international exchange must be expected to adjust itself 
to this depression. Attempts to control producers’ 
prices could only result in further curtailment of the 
total of commodities available for the total number of 
human beings to be fed, clothed, and housed. The body 
of advocates who had deduced from war phenomena that 
production and distribution could be increased and 
maintained by appealing to altruism as the equivalent of 
patriotism or self-interest should observe the phenomena 
of Russia, where the greatest food-exporting country had 
come to border on starvation. 

Meantime the Council of Supply and Relief had been 
converted into the Supreme Economic Council on a 
suggestion made by Sir John Beale that there should be a 
single body empowered to deal with all questions relating 
to food, relief, raw. materials, blockade, shipping, and 
finance, in satisfaction of the needs of war-stricken peoples. 
Unfortunately it was decided that only Ministers should 
act as Food Delegates on the new Council, with the result 
that its only begetter had to retire, and to his retirement 
may largely be ascribed the temporary character of 
its activities. The measures of relief, however, were 
carried through on a reasonably lavish scale. Between the 
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£5,000,000, were distributed in Europe, and the largest 
share of the cost of that relief was borne by the United 
States. Our own part was limited by the discovery, 
about the middle of 1919, that we could not go on in- 
definitely living beyond our means. Nevertheless the 
British Government were able to allot £12,500,000 
towards relief in Europe, apart from the credits to Allies, 
thereby enabling some 250,000 tons of British shipping 
to be utilized for carrying relief supplies to liberated 
territories. During the same period over 4} million tons 
in foodstuffs alone were delivered to France and Italy by 
British vessels. Noteworthy among private efforts was 
the dispatch by the British Red Cross Society of £100,000 
worth of medical comforts to Poland. A further phase of 
restoration, namely the organization of credits for food 
and raw materials, and the export of manufactures on 
a regular and ascending scale from the countries receiving 
such credits, naturally took time to accomplish. The 
method was applied first to Austria, then to Hungary, and 
after 54 years to Germany, with sanguine disregard of 
reactions, whether as influencing competition in exported 
goods, or the increased demand for imports of food and 
raw materials which must inevitably send up prices in this 
country. 

In their series of grave warnings to the outside world 
the Supreme Economic Council aggravated price fluctua- 
tions by publishing stupendous totals of Central European 
demands without troubling to inquire how far these 
demands could be made effective. It was known, of course, 
that Germany was short of feeding-stufts, but that was no 
real justification for suggesting that the Germans would 
require 900,000 tons of concentrated cake and meals— 
about three times the world’s available supply. The 
result of this announcement was to force up the price of 
linseed cake in New York from {£18 to £27 a ton, making it 
extremely difficult for us to fulfil the Cabinet instruction 
of the previous winter to purchase supplies wherever they 
could be obtained at a moderate price. Fortunately, at 
the end of 1919 our home production of linseed and com- 
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pound cake had under supervision overtaken the demand. 
If a tariff had then been imposed on the manufactured 
product (which could be readily distinguished) we should 
have secured a harmless specimen of Imperial self- 
sufficiency. 

The last Coalition Government lived largely in its 
trunks. ‘The conference habit was infectious, and health- 
resort after health-resort was visited by Ministers and 
officials at appropriate seasons of the year. For those who 
preferred a more permanent sojourn abroad the League of 
Nations at Geneva provided a more or less happy home. 
It was not clear that it would ever accomplish any more 
serviceable function, except as an organ of publicity ; 
like the Ministry of Labour at home, it provides a 
costly means of settling minor differences, and does 
not exercise itself in great matters which are too high 
for it; it is devoutly to be hoped that it will refrain its 
international soul and keep it low. 

So far as hospitality was concerned, foreigners proved 
themselves at once more lavish and more adroit than 
ourselves. They explored, as. it were, a new way 
to pay old debts. Only in the matter of cigars 
did we maintain our reputation for altruism. — The 
Government Hospitality Fund had struck a sound line in 
these, and at the Spa Conference some 2,000 were col 
sumed in the process of wooing the reluctant Hun. It 
must have been this exhibition of appetite which caused 
Mr. Lloyd George subsequently to describe the Germans 
as underfed. When Dr. Hermes and his officials visited 
the Ministry of Food in August 1920 we merely thought 
them underbred, although this impression was largely due 
to the disdain with which they viewed our choicest 
American bacon and Australian beef. Their attitude was 
clear: We want the best; you pay for it; and in their 
choice of lard they were plainly able to distinguish good 
from evil. Spa and the Huns dismayed us; Genoa an 
the Bolshies impressed us not at all. We felt certain that 
bankrupt Europe would presently be found competing 
with us for world supplies of wheat and meat, and paying 
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for them with money on which we had failed to establish 
an effective lien. 

Modern defensive warfare is a singularly futile enter- 
prise. In the first place all the wrong people get killed ; 
there was economic force in the suggestion of a bereaved 

arent in the second year of the War that no one under 
60 should fight, except clergymen. The good old 
barbarous methods have vanished, leaving no effective 
substitute. In primeval times a short way would have 
been found for dealing with considerations of foreign 
exchange. We should have exiled the Germans from the 
pleasant Rhineland and dumped our surplus population 
there, retaining a few slaves to work the mines, and 
holding the outside cities to substantial ransom. The 
first result of modern victory is financial chaos; the 
conqueror cannot anticipate any advantage from the 
greater depreciation of the currency of the vanquished ; 
the latter can only purchase from the former the barest 
necessities and will undersell him in all competitive 
markets. We overcame our financial chaos and exhibited 
no small ingenuity in binding up Europe’s wounds. 
Europe, however, restoratives notwithstanding, made no 
equivalent gesture towards the relief of our unemploy- 
ment. The Brussels Financial Conference laid down that 
the conditions precedent of a sound monetary policy were 
social content and the will to work. This message reached 
us during the Railway Strike of 1919. ‘They further 
stressed the importance of strict national economy and 
entire abandonment of subsidies and controls. 

The lapse of six years has given us a sound monetary 
policy, but the conditions thought to be precedent are 
still unrealized. It is not reassuring to find Sir George 
Lloyd saying in 1925 much what Mr. Hoover said in 1919 : 
the whole field of our vision had been so cracked and 
burnt in the fierce heat of the world struggle that it was 
hard to see how best to sow the seeds of peace, stability, 
and mutual understanding. Perhaps the reason is that 
there has been too much sentimental striving after 
the will to peace, and too little determination to revive 
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the will to work. It cannot be said that controls 
and subsidies have been abandoned. ‘The control of 
hops is on the eve of termination, but the nation flatly 
declines to have the embargo on the raising of house 
rents lifted. ‘The fashion of subsidies has rather revived 
than otherwise; on a falling market it is less costly than 
control, although the money expended frequently fails 
to reach the right quarter. In the contemplation of 
abstract truth something must be conceded to the 
limitations of time and space, but the bestowal of sub- 
sidies should follow, not precede, inquiries into use and 
method. The demand for national economy has never 
been taken seriously, mainly because every one wants 
economy to be exercised in the sorts of expenditure that 
he dislikes. True economy, whether for the individual 
or the nation, probably consists in spending money on the 
right things; in a democratic country saving intentions 
are generally thwarted by the counterpoise of sectional 
interests. "The Chancellor of the Exchequer has recently 
shown that expenditure on the Civil Service has not 
risen overmuch, having regard to the changed value 
of money; but this is a cynical admission apart from 
the fact that the nation, owing to undue rigidity of 
method, fails to get value for what it spends. There 
will be no improvement until a committee is appointed, 
not to report and disappear, but to exercise plenary 
powers of adjustment for a term of years. 


5. High prices and profits. 


_ Three weeks later Mr. Roberts renewed his demand for 
increased production before the Select Committee on 
High Prices and Profits. The statistics collected by the 
Ministry of Labour showed for ist August a further 
increase in the average retail food prices; the increase 
since July 1914 had become 117 per cent. as against 109 
per cent. on Ist July 1919, representing an increase of 
nearly 4 per cent. during the month. The labour out- 
look was anxious and disturbing, and an impasse had been 
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reached in the Yorkshire coalfield; the Police Union 
was threatening another strike in London; the baking 
trade was grappling with a national dispute, and the 
Triple Alliance was proceeding with its ballot on direct 
action. The Government, therefore, appointed this 
Committee to inquire how far existing high prices of 
articles of general consumption were due to excessive 
profits on the part of any persons concerned in their 
production, transport, or distribution, and to advise as to 
what action could usefully be taken in the matter. There 
was evident a curious conflict of ministerial good inten- 
tions ; the Government had introduced a Bill to prolong 
the life of D.O.R.A. and another Bill to increase the 
salaries of four ministers, including the Food Controller, 
from {£2,000 to £5,000 a year; at the same time the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer announced that it was 
wholly impossible for the nation to continue living beyond 
its means. 

In the course of his evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee Mr. Roberts emphasized the value of the half-way 
house between inaction and control which the supervision 
of the organized trades in oils and fats had revealed. The 
decision of the War Cabinet that control of these com- 
modities should cease on 31st May had coincided with a 
considerable relaxation of blockade restrictions. ‘This led 
not only to a general forward buying of fats on behalf of 
neutral countries, but also to a revival of speculative 
purchases which resulted in the price of raw materials 
being raised by something like 50 per cent. The principal 
manufacturers of margarine had thereupon demanded 
the removal of controlled prices, but promised to maintain 
their price to the trade on a strict parity with the price 
of imports, and further to accept all reasonable suggestions 
from the Department as to margins of profit and standards 
of quality. The supervision which resulted from this 
bargain had contrived to overcome two weaknesses of 
statutory control—the tendency of the maximum price 
to become the fixed price, and the necessity of fixing a dis- 
tributive margin which would protect the least efficient 
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and so enable the more capable to profiteer. Small 
retailers were allowed to charge 15. 2d. a lb. for margarine; 
the larger and better-organized establishments sold the 
best quality at the old controlled price of 15. a lb. not- 
withstanding that the cost of raw materials was nearly 
doubled. ‘The Food Controller expressed his belief that 
this method of supervision could, in some sense or other, 
be applied to all the principal food trades, and indicated 
that, in his opinion, this was the only type of control which 
could in any sense be regarded as permanent. 

The investigations of the Select Committee were 
ignominiously terminated after a single sitting by the 
action of the Government in undertaking to introduce 
legislation on the subject before the inquiry could be 
concluded. ‘The President of the Board of Trade, Sir 
Auckland Geddes, threw his conception of a Profiteering 
Bill as a bombshell into their midst, and Mr. Bonar Law 
announced in the House of Commons that a drastic way | 
of dealing with the matter by means of heavy fines and 
imprisonment would have to be explored before the 
recess. The Committee accepted this Cromwellian 
method with acquiescence, promising, however, to examine 
the question of Government profiteering with special 
reference to their buying and selling of food, wool, and 
timber, and expressing particular anxiety to know some- ) 
thing about the dealings of the Board of Trade in meat. | 
But the atmospheric disturbance speedily subsided. ; 

The Times of 7th August 1919 had a leading article on 
‘Profiteering and Panic’ which summarized the various 
phases of food control with the lack of discernment which 
prejudice is apt to create. It pointed out that Lord 
Devonport’s policy of maintaining supplies and leaving 
the regulation of prices to the working of the ordinary 
laws of supply and demand had met with little favour, 
while the result of attempted budgeting by the Govern- 
ment for the principal needs of the community had le 
to our being overstocked in some commodities whilewe 
were practically without supplies in others. Itaddedthat 
one of the few really successful pieces of work done bythe 
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Government in connexion with restriction of prices was 
the control of the flour mills, and suggested that if the 
Government had taken over the principal retail establish- 
ments no serious complaint in respect of prices would have 
arisen. It was amusing even in those days to find the 
principal newspaper of a nation dependent for its suste- 
mance on the easy flow of trade contemplating the 
nationalization of retail industry. In point of fact, the 
control of the flour mills was an emergency measure 
which cannot be counted among our happiest efforts. If 
our methods of occupation had been extended on similar 
lines to retail shops, the liquidation of the Food Ministry 
would have taken, not four years, but forty. 

In the debate on the second reading of the Profiteering 
Bill Sir Auckland Geddes ventured this rough definition : 
‘To profiteer is to make an unreasonably large profit, all 
the circumstances of the case being considered, by the 
sale to one’s fellow citizens of an article which is one or 
one of a kind in common use by the public or is material, 
machinery, or accessories used in the production thereof.’ 
A proviso was inserted in the Bill in Committee to the 
effect that a rate of profit not exceeding the pre-war rate 
should not be deemed unreasonable. ‘The scope of the 
Bill was so wide that its working might easily have struck 
a serious blow at industry without effecting any corre- 
sponding gain to the consumer, but this evil was entirely 
averted by tactful administration. 

The main powers conferred upon the Board of Trade by 
the Profiteering Act, 1919, have been summarized as 
follows: (a) to investigate prices, profits, and costs at all 
stages ; (b) to receive and investigate complaints regarding 
the making of excessive profits on the sale of any article to 
which the Act was expressed to apply, taking proceedings 
where necessary against the seller in a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction ; (¢) to obtain from all sources information 
as to the nature, extent, and development of trusts and 
similar combinations. An important element of devolu- 
tion occurred in the appointment by Local Authorities 
of Profiteering Committees throughout the country to 
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deal with complaints of retail prices; transactions of 
wholesalers or manufacturers raising questions of wider 
interest were dealt with by a Central Committee, of 
which Mr. McCurdy was appointed Chairman. Con- 
trolled foods were excepted from the operation of the 
NC 

The total number of complaints investigated by Local 
Committees during the operation of the Act was over 
4,700, of which some 75 per cent. were dismissed as 
irrelevant ; 202 prosecutions by Local Committees were 
reported to the Board, in which fines were imposed to the 
amount of £1,786 and costs awarded against the seller 
to the amount of £455. Having regard to the myriad 
of retail transactions taking place daily throughout the 
country, the number of proved offenders seems almost 
negligible, which was, after all, a fitting result of legislation 
primarily designed to reassure the public mind. The 
investigations into wholesalers’ and manufacturers’ prices 
were largely conducted by Ministry of Food officials who 
were thought to have developed an aptitude for this sort 
of work ; the results in cases were rather startling, but 
no action at all commensurate with the pains involved was 
ever taken. The same conclusion applies to the researches 
of the Standing Committee on Trusts, whose reports 
favoured some statutory provision whereby action could 
be taken if a strong and close organization, controlling the 
whole or nearly the whole of an essential trade or in- 
dustry, adopted a policy contrary to the public interest. 
One line of investigation appeared fruitful, and further 
Statutory powers were obtained in order to carry it into 
effect. 

The Profiteering (Amendment) Act, 1920, was inci- 
dentally designed to encourage the various trades and 
industries to secure the limitation of their own profits 
on a reasonable basis. Where persons or associations, 
fairly indicative of the producing or distributing trade, 
submitted a scheme limiting the profit to be allowed on 
the manufacture or distribution at all stages of any 
article, the approval of the Board of Trade would protect 
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producers or distributors at once from investigation or 
complaint. This refuge largely coincided with our own 


old half-way house, and was subject to the same limiting 


factor. The trade under supervision must be highly 
organized: and capable in fact of meeting, through 
delegates, as a Committee at frequent intervals, so that the 
elasticity necessary for delicate trading operations can be 
maintained. In the crushing trades, for example, Sir 
Alfred Mansfield found no difficulty in effecting a con- 
stant and progressive diminution of prices, notwithstand- 
ing that raw commodities from time to time showed signs 
of speculative advance. The profit-limiting schemes of 
the Board of Trade happened to coincide with the rapid 
fall of markets and alterations in the general trade out- 
look peculiar to the deflation period of 1920; schemes 
for the sale of men’s ready-made clothing and of boots 
and shoes were only instituted to be withdrawn and in 
due course proceedings under the Profiteering Acts read 
like tales of little meaning, though the reports were long. 

Sir Auckland Geddes had prevented the Food Ministry 
from hatching out their supervision scheme. It was only 
fair, therefore, that, six years later, he should react as its 
official incubator. 


6. The railway strike. 


The most obvious service of the Ministry of Food in 
time of war had consisted in the abolition of queues 
through the combination of head-quarters schemes and 
local organizations. An equally acid test was now to be 
A plied tonmune reorganized Ministry in combating one 
of the greatest dangers which had ever confronted the 
community apart from foreign invasion. The first news 
that the railwaymen had declared a general stoppage 
caused the utmost consternation, and there was wide- 
spread misgiving as to how far the food supply and vital 
public services could be maintained with the arteries of 
communication severed. The equally unexpected proof 
that the Government could and would maintain essential 
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services in the teeth of industrial dislocation allayed this 
feeling of acute anxiety and engendered a confident 
resolve to rally to the support of the State and see the 
matter through. 

The trouble had long been brewing; indeed it was 
a question whether the miners.and the transport workers 
would not throw in their lot with the railwaymen so as 
to ensure a general paralysis of industry. So far as rail- 
waymen’s wages were concerned, the Government had 
offered a standardized wage at double the pre-war rates 
together with a guarantee that the war wage should not 
be reduced until the cost of living figure (which then 
stood at 115 per cent. above the level of July 1914) had 
fallen to r10 per cent. or less and had remained at that 
figure for three months. The railwaymen demanded a 
universal standard wage for each grade, fixed by the 
maximum rate of pay given to the highest-paid man in that 
grade on any line, irrespective of circumstances or work. 
Trades Union leaders had come to believe, after watching 
the policy of conciliation and compromise which succes- 
sive Governments had adopted for years past, particularly 
after the Liberal accession to power, that, however extra- 
vagant their demands might be, they were bound to 
get half of them conceded, when they could retire for 
a brief period of partial satisfaction, presently putting 
forward the rejected half of the demand with frills and 
augmentations. On this occasion there was fortunately a 
Government, or at any rate a part of a Government, 
which combined the saving quality of courage with a 
determination not to let preparation slide until it was 
too late. 

The first steps taken to counteract the effects of the 
strike were concerned with emergency transport and the 
distribution of food. Quite unknown to the public, we 
had ready to put into immediate operation a complete 
scheme to ensure the feeding of a country deprived of the 
use of its railway system. As a protection, strict rationing 
of meat, bacon, margarine, butter, and sugar was reimposed 
and new Public Meals and Hoarding Orders put into 
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force. But much more important than these restrictions 
of consumption were the substitution of other forms of 
distribution for that cut off by the railwaymen. The 
strike leaders had no notion of the completeness of the 
scheme, which at the critical moment was launched by 
the telegraphing of a code word to the Divisional Food 
Commissioners. “They were probably aware that at vital 
centres reserves of food were held to meet an emergency, 
but few people thought that, with the railways paralysed, 
the great cities could still be served with milk and perish- 
able food like fish. 

The motor lorry saved the situation. -A thousand lorries 
were procured in order to provide London with milk. 
Every detail of this road transport had been thought out 
weeks earlier in anticipation of the crisis, and maps and 

lans were ready. ‘The strike began at midnight on 
Friday, 26th September ; by Sunday afternoon, Hyde 
Park, taken over for use as a milk clearing-station, was 
filled with lorries, each one chalked with its destination 
and the number of churns it could carry. In accordance 
with the time-table, to which they adhered closely until 
they broke down, the thousand vehicles employed in the 
service covered 72,000 miles daily. ‘The counties from 
which milk could be brought to London were parcelled 
out into districts within a radius of 100 miles. Farmers 
took their milk to prearranged spots, where it was 
collected by the lorries and brought to Hyde Park. From , 
the Park wholesalers drew their supplies and passed them 
on to retailers in the ordinary way. When the lorries took 
back the empty churns to the country, they also carried 
as full a cargo as possible of foodstutis moved from the 
docks by horse transport. London got its breakfast milk 
on the very first day of cessation of rail transport, and 
wondered how it was done. 

The explanation was simple enough. Steps had been 
taken to place three days’ supply of milk in cold store, 
and this served to bridge the gap between the lapse of rail 
gransport and the full working of the lorry service. When 
the railways ceased the lorries began, and as the lorries 
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broke down through inexperienced driving a volunteer 
railway service took their place. Before the strike ended, 
the supplies of milk were so adequate that we suspended 
all restrictions on consumption and should presently have 
had to disband our motor fleet. In addition to Hyde Park, 
Regent’s Park was closed to the public and utilized as a 
clearing-house for the distribution of stray commodities 
by a motor volunteer transport corps organized by Sir 
Walter Gibbons. 

Next to the milk scheme, the distribution of yeast was 
most important, as on its regular supplies depended the 
manufacture of bread. One of the rare compensations 
of the War had made this country self-supporting in 
respect of yeast, instead of dependent on Holland for the 
bulk of its supplies. From the Scottish distilleries yeast 
was brought entirely by road transport ; the Admiralty 
assisted to carry the supplementary supplies which came 
from Ireland, and these were landed at convenient ports 
for distribution throughout the South-West of England. 
The yeast problem is of paramount importance to the 
comfort and nourishment of the nation, and the services of 
Mr. T. H. Harvey, Managing Director of the United 
Yeast Company, provided us then and have provided us 
since with the technical information required to see the 
distribution through. : 

Our resources were considerably taxed during the first 
days of the strike by the problem of fish and vegetable 
supplies. The normal weekly consumption of potatoes 
throughout Great Britain is about 80,000 tons. Places 
like London and South Wales, which are remote from 
the producing areas, depend upon the railways for their 
supply, and as this foodstuff is extremely bulky, hee, 
by road would not alone have been competent to furnis 
normal requirements. Coastal steamers proved an a 
valuable adjunct to the lorries. Cargoes of poles = 
other vegetables were shipped to London from hee 
Kings Lynn, Wisbech, Dundee, Leith, and Kir aoe 
while arrangements were made for moving Irish Poe The 
to the Bristol Channel ports and the South Coast. +he 
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fish markets maintained their daily pre-strike average, and 
on the eighth day of the strike Billingsgate received 
80 tons more than the average of the three days im- 
mediately preceding the strike, while the price level was 
normal throughout. 

In a sense the strike inaugurated a competitive system, 
and the old use of roads for transport purposes was 
successfully renewed under a different agency. The 
revival of coastwise shipping as a second line of defence 
was helped by the fact that 50 per cent. of the foodstuffs 
needed to keep the population supplied were required for 
people living at, or quite near to, the great ports, while 
half the balance could be supplied through the smaller 
ports. Communication was relatively slow, and freight 
space unsuited for perishable or tender commodities, nor 
could the plans for chartering and manning vessels be so 
readily improvised as in the case of road transport. On 
the other hand, steamers and barges had this advantage 
over motor lorries, that they did not break down through 
unaccustomed handling. ‘There was an old-world flavour 
about this alternative use, in striking contrast to the 
aeroplane post, which proved a rapid though costly sub- 
stitute for the ordinary night mail. 

It is not of course suggested that our organization could 
have functioned effectively alone. Several elements con- 
tributed to make the Government scheme of defence 
adequate and successful. ‘The country swarmed with 
demobilized soldiers accustomed to discipline and willing 
to endure hardship in the interests of law and order. The 
Government owned practically all the food in the country, 
so that a stroke of the pen at head-quarters was sufficient 
to adjust local defects of supply. All this elaborate 
organization, however, would have been futile had it 
not been for the driving force behind it. During the 
short period that the strike makers were in power, 
the paper preparations of the strike breakers were 
aMnounced to an impressed and flattered Press. In 
1919-20 the preparations were not on paper but were 


real, and it is probably a pardonable breach of official 
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reticence to state that the man who gave them reality 
was Sir Eric Geddes. 

The railway strike began at midnight on Fnday, 
26th September, and ended at midnight on Sunday, 
5th October. At the close of the strike the food supplies 
of the country compared favourably with those held in 
the early part of September and with the stocks, so far as 
they could be ascertained, at the beginning of the crisis. 
The fact that supplies in the hands of retailers had been 
invariably replenished speaks volumes for the work of the 
divisional officers, who were always ready with expedients 
to cope with unexpected complications. On the last 
morning, the Government were assured that the country 
could be fed for a further period of at any rate six weeks 
without appreciable strain, although of course the cost 
of the substituted organization was considerable. 

The terms on which the strike was settled were sub- 
stantially the same as those contained in the rejected 
Government offer ten days before, except for an extension 
of the war wage period which saved the faces of the 
leaders and in the events which happened made no 
difference. The record of this adventure cannot, however, 
view with indifference the stabilization of the railway- 
men’s wage on an uneconomic basis. If skilled workers 
in the sheltered industries can claim a minimum wage, 
it is difficult to resist a similar claim on behalf of workers 
in competitive industries. Once this is conceded, the 
payment of this wage is regarded as a first charge on the 
industry, as though this were established not for the pur- 
pose of exporting commodities but for paying wages at 
home. ‘The basic standard, moreover, was too high i 
view of the fact that we were still in a period of inflation ; 
it was further too high incomparison with such an industry 
as agriculture, where skilled labourers are paid about half 
the wages earned by their sons as porters at country 
stations. Worst of all was the war-bonus method of 
assessment, as this invariably leads to higher prices. Be 
producer and distributor always want prices to we and, 
so long as the consumer or 4 substantial section of con- 
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sumers is indifferent whether they rise or not, they are 
bound to reach a point wholly inconsistent with export 
competition. This result was particularly noticeable in 
Austria after the Armistice, where the system had to be 
entirely scrapped, in order to make room for solvency. 
Conversely, if you have a war-bonus system, it becomes as 
much the duty of the Government to reduce the cost of 
living as to effect the amortization of the National Debt. 


7. Deflation and decontrol. 


The official policy of the country was to raise the 
exchange value of the pound sterling to the pre-war 
parity of the dollar ; the unpegging of the exchange had 
made the gap intolerably wide. The position of the 
State as trader was becoming embarrassed by the possi- 
bility of an exchange crisis which might make it impossible 
for the Government to fulfil its obligations in the countries 
from which supplies had to be drawn. It was urged that 
if the finance of imported supplies were left to private 
traders, opportunity would be given for the operation of 
the ordinary economic laws under which high rates for 
money served to check rising prices. Every control and 
every subsidy that continued in existence increased the 
difficulty of reverting to peace conditions; steps must 
be taken to increase selling prices to an economic level for 
the restoration of the community’s social and economic 
health. Artificial restriction of price would seem to dis- 
courage home production, with the result that the amount 
of purchases abroad was actually increased at a time when 
the exchange position made it urgently necessary to 
reduce them. Let prices rip and devil take the hinder- 
most ! 

This comfortable doctrine of the secure was reinforced 
by the growing loss on purchases of imported wheat 
involved in maintaining the 4 lb. loaf at the figure 
dramatically imposed by Mr. Lloyd George. The Bread 
Subsidy, which had been estimated to cost fifty millions 
per annum, was already costing fifty-six and a half 
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millions, and if the loaf continued to be retailed at 9d. 
the subsidy might rise to eighty millions in the course of 
1920. Similarly, unless prices were raised, there was 
bound to be a huge loss on sugar. The broad question to 
be decided was: should prices be put up and new cycles 
of wage increases be started throughout industry, or 
should the State continue the system of subsidies and 
endeavour gradually to reduce them as market conditions 
might permit? If the prices of the principal foodstutts 
were raised to their replacement value, demands for 
advances in wages would forthwith be made by all workers 
whose wages automatically move with the cost of living 
index number. In other cases, demands for an increase 
would be acutely urged, and their failure would be 
followed by sullen or violent discontent. Conversely, 
there seemed no prospect of an international fall in prices. 
Apart from the short supplies of grain, the United States 
were consuming greatly increased quantities of sugar. 
The depleted pig population of this country and of 
Denmark would take another year to replenish, and the 
American packers would dominate the market until 
alternative supplies were forthcoming. It was plainly 
necessary to review the situation in respect of each com- 
modity, and to adopt the course best calculated to avoid 
unnecessary inflation without needlessly encouraging 
the elements of industrial unrest. 

Our suggestions were modest enough. We acquiesced 
in the political necessity of a continued bread subsidy in 
the sense that flour must be sold below its cost of manu- 
facture. We further acquiesced in the financial necessity 
of raising the price of sugar to its replacement cost, but 
thought that some compensation for this should be 
provided by a partial remission of duty. We were anxious 
to decontrol live stock as soon as the farmers would consent 
to a free market. We desired to maintain purchases of 
imported bacon and butter pending the establishment of 
alternative sources of supply, which were necessary, in the 
case of bacon, for an improvement in quality, and, in the 
case of butter, for a reduction of price. As a protection 
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against the triple alliance strike, which still threatened, 
we desired to retain a reduced divisional staff which, 
with four or five officers at head-quarters, could be relied 
upon to give the nation a reasonable assurance of safety 
at a cost of £25,000 a year. Our other functions would, of 
course, be fleeting; the emergency staff ought, in our 
opinion, to be permanent, as-it was unlikely that similar 
opportunity for training would recur. 

The demand for decontrol was mainly confined to the 
secure, although English farmers and north-country dis- 
tributors were inclined to prefer it. Scottish and Irish 
farmers entirely declined to have their live stock decon- 
trolled ; the New Zealand Government were anxious to 
secure a further contract for their exportable surplus of 
meat ; the Butter and Cheese Committee were so con- 
cerned over the decontrol of cheese that their Chairman 
framed in high quarters a stern remonstrance against the 
Government’s decision. Wholesale and retail traders were 
largely indifferent ; they had learned the value of com- 
bination or, at least, the folly of cut-throat competition ; 
they determined that the standard of a livelihood for the 
least efficient trader should set the pace of their profits 
whether their activities were controlled or free. Apart 
from the difficulties of buying forward against an adverse 
exchange, it was becoming clear that Central Europe 
could not absorb the stocks accumulated overseas ; at any 
moment there might come a slump of ruinous intensity, 
though this again would be followed by a rising tide of 
prices as available supplies decreased and the effective 
demand became greater. It was not the time to hold 
stocks except in pursuance of a deliberate policy or where 

revious commitments had made accumulation inevitable. 
Still more alarming were the high prices demanded by the 
home producer and the apparent power of the Minister 
of Agriculture to secure them. The Consumers’ Council 
were justified in their protest against the inclusion of Lord 
Lee in the Cabinet while Mr. Roberts was left out. 

The Prime Minister had sent Mr. Hoover a cordial 
message of thanks for his relief work on his departure from 
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Europe, but his Caxton Hall Speech betrayed no great 
belief in the reversion to economic methods which 
Mr. Hoover had prescribed : 


‘ Agriculture is the greatest industry in the land and it should be 
a primary concern of every Government to promote it. Other 
countries have for years assisted agriculture in a way we have only 
feebly imitated. 

‘ England came near to a great catastrophe in the War because of 
her neglect of the land. Germany did not imitate our example and 
was able to hold out for over 4 years, although cut off from foreign 
supplies. The experience of Denmark shows what can be done by 
a real partnership between the State and the farming industry. 

‘It is not a question merely of increasing exports ; it is a question 
also of diminishing imports. To restore more land to cultivation 
and to check the exodus to the towns we must begin a new era 
with a settled policy with regard to agriculture. ‘The first con- 
dition is security to the cultivator from the violent fluctuations of 
production overseas. 

‘Tt is clear that we shall not get the cheap grain from abroad that 
we had before the War. To the farmer must be given a guarantee; 
to the agricultural labourer a minimum wage and shorter hours; 
we must have the co-operation of all classes—farmer, landowner, 
labourer, and State.’ 


The home wheat enthusiasts rallied to the cry. At 
existing rates of exchange, American wheat landed here 
cost 1375. a quarter; Canadian 1255.; and Argentine 
110s. These adverse rates of exchange were adding nearly 
2d. to the subsidy on every quartern loaf. The Govern- 
ment policy was acting as a direct and effective deterrent 
to the growing of wheat at home. ‘The controlled 
maximum price was only 76s. The only solution consisted 
in the immediate promise of a free market for the crop of 
1920 and succeeding years up to a maximum price of 100s. 
a quarter. 

The Ministry of Food had never been enthusiastic in 
its advocacy of wheat production at home. So long as 
the maximum output of foodstuffs was obtained, we 
cared little as to what precise form this assumed, and the 
Wheat Commission had been on the whole more success- 
ful in obtaining their quota than any other branch of food 
administration. ‘The suggested price of 1005. a quartet 
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struck Mr. Roberts as sheer profiteering. Brought up 
on a Norfolk farm, he had a closer acquaintance with the 
cost of wheat production than any of the experts put 
forward by the Ministry of Agriculture, and he entirely 
declined to admit that 955s. in February 1920 was the 
parity of 76s. in August 1918, or that the cost of growing 
a quarter of wheat was anything like as high as they 
maintained. Unfortunately, at this critical juncture he 
followed Mr. George Barnes into retirement. His loss 
was deplored by his staff, towards whom he had proved 
himself consistently loyal and sympathetic; there was 
evident, moreover, a genuine feeling of regret almost 
throughout the right wing of the Coalition Government, 
with whom he had become increasingly popular, notwith- 
standing his resistance to rapid deflation and his un- 
economic efforts to mitigate at once the causes and the 
symptoms of industrial unrest. East Anglians are usually 
Conservative unless infected by the Nonconformist virus, 
and in the fourth Food Controller no symptoms of this 
complaint could be discerned. 

A reasonable compromise was effected in the case of the 
Bread Subsidy by advancing the wholesale price of flour 
195. 3d. a sack and decontrolling the price of bread. ‘This 
enabled the quartern loaf to be sold in almost all districts 
at or under 1s. and maintained the subsidy in the neigh- 
bourhood of a million a week. In the case of sugar it was 
decided to raise the retail price from 8d. to tod. and to 
restore the domestic ration from 6 oz. to 8 oz., at which 
figure it had stood throughout the later stages of the War. 
No material change was made in the duty, and the Sugar 
Commission was ruthlessly condemned to subsidize the 

rice of sugar without a chance of recoupment. The 
PBoand for purchase of the exportable surplus of Danish 
bacon and Australasian butter was conceded, the price of 
‘sported butter being raised to 3s. a lb. and the ration 
ee ‘ning at I 0Z The suggestion that bacon should 
AE ationed was readily disposed of by pointing out 
that no one would eat more of it than he was obliged. 


The problem of continuing our statutory powers and of 
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settling the sort of staff which would be required for 
their continued exercise was referred to a Cabinet 
Committee. 


8. Markets and marketing. 


For six weeks we were without a Food Controller. 
The methods by which the Ministry of Food sought to 
regulate the transition from control to freedom are 
indicated in this extract from Mr. McCurdy’s inaugural 
address : 

‘The great bulk of our work is not done by compulsion, but in 
friendly co-operation with the great trade interests concerned. 
Our policy is, so far as possible, to keep our compulsory powers in 
the background, and having first obtained the fullest possible 
information as to the costs of production and distribution, to settle 
fair and reasonable prices and concert measures for safeguarding 
supplies in conference with the representatives of agriculture and 
the trades concerned.’ 


Since the date of the Armistice the staff of the Ministry 
had been reduced by 50 per cent.; the total cost of the 
staff amounted to $d. per week for every householder in 
the country. We probably saved each householder 1d. 
a week, so that the investment was not unremunerative. 
The substitution of moral suasion for pains and penalties 
had proved so successful in the case of oils and fats 
that it was determined to extend this method to fish, 
fruit, and vegetables, which by reason of their perishable 
nature and the inevitable local differences of price never 
really welcomed control. There had been tried in Birm- 
ingham—that home of great experiments—a system of 
controlled marketing which proved successful until it 
ceased to be a novelty and consequently to attract public 
interest. It was now determined to institute Farr 
Trading Councils—they had to be instituted because the 
trades were wholly unorganized—which should systema- 
tically supply the Food Controller with full information as 
to price movements and the reasons for variations, market 
conditions, and all other matters affecting the consumer. 
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The project was initiated in the case of jam, the statutory 
control of which had been maintained too long in 
deference to the views of the Consumers’ Council, who 
were, with difficulty, persuaded that while the public were 
getting their jam cheap its absence of quality made it 
dear at any price. The institution of this Fair Trading 
Council, with a corresponding body advising as to sup- 
plies and prices of fruit and green vegetables, exercised 
a stabilizing influence on prices at a time when fluctua- 
tions were acute. 

The removal of controlled prices for fish prepared the 
way for the establishment of another Council, which, for 
the first time, combined into a central body the associa- 
tions representing the various producing and distributing 
branches of the industry, as well as skippers and mates, 
engineers, firemen, and fishermen. Its duty was to advise 
the Food Controller on supplies, on transport require- 
ments, improved methods of distribution, supplies of ice 
and cold packing cases, questions of market facilities and 
other matters affecting fish as food, or relating to move- 
ments of wholesale or retail prices. 

The views of these bodies on market facilities were 
of special value, as at the request of the London County 
Council the Government appointed a Departmental 
Committee to consider the question of high prices of 
food and market facilities and ownership in London 
sn order to secure a cheaper and more plentiful supply 
of food. Mr. McCurdy was its first Chairman; when 
he became Food Controller, his place was taken by 
Col. Strange. The reference was in general terms, but the 
investigations of the Committee were limited to wholesale 
markets dealing with perishable foodstufts, namely, fish, 
fruit, vegetables, meat, poultry, and game. While all the 
markets in Greater London were examined, the report of 
the Committee mainly applied to Billingsgate, Covent 
Garden, and Smithfield. Like wise men, they set up 
their shadow organization first, with some pretence of 


unanimity. They felt that markets which were built forty 


or fifty years ago were incapable of meeting the needs of 
R2 
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London with its hugely increased population ; that, in 
the case of some of the markets, improvements and 
extensions were urgently required which could not be 
carried out under existing ownership and management; 
that, in the case of other markets, the question of removal 
ought at once to be considered; that the economical 
transport of produce to and from the markets was 
dependent on the existence of good approaches and exits, 
in which respect improvements were imperative; that 
any saving in the handling of foodstuffs thereby effected 
would ultimately bring down prices to the consumer; that 
there was no single authority empowered to create new 
markets or to improve, alter, or co-ordinate those in 
existence. Accordingly they recommended : 

«(b) That market facilities ought to be administered not in the 
interest of Private Owners or of Separate Local Authorities, but 
in the Public interest.’ 

« (6) That full legal powers and full financial resources should be 
made available for that purpose.’ 


‘ () That the administration of those powers should be vested in 
one Central Authority for the whole of Greater London.’ 


Billingsgate was the subject of acute discussion except 
as regards waste of fish, which the Committee unanl- 
mously deplored. They complained of railway transport 
and inadequate fittings. Between the publication of their 
Interim and Final Reports they noted a substantial 
diminution in the quantity of fish condemned and that 
rail-borne fish was being delivered to the market in ample 
time for normal requirements. A new mezzanine floor 
had been completed with sixty-eight additional stands 
and proper mechanical ventilation ; a new electric lift 
had been installed, and equipment of suitable trucks 
provided for transporting fish in bulk to and from the 
floor. As to the substitution of another market for 
Billingsgate, opinion was so divided that it was reasonable 
to infer an absence of necessity for such a drastic change. 

The Committee were unanimous in finding that 
Covent Garden Market was altogether inadequate to 
the necessities of the trade. The internal conditions 
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were thought to add greatly to the cost of handling pro- 
duce and were responsible for much of the delay stated to 
occur. A conspicuous result of this inadequacy was the 
development of outside business, something like half the 
total business being transacted outside its area. The 
dealings with imported fruit were thought to be uneco- 
nomic and capable of relief by the direct dispatch of sup- 
plies to provincial markets and buyers from the points of 
landing. ‘The site of the market was central and as con- 
venient as possible, having regard to the absence of railway 
sidings. An extension was necessary, and the appro- 
priate site for such extension reasonably obvious ; con- 
siderable capital expenditure would of course be involved, 
and the Covent Garden Estate Company Limited were 
not in a position to raise and expend this capital, 
apart from the probability of requiring compulsory 
owers. 

Smithfield was the only London wholesale market 
with which the Committee were satisfied, and their 
satisfaction was largely caused by the knowledge and 
fertility displayed by Mr. H. W. G. Millman, the Market 
Superintendent. His memorandum appended to the 
Official Report contains some interesting reflections on 
the influence of market facilities on food prices. His 
yiew was that the various trading establishments barely 
averaged 4d. a lb. on their total turnover and that the habit 
of the 5,000 retail purveyors on whom London meat 
supplies depended of drawing their supplies from Smith- 
field could not be modified with advantage to the con- 
sumer. He thought it might be advantageous to market- 
ing if there were a public register of prices realized by the 
sale of consignments of produce, and expressed the belief 
that action could usefully be taken to make the security 
of the country less dependent on outside sources for sup- 

lies of meat. 

A further appendix to the Report expressed the views 
of Dr. Howarth, the Medical Officer of Health for the 
City of London, who stated that, in the slaughter-houses 
and in the markets, due regard was paid to the observance 
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of cleanliness, and that an appreciation of the advantages 
of cleanliness was manifest in the display in the butchers’ 
shops. In the interval, however, which elapsed between 
purchase from the wholesale dealer and the reception of 
the meat at the shop, the methods of delivery showed an 
almost entire disregard of cleanliness and decency. He 
understood that the whole question of the transport and 
handling of meat was under the consideration of the 
Ministry of Health. 

The result of this consideration has recently been 
embodied in the Public Health (Meat) Regulations, 
1924, which contain provisions for the protection of meat 
against contamination by dirt. A circular letter to Local 
Authorities covering this regulation explains that the 
provisions have been framed with a view to preventing 
objectionable practices in the handling, storage, and trans- 
port of meat, so far as this can be effected by administra- 
tive action on the part of public authorities, and that itis 
hoped that the proper enforcement of the new code will 
go a long way towards securing an improvement in the 
general conditions under which meat is treated before it 
reaches the public. It points out that there are some 
practices which do not lend themselves to control by 
regulation, and in regard to which improvement can only 
be effected by the force of public opinion and the refusal 
of the public to buy their meat where such conditions 
obtain. An instance of this is stated to be the common 
practice of handling meat before purchase, which can 
only be prevented by salesmen discouraging the practice. 
The demands expressed in the provisions are not unreason- 
ably stringent, and, apart from the extent to which they 
can be enforced by inspection, should certainly stimulate 
the conscience of persons employed in the transport and 
handling of meat. 

Market facilities and methods of marketing in a free 
trade country are bound to affect producers’ and con- 
sumers’ costs alike. The notion of an excessive spread 
between the two sets of prices is by no means new, 
although the precise term has only recently come through 
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from overseas. In the year 1888 one finds a paragraph of 
this sort in Vanity Fair: 


‘No people have been or are so much put upon as the farmers 
who raise, and the consumer who eats, meat, eggs, and country 
produce generally, and I am, therefore, always glad to hear of 
practical means being adopted to bring the two more closely 
together and to escape the meshes of the middleman. I mentioned 
the other week one association for this purpose, and I am glad to 
find that there is yet another in the shape of the Farmer’s General 
Supply Company, Ltd., which, from properly modest beginnings, 
has grown so much that, having already for some time supplied 
the House of Commons and other less numerous though more 
respectable establishments with dairy produce, it is now about to 
extend its operations throughout the West End by opening new 
shops in that part of the town. I am very glad of it, for I have long 
groaned under the prices and the eggs of various vendors of dairy 
produce of the usual kind.’ 


It is pathetic to consider the failure of all these enter- 
prises, and to reflect that after a generation’s groping no 
satisfactory means of securing the marketing of agricul- 
tural produce has been found. Experiments have at times 
secured a certain degree of success, but this success has 
inevitably been ephemeral and followed by despondent 
failure. United Dairies Limited form the most. con- 
spicuous instance of a successful and permanent effort 
to collect and market a single branch of agricultural 
produce. Efforts at egg collection have, in places, proved 
successful, and there seems at least a chance that a reason- 
able proportion of bacon factories will be found to pay. 
Growers of vegetables have opened since the War an 
increasing number of retail shops, but these are generally 
the lively ventures of small capitalists. It may be that the 
research of the Ministry of Agriculture, stimulated by the 
Linlithgow Report, will issue in practical efforg, or that 
schemes for the marketing of Empire produce will react 
on organization at home. At present, however, the way 
s; dark and no guiding light has penetrated the gloom ; 
the recent Report on Co-operative Marketing of Agricul- 
tural Produce in England and Wales merely surveys the 


present position. 
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g. Congestion at the docks. 


The restoration of free imports was construed as an 
invitation to dump; as no limits were specified, none 
were observed. ‘The absence of any attempt at inter- 
mediate regulation positively invited the congestion which 
began to cause alarm in the summer of 1919 and became 
intolerable later. It was at first connected by the public 
with arrivals of free American bacon and by the Govern- 
ment with an insufficient quantity of railway wagons and 
receiving capacity of the ultimate destination to which 
it was desired to send goods. The ‘stunt’ Press had 
freely placarded the cry of ‘ bacon rotting on the quays’; 
one Ministry of Food official at a public luncheon tried 
somewhat ineptly to divert this attack by stating that 
according to the newspapers bacon had been rotting on 
the quays for the last three years, but that fortunately the 
process of rotting had never become complete. Next 
morning it was stated that the Ministry of Food admitted 
that for three whole years they had allowed bacon to rot 
on the quays without effectual attempt to arrest the pro- 
cess. In point of fact all the increased cold-storage space 
in the warehouses and sheds at the Port of London was 
filled not only with bacon, but with wool, imported 
hops, and sundry commodities not apparently needing 
refrigerated space, which had been accumulated during the 
War in their respective countries of origin on the apparent 
principle that every little helps. 

The assistance of the Port and Transit Committee was 
invoked. Sir Norman Hill had surmounted worse difi- 
culties than these, but the aftermath of war threatened in 
one respect a calamitous abundance which only the best 
efforts of the Ministry of Food ultimately contrived to 
disperse. From the Antipodes came the sailing galleons 
in serried array, stored with sheep of pre-war lineage, 
lambs which ought long ago to have become sheep, and 
rabbits whose identity had been rendered doubtful 
by the removal of their heads. Half a million tons there 
were for the consumption of a nation which had been 
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rigorously trained to restrict itself to 10,500 tons a month 
and was anxious to revert to a diet of chilled Argentine 
beef in so far as British herds were either too scarce or too 
costly. 

The congestion as regards imported meat wasaggravated 
by unusually large supplies of home-grown meat coming 
forward. ‘There was still a scarcity of fodder and feeding- 
stuffs, and prices were abnormally high. Farmers were 
therefore, so far as possible, pushing their cattle on to the 
market during the autumn in order to save expense, and 
the Government had undertaken to purchase mature 
beasts at guaranteed prices. They were able to impose 
some measure of restriction on shipments from Ireland 
and to see that greater care was exercised in refusing 
any but mature beasts. ‘They were further willing to 
spend four or five millions in compensating farmers for 
the removal of control before the promised date, 4th July 
1920, but farmers showed a marked unwillingness to take 
this sporting chance. They would not even allow, thank 
goodness, the slaughter of English meat to be suspended 
for a fortnight, during which the nation could greedily 
survey the accumulated results of the Board of Trade’s 
philanthropy. 

A drastic reduction in the price of imported mutton 
and lamb made no appreciable difference, and by May 1920 
it was found that, including existing stocks of imported 
meat at home, quantities on the water and in cold storage 
in Australia and New Zealand, there was a surplus of at 
least 200,000 tons, which might become much greater ; 
demurrage was costing £3,000 a day and had already cost 
a million ; there were due to arrive in this country before 
30th June at least 70,000 tons over and above what could 
be accumulated in cold storage. The only solution which 
could be found was to transfer all arrangements in con- 
nexion with imported meat, including sales, contracts, and 
auxiliary services from the mandarins of the Board of 
Trade to the adventurers at the Ministry of Food, who 
were given a free hand to sell the meat, preferably abroad, 
on the best terms they could get. 
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The month of May 1920 had already been marked 
with a white stone owing to the appointment of Sir 
William Mitchell-Thomson as Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Food, from which Ministers with 
business experience had been perversely excluded since 
Lord Rhondda’s death. Instead of giving trouble, which 
is a Parliamentary Secretary’s principal duty, he asked for 
and was given control of administration in respect of the 
newly transferred meat, the still doubtful sugar, and the 
perpetually rotting bacon, all of which matters he con- 
trived to see through to their respective melancholy ends. 

The ‘ stunt ’ Press was again clamorous that in order to 
stem the rising tide of prices the Government should 
release their stocks, as if they had chained them up of their 
own volition. The trouble of course was that we could not 
stimulate demand sufficiently to cope with superabundant 
supplies. ‘The first object being to clear the London 
cold stores so as to enable the detained ships to unload, we 
circularized dealers throughout the country, offering this 
meat at wholesale rates undreamt of for several years, and 
withdrawing our usual stipulations for cash within forty- 
eight hours of delivery. This effected a considerable 
clearance, although three provincial meat companies 
which bought too heavily subsequently became insolvent, 
and in one case which involved a considerable element 
of fraud we sustained a substantial loss. Fortunately, 
the Board of Trade, while not vaunting themselves as 
produce brokers, knew how to keep accounts ; the reserve 
which they had formed, to cover losses on liquidation of 
stocks on a falling market, enabled us to get a move on 
without fear of bankruptcy and incidentally to afford an 
isolated ground of hope for the Ministry of Labour 
retail price budget. 

With the meat and the cash reserves we absorbed the 
Board of Trade staff engaged on this service with the 
exception of Sir Thomas Robinson, whom we subsequently 
employed, when he had occasion to visit New Zealand and 
Australia, as an intermediary for the purpose of settling 
the complicated accounts and claims with the several 
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Departments of State which had been set up there to deal 
with war produce. He paralysed the heads of the 
State industry there into making considerable conces- 
sions on claims which we could not help regarding as extor- 
tionate. Unfortunately, in the State most affected his 
opposite number died before the promised arrangements 
could be carried out, and the Government subsequently 
pleaded either that the arrangements were never made 
or in the alternative that the terms could not have meant 
what Sir Thomas thought they did mean. With New 
Zealand, where a Department of Imperial Supplies 
existed, we made a satisfactory settlement ; in Australia 
the State Governments were frequently unable to collect 
the sums due to us under the various contracts, while the 
clause in the Queensland Agreement dealing with the 
rise and fall of wages involved a repercussion of claims 
throughout the Commonwealth which intensified our loss. 

Sir Philip Proctor, our Director of Meat Supplies, 
took charge of the transferred staff under Mr. P. S. Hall, 
and between them they contrived the release of a sufhi- 
cient quantity of stocks to enable the whole of the 
waiting ships to be unloaded. But directly the ships were 
cleared they turned round and went back to get more. 
The problem was, therefore, to get the stores reasonably 
clear before the armada returned. The State as trader 
had no experience in effecting sales abroad, but happily 
the voyage to and from the Antipodes gave time for 
scheming. 

Faithful to Lord Rhondda’s principle of utilizing 
ordinary trade channels, we entrusted the sale of the meat 
abroad to Vestey Brothers, who forced large quantities of 
stale mutton down the foreigners’ reluctant throats. The 
American packers, however, had ideas of their own on 
feeding starving Europe, and deluged Hamburg with 
accumulations of frozen beef which our sometime enemies 
greatly preferred. Congestion thereupon ensued at the 
continental ports, and eventually there remained a 
surplus of 84,700 tons of mutton earmarked for the 
Continent which threatened to become a total loss. The 
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contractors offered {600,000 to be released from their 
bargain, the enforcement of which would merely throw a 
subsidiary company into liquidation ; alternatively they 
would guarantee to clear the stores as to half in three 
months and as to the other half in six months if we would 
abate one-third of the price. The last thing we wanted 
was to have the meat back, and so we made the concession. 
State contracts are always regarded as subject to revision 
if they tend to run in favour of the State. 

Notwithstanding the inroads caused by congestion and 
clearance in the liquidation of stocks, the profit on the 
Board of Trade purchases of frozen meat exceeded five 
millions, after taking into account a loss of £200,000 
on frozen rabbits, which were mainly utilized as manure, 
and a further loss of £30,000 on Canadian frozen fish 
which never came here at all. The transaction merely 
illustrates the futility of depending on a. distant source of 
supply in time of war, as some Imperialists would have us 
depend. The secret of considered supplies in time of war 
consists in having your eggs in a multitude of readily 
accessible baskets. Neutrals may, of course, turn sulky 
as a result of blockade activities, and it is a pity, from the 
point of view of wheat and meat supplies, that the 
Argentine does not form part of our Empire. It consti- 
tutes, however, a stockyard and a granary of vital and 
increasing importance, and it would be a grave mistake 
if, in any review of our sources of supply, exaggerated 
sentiment caused it to be regarded as a pis aller. Fortu- 
nately the best of all ambassadors is visiting the country ; 
his advisers will have realized that until the vision of 
Empire self-sufficiency is realized we cannot dispense with 
these supplies. 

Argentina had witnessed another form of congestion 
at the docks, which rivalled the American blizzard in the 
severity of its effect on our grain shipments. The canse 
was a railway strike up country ; the immediate effect was 
to keep liners and tramps waiting for an interminable 
period and incurring huge demurrage charges before they 


could be loaded. Sandays behaved nobly; the other 
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shippers not so well. Finally we were faced with demur- 
rage claims amounting to £250,000, with recourse of a 
character somewhat difficult to enforce against the other 
shippers. An ordinary commercial firm would have 
settled with the shipowners at once for 50 per cent. of 
their claims and spent some money on suing the defaulting 
shippers. [he Commission were advised, however, that 
they had a good defence against the shipowners, if they 
got evidence from the shippers, who would give it if 
released from liability. "The Courts thought otherwise, 
but it was with immense difficulty that Treasury sanction 
was obtained for settlements which averaged 52 per cent. 
of the claims, while the cases fought cost 125 per cent. 
The Treasury are really hopeless about settlements ; 
they have an incorrigible dread of the Public Accounts 
Committee, whom, however, we found to be endowed 
with a serpentine wisdom which the Treasury wholly 
lacked. 

Argentina turned sulky for a while and prohibited the 
export of grain at a time when we sadly needed it. The 
prohibition was not maintained for long ; its withdrawal 
may or may not have been influenced by a considerable 
purchase of Chinese flour, which again raised difficulties 
of its own. The Daily Express discovered the existence 
of this flour and fulminated violently against its use in 
this country. The disturbances at Shanghai rather suggest 
that the Chinese have just become aware of our prejudice 
against their flour and their bacon ; it was stated during 
the War that small crocodiles emerged from imported 
breakfast eggs, but then lots of things were stated during 
the War. In point of fact the Chinese flour made an 
admirable blend, and was so found by the Czecho- 
Slovakians to whom we sold it on credit. A Morning Post 
article on Czecho-Slovakian finance curiously synchro- 
nized with the conversion of this credit into cash. The 
Soviet Government paid for their Chinese bacon without 


j ournalistic stimulus. 
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IO. Continuance and cessation. 


While the fifth Food Controller was increasing his 
majority at Northampton, his officials were discussing 
with the Cabinet Committee on the Decontrol of Food 
the extent of the period if any for which the existence of 
the Ministry should be prolonged. ‘There was not much 
question as to the necessity for some extension; the 
effectiveness of our pose as a sure prophylactic against 
industrial unrest had caused even Sir Frederick Banbury to 
admit the existence of a prima facie case. A coal strike 
in South Wales was regarded as inevitable ; it might 
easily spread (as it did) to the rest of England ; it might 
possibly assume the dimensions (as it fortunately did not) 
of a general strike. We knew that it would take us until 
the end of 1921 to clear our stocks which were still in 
process of arrival, and a further two or three years to 
liquidate the claims against us which were bound to 
foregather from all quarters of the globe. We advocated 
an extension until 1925 mainly because we were instructed 
to consider hops and the Hop Controller told us that 
in order to re-establish his industry there would be needed 
five years of continued hop control. 

This control was rather a delightful anomaly. It never 
pleaded direct statutory authority, but while it was 
plainly illegal in its incidence it was wholly beneficial in 
its application. Originally it formed part of the control 
of imports; the hop-fields were ruthlessly, sacrificed to 
grain production and our restricted brewers had to 
depend on foreign hops. These formed part of the 
ancillary food budget and to their c.i.f. price was ad S 
cost of storage and administration. When hostilities 
ceased, it was found that the industry had suffered 80 
acutely from conversion of acreage that only the closest 
safeguarding would effect a restoration to the norma 
growth. Foreign hops, therefore, had to be teu 
throughout this period of contemplated nursing. 
Hop Controller was a strong, silent man; M0 sie 
were ever troubled with the cost of his administration, 
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just as under a sane administrative financial system no 
estimates need have been troubled with the cost of ours. 
At times he was forced into the limelight by a question in 
Parliament, when there were swift inquiries as to what 
Department of State was responsible for his supervision. 
The answer was extracted and the supervision ceased. 
Even when we ejected his hops from cold store in order 
to make room for the Board of Trade meat he uttered no 
complaint. It was easy, therefore, for the Government to 
decide that his requisite five years could be spent under 
the aegis of the Board of Agriculture and that at any rate 
our independent existence could be terminated in two 
ears’ time. 

Our liquidation was helped by the Indemnity Act, the 
first of the three Acts concerning us which were passed in 
the Session of 1920. Its purport was to restrict legal pro- 
ceedings in respect of what may be termed the War 
Prerogative, by removing from the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary Courts of Law all claims against the Crown, 
whether founded on contract or in tort, and limiting their 
consideration by the War Compensation Court, or other 
specified tribunal, to cases where proceedings were 
actually begun before the 31st August 1922. There were 
anxious moments involved in its interpretation, but it 
contrived to relieve War Departments from the bulk 
of their burdens, although the cautious complexity of 
its drafting afforded loopholes through which delaying 
or profiteering creditors used every endeavour to escape. 
Certain claims under the agreement for the control of the 
flour millers were thought to be outside its operation, 
and this encouraged some malignants to renew their claims 
for revision in the hope of wearing down the Department, 
although Major Reynolds secured scrupulously fair treat- 
ment from the Incorporated Association over which he 
now presides. Its validation of war charges falling within 
the ambit of the Bill of Rights was limited to those made 
in occupied territories, and this necessitated the intro- 
duction of a War Charges (Validity) Bill in four editions, 
so as to avoid the restitution of excessive profits to 
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acknowledged profiteers. It had, however, the advantage 
of forcing the American packers to line up for a game 
which was chiefly remarkable for extensions of time. 

In a season of calm weather and by dint of skilful 
pilotage the Ministry of Food (Continuance) Bill was 
subjected to only one division in its passage through 
Parliament. Close on its heels followed the Agriculture 
Act, prolonging the partnership between control and 
subsidies, which followed its accustomed course until the 
burden cast upon the taxpayer became too grievous to 
be borne. The cyclonic depression introduced by the 
Budget of 1920 was rapidly spreading ; it was outrageous 
that the expenditure of the country should be some 
fifteen times the amount which Mr. Gladstone had pro- 
nounced to be an intolerable burden for a nation at peace. 
There ensued a clamour for reduction of expenditure; 
the anti-waste cry dominated politics to such an extent 
that no seat could be considered safe. The line of least 
resistance was seen to be an attack on the new Ministries, 
whose destruction was demanded root and branch, where- 
as any one endowed with vision would have retained the 
new and sacrificed the old. We congratulated ourselves 
that the Royal Assent had been given to our charter of 
continuance before the storm-clouds burst. 

It was therefore with surprised dismay that we found 
the Debate on the Supplementary Estimates on the 3rd 
December culminating in a violent attack on the Ministry 
of Food. Admittedly the form in which the Estimates 
were presented invited criticism, but this was the fault 


not of our methods but of Parliamentary procedure. The 


framework of rationing organization had to be main- 
r market ; this 


tained until there was a slump in the sugar : 
was expected in May but did not occur until Novem " 
In order to save expense we had sacrificed poe j 
getting rid of the Local Food Committees in i i 
substituting a regional organization which cou e 
work at one-third of the cost. As soon as the sugar 
market broke, we arranged to disband our regional ee 
for whose existence no provision had naturally been made 
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in the Estimates framed in the previous November, so 
that a considerable sum had to be voted for the salaries, 
wages, and expenses of alternative provincial organizations, 
both of which appeared to be superfluous at the time when 
the vote was taken. Moreover, an element of sheer 
ridicule was introduced by the Treasury under the 
heading, ‘ Peace Conference Expenditure’, comprising 
a delayed claim for the use of military lorries for removal 
of food and furniture from the Hotel Majestic. If there 
had been an Estimates Committee, the necessary en- 
lightenment would have been forthcoming; the result 
of this conspiracy of obtuseness was that the sum required 
was voted by a majority of two. 

The fault was neither with the House of Commons nor 
with the Ministry of Food; the cause of the fiasco was 
the ludicrous system of requiring a War Emergency 
Department, whether trading or in liquidation, to frame 
its Estimates as if it were an ordinary supply service 
where nothing ever happens. We anticipated rough 
weather, but the Treasury never even suggested a wind- 
screen. A trading Department should be given its head 
and told to do its job properly, with a warning that, if it 
spent any public money beyond its earnings, its principal 
officers would be hanged. me 

The Government were not slow to read the writing 
on the wall; they decided that, although the ink on our 
charter of extension was scarcely dry, we should join the 
fleet of derelict departments who had been thought un- 
worthy of a new charter, and sail in their company for the 
Islands of the Blest. The decision was awkward in that it 
cut across our notion of selecting a handful of competent 

ersons to save food matters from ignorant handling and 
to avert surrender to the Reds. Tt was idle to suggest that 
this could be done equally well under the aegis of the 
Board of Trade; first, because the transferred Department 
was marked as temporary ; secondly, because the Board 
would be mainly interested in ejecting capables and 
substituting their own redundants. It was unlikely that 
the country would permanently acquiesce in leaving food, 
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which, with drink and tobacco, accounted for something 
like three-fourths of the national expenditure, wholly 
without control or supervision. And, if the right sort of 
supervision were not forthcoming, the wrong sort of 
control would inevitably take its place. If the cessation 
of the Ministry of Food were advertised for the thirty- 
first of March, the next Triple Alliance strike would 
be arranged for the first of April. Which is precisely 
what happened. 

On 16th March 1921 the Prime Minister announced 
that the powers and duties of the Food Controller under 
the Ministry of Food (Continuance) Act would be trans- 
ferred, at the end of the financial year, to the Board of 
Trade, except such as related to the control of hops, 
which would be transferred to the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The staff transferred to the Board of Trade would mainly 
comprise the officials necessary for the liquidation of the 
stocks, book debts, and commitments of the Ministry 
of Food, the balance of the staff being employed in En- 
forcement and Emergency Services and in the work of the 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies, which, except by 
consent of the controlled flour millers, could only be 
determined by effluxion of time. 

Seven months after the Ministry of Food (Continuance) 
Act had received the Royal Assent, the Ministry of Food 
(Cessation) Order was forwarded for our observations. In 
the process of transmission the draft had been adomed 
with alternative mottoes: the first was Qualis artifes 
pereo; the second was Resurgam. 


II. Crossing the bar. 


Under cover of preparation for our last rites we had to 
equip and provision a submersible designed to perform 
at once auxiliary and liquidating functions at varying 
depths ofignominy. The task of liquidation was bound to 
be prolonged ; stocks could be cleared by 31st December, 
which would have been a more convenient date for our 
cessation, but the Wheat Executive Accounts had to be 
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agreed with France and Italy, and our balance of 64 millions, 
though capable of increase, was subject to considerable out- 
standing claims, notably on behalf of the American packers. 
It was thought then that four years would be needed to 
complete the liquidation work, and the estimate was not 
far out. 

There was no niggardliness shown in the launching of 
the new vessel; the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that we might spend £365,000 during our first year of 
submersion, and we made this amount last for two years, 
which was not so bad. But we had grave misgivings as to 
the possibility of adapting our wild exuberance to the 
anaemic propriety of the Board of Trade. Administration 
could take care of itself; our qualities and defects were 
known to Ministers, and the Permanent Secretaries 
would revel in an adventurous excrescence if it took no 
roots. We disliked our statistics being taken over by the 
Board simply because theirs were too statistical. In 
respect of Establishment we had neither hopes nor fears. 
The wholesale extension of the principle of establishment 
had always struck us as unfortunate; we knew that our 
best men, through dislike of alien rule, would clear out 
promptly, and they did. Sir Harry Peat had bequeathed 
to us four first-class accountants, who speedily took 
shelter in the business world with trebled salaries ; but 
in matters of finance submersion did us no harm except in 
a single instance where the ruthlessness of the Accounting 
Officer was overborne by the timidity of his Depart- 
mental Chiefs. We suffered in the realm of Law partly 
because our Solicitor, Mr. EF. P. Lickfold, was unwilling 
to serve in a subordinate capacity and no effort was made 
to fill his place ; our disasters were, however, mainly due 
to the promotion to the Bench of Sir Gordon Hewart and 
Mr. Branson, who had consistently declined to lose any 
of our cases, possibly because, although the merits were 
frequently wanting, the intention was invariably good. 

Complaints are often made that some further relief 
should be afforded to suitors in legal proceedings against 
the Crown. Notwithstanding our unusual early record, 
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the experience of the State as trader suggests that on the 
whole the subject is under the existing system better off 
than the Crown. The method of information 1s just as 
cumbrous and costly as a petition of right. Unless a claim 
amounts to £70 it is not worth while attempting recovery 
by process of law. A County Court summons would have 
been a godsend to us in countless instances. The system, 
moreover, by which the Attorney-General is the sole 
dispenser of legal patronage operates adversely to the 
Crown. Ina commercial case of considerable magnitude 
the Department sees arrayed against it all the commercial 
leaders of consequence without a chance of intercepting 
any of their services ; in a minor case the Crown may 
have to employ a junior counsel wholly unaccustomed 
to Court work. The Wheat and Sugar Commissions gaily 
employed outside solicitors and commercial counsel, with 
the best results until those solicitors threw them over 
because their impending decease made them compara- 
tively unremunerative. Where there is no litigation 
worth mentioning, as in most Departments, or where the 
legal department itself becomes expert, as in the case of 
the Inland Revenue, the present system works well. But 
where the State goes outside its regulative functions and 
begins to gamble, the dice are loaded against it. 

The trouble was that no adequate arrangements were 
made for the survival of our administrative functions, 
although we were expected to come to the surface in 
times of national emergency, or whenever Ministers 
required some element of life infused into the dry bones 
of departmental advice. Mr. Baldwin, as Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, announced his intention of 
treating us as excrescences to be got rid of as soon as 
possible ; he probably now regrets that the riddance was 
effectual. The House of Commons mainly represented 
the secure who invariably lack vision, and the Treasury 
soon began to give them strong backing. Fortunately 
we were allowed to retain our Divisional Officers until 
the end of 1921 ; we had further a small body of inspectors 
who secured the enforcement of our few remaining Statu- 
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tory Orders relating to the sale of food and the prices and 
description of intoxicating liquor. The settlement of the 
latter controversy was the last surface manceuvre in which 
we were engaged. 

When the conditions affecting the control of the 
licensed trade came to be reviewed after the Armistice, 
the Liquor Control Board made a final bid for supremacy. 
Their continued advocacy of bad beer had, however, made 
them suspect ; the Carlisle area was no longer excep- 
tionally sober, and it was thought that, under the guise of 
philanthropy, they designed to exercise an altogether 
superfluous tyranny, to the detriment of the licensed trade 
and the promotion of industrial unrest. Their opponents 
took the brave view that high prices constituted the best 
deterrent of drunkenness; once war gratuities were 
exhausted, few people could afford to pay 8d. for a bottle 
of beer and still fewer to pay 125. 6d. for a bottle of whisky. 
Let the brewers become publicans in the biblical sense ; 
let them collect two hundred millions a year without 
payment and by way of reward be allowed to profiteer. 
Our own notion was that taxation had become too high 
for revenue purposes, and that the high price of beer 
stimulated industrial unrest ; we wanted the duty on both 
beer and spirits lowered so that a bottle of whisky could 
be sold for ros. and decent beer become procurable at 
6d.a pint. We happened to have devised a machinery 
whereby moral suasion could be exerted on brewers and 
distillers to give the poor consumer a chance ; the system 
had worked well, and we should have liked it to continue. 

Upon the introduction of the 1919 budget the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had announced the policy of the 
Cabinet to allow 20,000,000 standard barrels.to be brewed 
of an average gravity of 1040" ; if there were to be a 
further increase of barrelage, the trade must be prepared 
for the duty to be raised from 705. to 805. In view of the 
continued scarcity of beer it was decided to raise the 
ermitted barrelage to 26,000,000 barrels, which was all the 
beer the country could afford to drink, and more than 
could be consumed so long as the State continued to 
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depress quality. It was suggested that, instead of in- 
creasing the duty by tos., the Government should secure 
that the valueof the concession, which represented roughly 
£13,000,000, should be expended in improving the quality 
of beer. A prolonged controversy followed as to the 
measures to be taken in order to ensure that the consumer 
would get the benefit of this remission. The obvious 
course was to remove all restriction on both qualities 
and gravities, as the maintenance of controlled prices 
together with the high beer duty and the increased cost 
of raw material, labour, and transport constituted an 
insurmountable restriction on the sale of high-quality 
beers. When the permitted average gravity was raised 
to 1044° the actual brewing average continued below 
1040°, just as the removal of restrictions as to quantity 
made no difference in the amount brewed. We did, 
however, get all restrictions on the release of spirits from 
bond removed in November 1919, which again made no 
difference with whisky at its enormously enhanced price. 

The ruthless taxation of spirits in the 1920 Budget not 
only aggravated the scarcity of supplies but also strength- 
ened the movement in favour of distillery combinations. 
Controlled prices, moreover, operated to encourage export 
at the expense of home supplies. While the maximum 
controlled price in the home market was 145. 2d. per proof 
gallon, the exporter could obtain from 30s. to 4os. per proof 
gallon in the foreign market. The effect was that while 
the 1916 exports did not exceed one-third of the home 
consumption, the 1920 exports were approximately one- 
half the home consumption in that year. Supplies of beer 
were maintained at a sufficient level to meet the lowered 
consumption; the trouble was that improvement was 
more conspicuous in the profits of brewers than in the 
quality of beer. It may be economically unsound to 
suggest that profits are adjusted to taxation; in the 
brewing trade, at any rate, high taxation and large 
profits have consistently synchronized. 

Popular resentment in due course fastened on the 
Liquor Control Board. In the month of March 1921 
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166 Members of Parliament asked for a day for a motion 
which proposed that the Board should be dissolved forth- 
with, its regulations annulled, and the services of its 
staff dispensed with. The Prime Minister appointed 
a Committee, of which Sir Gordon Hewart was the 
dominant factor, to consider at once the relaxation of war 
restrictions and the general licensing situation. The 
occasion was wisely seized to constitute a round-table 
conference which resulted in the introduction of what 
was practically an agreed Licensing Bill. 

On the vexed question of hours the Bill contained three 
proposals. It provided, first, for a maximum number of 
permitted hours; secondly, a total period within which 
that number of hours might be variously allocated ; 
thirdly, there was to be a break of at least two hours in the 
afternoon. It was tender in its dealings with theatre- 
goers who wanted supper, but brutal in relation to the 
Sunday pedestrian who wanted a drink. ‘There was, 
of course, point in the definition of a bona fide traveller 
as a person who takes a bona fide walk in order to get a 
mala fide drink, and the institution of seven Sabbath 
afternoons in the week constituted an administrative 
difficulty. It does, however, detract from the healthful 

leasure of a walk over the Downs to realize that, unless 
you can strike a nestling village by five minutes to two, 
hope must be abandoned for the day. The success, how- 
ever, of the Bill was abundantly shown on its third reading, 
when Sir Donald Maclean tendered to the Attorney- 
General his thanks for the unfailing tact, the exquisite 

ood humour, and the consummate ability with which 
he had conducted a most difficult and complex problem 
to a successful conclusion. Apart from the licentious in- 
dulgence caused by the inability of licensing authorities 
in adjacent London areas to agree upon permitted hours, 
the scheme has worked without a flaw. 
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1. For use in emergency. 


Tue zero hour found an unexpected counterpart in 
a culminating spasm of industrial unrest. The coal 
strike in the late autumn of 1920 had seemed to in- 
augurate a period of acute depression, which rendered the 
costly shelter gained by the miners impossible to hold. 
As soon as the blockade restrictions were removed it 
became obvious that the sectional pressure exerted 
during the War had forced up the price of coal to the con- 
sumer just as it had forced up the price of our only food 
monopolies—potatoes and milk. The values of exported 
coal fell heavily, while the demand for coal for industrial 
or domestic consumption at home had so far decreased 
that in February 1921 the average loss for the whole of the 
collieries of Great Britain on every ton of coal disposed of 
commercially was 5s. 113d. There were nominal credits 
in two districts, but the debit balances ranged from 45. 03d. 
er ton in Durham to 18s. 14d. per ton in South Wales. 
The continuance of financial control was, therefore, 
involving the Government in such heavy financial 
liabilities that they decided to terminate their control 
of the mining industry on 31 March instead of continuing 
it for the anticipated further period of five months. 
From the opening of the strike on 1 April four whole 
months passed before an agreement between owners and 
miners was reached. It was reasonably clear that no 
permanent adjustment of wages could be effected without 
some modification consequent on the abnormal position 
in which the industry would find itself on the taking 
effect of decontrol. ‘The Prime Minister had made the 
attitude of the Government perfectly clear; they would 
not consent to maintain the industry out of taxation, and 
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they would not revert to control; but whenever an 
economic rate of wages was agreed between masters and 
men they were prepared to subsidize the industry to the 
amount of ten millions in order to mitigate inevitable 
hardship in the districts most severely affected. Negotia- 
tions had been broken off, but the mediatory efforts of the 
railwaymen and transport workers secured their resump- 
tion. The failure of the resumed negotiations caused the 
other members of the Triple Alliance to announce a 
sympathetic strike at 10 p.m. on 15th April, and some- 
thing closely resembling civil war appeared inevitable. 
The avoidance of this disaster was largely due to the 
resolute attitude of the Government, who announced 
their intention of using the fullest power of the State 
to protect workers who remained at work in any of the 
services essential to the life of the community. Two 
things were necessary for the working out of this measure 
of salvation: powers had to be taken, and organization 
had to be contrived. Curiously enough, although 
officially dead, ours was the only Department which 
retained its war powers. For the endowment of other 
Departments of State with the necessary powers there 


had been passed, with some considerable opposition, 
an Emergency Powers Act w 


herein the civil side of 
D.O.R.A. was conveniently abridged. So long as our 
Divisional organization stood we were confident in our 
Pe eton that we could carty jhe county through any 
strike or combination of strikes, provided order was 
maintained. 

For the maintenance of order an appeal had been 
made to patriotic citizens to enlist in an Emergency 
Force, recruited not for the purpose of interfering in any 
wage dispute, but solely to support the police in the 
fulfilment of their duties to the communhy- The appeal 
caught myriads of men who were beginning to tire of the 


change from war to peace conditions, and were rather 
pleased at the thought of a scrap under cover of patriotic 
duty, and with the stimulation of a decent bounty. The 


weather, moreover, invited to open-air life, and, so far 
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as London was concerned, Kensington Gardens was no 
bad camping ground for an Easter holiday. 

On Saturday, 16th April, the Londoner found himself 
inhabiting a beleaguered but particularly cheerful city ; 
its three chief beauty spots were closed to the public. In 
accordance with the precedent of the railway strike of 
1919, Hyde Park was in a few short hours transformed into 
a milk distributing centre for the metropolis. The lorries 
had achieved a successful trial trip in bringing up supplies 
from country districts and were drawn up in a melancholy 
row on the east side of the park; the rest of its vast acreage 
was covered by bell tents relieved with flocks of grimy 
sheep. Regent’s Park had again been relegated as a 
miscellaneous distributing centre, and in the course of 
ten hours there were erected so many army huts that it 
took five months to achieve their entire abolition. The 
nursemaids had been exiled from Kensington Gardens 
and stood outside the railings exchanging greetings with 
martial figures who recalled war memories. Outside there 
perambulated the usual crowd of feeble idiots, dubiously 
but loudly wondering whether all this was worth while. 

Because there was no strike. 

The House of Commons, baulked of a debate on the 
crisis, had taken matters into its own hands. ‘The strike 
was to begin at 10 p.m. on Friday, 15th April. On the 
day before a considerable number of Private Members 
determined to hold an independent inquiry into the 
merits of the dispute. They met the owners first and 
then the miners, and were not particularly impressed by 
either side. In the course of the latter meeting, however, 
Mr. Frank Hodges, the Secretary of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, stated that they were prepared to consider wages 
alone and without reference to either their demand for 
a national agreement and a national pool or the owner’s 
demand for a settlement on a district basis. Clearly, 
any settlement on these lines would be of a merely 
temporary character, but almost any outlet was good 
enough for the mass of workers, who were prepared to 
brave public opinion on the specific question as to whether 
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their comrades should or should not have enough to live 
upon, but were unwilling to force a national strike on 
what was after all a purely political question. And s0 it 
proved. While the leaders of the Coalition, the Liberals, 
and the Labour Party were shivering on the Front ° 
Benches, a message came through from Unity House—a 
significant appellation—that the sympathetic strike was 
off. 
Our own parade was thereupon dismissed. ‘There had 
just been time to re-engage all the District Officers whose 
services had been dispensed with at the end of 1920 
because they were thought redundant, and local arrange- 
ments generally had been strengthened. by the dispatch 
of members of the Government to serve as Civil Com- 
missioners in each of our old food districts in England and 
Wales. The increasing scarcity of coal, consequent on the 
prolongation of this section of the strike, necessitated the 
continued employment of these units, but Hyde Park and 
Regents Park were promptly evacuated, and the emergency 
transport arrangements called off. It was not easy to 
evacuate Kensington Gardens, because there was no vety 
obvious place which could serve as a substituted camping- 
ground for the Defence Force. ‘They remained there 
accordingly until spring had passed into summer and 
there were considerable foreshadowings of autumn leaves. 
The men never got the scrap to which they had looked 
forward, and they became profoundly bored, but their 
embodiment had done much to shake the determination 
of the not particularly resolute sympathetic strikers. 
The coal strike lingered on for another ten weeks, 
making every one profoundly uncomfortable. The work 
of our Divisional Staff as Intelligence Officers in respect of 
supplies of coal required for food services generally proved 
invaluable after the Civil Commissioners had been 
withdrawn, notably in the Northern District, where ) 
the Divisional Officer acted as a general referee. The 
Divisional Officer in South Wales distributed stacks of 
portable stoves throughout his area; they were procured 
from the Surplus Stores Liquidation Commission, and 
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we were never able to obtain either their value or their 
return. Our efforts at Head-quarters were mainly 
confined to curbing the impetuosity of enthusiasts, who 
wanted to convert Battersea Park (which alone had not 
been trampled on) into a gigantic National Kitchen; we 
contrived, however, to secure that the housewife got 
coal enough to cook the Sunday dinner, and the Secretary 
for Mines expressed his appreciation of our efforts on her 


behalf. 

All this time we had had no real master, and, so far as a 
master is one who interferes, we were destined not to have 
another until our last lay-days. The final act of the last 
Food Controller had been to communicate the decision 
of the Government that our emergency preparations 
should proceed with full speed ahead. We applauded the 
appointment of Mr. McCurdy as Chief Liberal Whip ; 
he was always interesting when he talked politics, and he 
could make a capital after-dinner speech. The resignation 
of Mr. Bonar Law—the most perfect administrator with 
whom peccant officials ever had to deal—caused various 
changes in the Government, Mr. Baldwin taking Sir 
Robert Horne’s place at the Board of Trade, with Sir 
Philip Lloyd-Greame as Secretary to the Department of 
Overseas Trade, and Sir William Mitchell-Thomson as 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, brought 
there no doubt for our encouragement or for our dis- 
cipline, or both. Our autonomy was only disturbed by 
the attachment of Mr. J. C. C. Davidson in his capacity as 
Parliamentary Private Secretary to serve as the eye and ear 
of the President—no very grievous infliction. The posi- 
tion of the Food Department, however, was singularly 
anomalous ; while the importance of its work was second 
to none, it had been labelled an excrescence in November 
and exterminated in March: 


But the poor old lady 
Did not know that she was dead. 


Even as disembodied wraiths, however, we contrived 
to retain the allegiance of our departed colleagues, among 
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whom Sir John Miller, at this juncture, gave us particu- 
larly useful help. 

Four months after the settlement of the coal strike the 
question of retaining our Divisional organization, which 
had twice defeated the forces of disruption, came up for 
decision. It was pointed out that if we maintained an 
office in each of the areas marked out for occupation 
by the Civil Commissioners with a divisional officer on 
part time, a transport officer on full or part time as cir- 
cumstances required, and a typist, the Government would 
have the nucleus of an organization which would. have 
its plans for expansion in such readiness that forty-eight 
hours after an emergency proclamation was issued there 
would emerge a thriving organism able to assist materially 
in the maintenance of essential services throughout the 
country. The minimum cost of this nucleus service was 
put at {14,000 a year, which might or might not save 
millions of ultimate expenditure. Fearing the opposition 
of the Morning Post and their own more hard-faced 
followers, the Government decided to let the organization 
go. The Divisional Officers were allowed to eat their 
Christmas dinner at the State’s expense ; for 1922 and 
subsequently it was decided to retain a single officer 
acquainted with emergency transport exigencies, in the 
belief that so long as the Food Department lasted it would 
somehow be able, of its own volition, without apparatus 
or equipment, to secure the maintenance and effective 
distribution of essential supplies. Six weeks after the 
Food Department had been closed down the Govern- 
ment made their great surrender to the menace of a 
general strike. 

So, at least, the Minister of Labour hinted. So Mr. 
MacDonald thought, when he attacked the Prime 
Minister for ‘ having simply handed over the appearance, 
at any rate, of victory to the very forces that sane, well- 
considered, thoroughly well-examined Socialism feels to 
be probably its greatest enemy’. So Mr. Wheatley sang 
in his paean on ‘ The triumph of Cook’, who had infused 
the moribund Labour-Socialist movement with fresh life 
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and inspired the workers to meet the deferred onslaught 
with an enthusiasm and determination largely generated 
by Red Friday’s success. MacDonald, Wheatley, and 
Cook sufficiently typify the composition of the wings 
and centre of the Labour team. And, at the moment, 
the greatest of these is the adventurer who contrived to 
overrule the mandarins of the Trade Union machine. 
Of course Mr. Baldwin soon convinced the House of 
Commons that the subsidy had been yielded to policy, 
not menace, but he would probably have admitted that 
there was no vulgar display of courage, and in any case 
Mr. Saklatvala voted with the Government. 

It was interesting to find the Morning Post sufficiently 
alert to suggest that ‘if national resistance to organized 
intimidation is to be effective, it must itself be organized ’. 
The present writer has always insisted that the disband- 
ment of his Divisional organization left the nation 
powerless to secure the supply and distribution of essen- 
tial foodstuffs in face of a general strike. It is all very 
well for Mr. Baldwin to declare that no minority in 
a free country has ever yet coerced the whole community. 
It is precisely when the minority succeeds in its attempt 
to coerce the whole community that a country ceases to be 
free. A raid can be easily repelled by the employment of 
forces properly equipped ; if you have neither forces nor 
equipment you cannot repel the raid. In a community 
where the legislature has given express permission for the 
Trade Unions to form a Council of Action, it is the 
bounden duty of Ministers to have an emergency organiza- 
tion ready for service as ours was ready in 1919 and again 
in 1921. Now that the nation has procured a respite with 
a ransom of ten millions the Government may feel dis- 
posed to reverse the unfortunate decision of the last 
Coalition. 

But it is not enough to prepare for a campaign; you 
must settle beforehand what you will do in the event of the 
victory which you are bound to win, if things are done 
properly. ‘The constant menace of a general strike is 
frankly intolerable in any civilized community. The 
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Socialist Government in Denmark saw this and success- 
fully threatened the strikers that if they persisted in their 
attempt to force the country to its knees in the pursuit 
of a mere wage demand the right to strike would be taken 
away from them altogether. Mr. Cook and the late 
Labour Government who have accepted his yoke must 
be told that if they declare a general strike it will be the 
last. There must be kept ready an Industrial Disputes 
(Compulsory Arbitration) Bill which will prohibit 
absolutely a sympathetic strike and limit the right to 
strike at all to twelve persons unless the matter has been 
referred beforehand’ to an appropriate tribunal, whose 
decision shall be binding for a period of six months. They 
seem to manage these things better in Italy, where, in 
less than two years, the number of working days lost 
through strikes has been reduced from 7,000,000 to 
200,000. With us the sacrifice of working days threatens 
to become a holocaust; cannot Punch devise another 
<Qut of Control’ cartoon for the recurrent stimulation 
of ‘A less complacent attitude’ ? 


2. Disposal of stocks. 


At their first meeting after the cessation of the Food 
Ministry the Cabinet placed on record their deep 
appreciation of the services rendered by the Minister and 
his staff. They expressed their desire that Mr. McCurdy 
should take steps to convey to the band of voluntary 
workers lately employed in the Ministry the thanks of the 
Cabinet for the unselfish devotion they had shown in the 
service of the State. We had previously been honoured 
by a royal message to the same effect. 

It was interesting to compare the different attitudes 
adopted by the several sections of the band of voluntary 
workers when they were faced with the prospect of resum- 
ing their trade activities in the cold grey light of decontrol. 
The slump had set in with pitiless severity ; holders of 
stocks were bound to lose on realization, and a similar 
fate was almost certain to await fresh purchasers. The 
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stocks affected comprised wheat, flour, sugar, bacon, dried 
fruits, butter, and cheese. 
At the beginning of 1921 the Government reserves of 
breadstuffs, including emergency stocks of flour, amounted 
to 700,000 tons, or 64 weeks’ consumption. ~ In addition, 
millers held 300,000 tons on Government account and 
bakers 200,000 on their own account, the total approxi- 
mating to 114 weeks’ consumption. Rather more home- 
grown wheat than usual remained to be marketed during 
the remainder of the cereal year. To avoid any suspicion 
of prohibiting imports in order to maintain an artificial 
price for flour, the Royal Commission had anticipated 
decontrol by permitting imported flour to come in with- 
out licence, with the result that supplies of this flour 
could presently be purchased on the market for less than 
the Wheat Commission’s selling price of 86s. a sack. The 
agreement with the millers gave the Association the right 
of appeal to a specially constituted tribunal, comprising 
a High Court Judge, two nominees of the Food Controller, 
and two of the Association, who were empowered to 
extend the period of control if they thought it necessary in 
the milling interest. There were 582 members of the 
Association, many of them small up-country firms who 
feared that after decontrol they would suffer from com- 

etition from the port millers and foreign imported flour. 
The millers also feared re-entering trade on their own 
account ona falling market. ‘The Government thereupon 
decided that the Food Controller should negotiate a new 
agreement with the millers which would gradually relieve 
the Wheat Commission of the responsibility of making 
further purchases and enable current stocks and com- 
mitments to be liquidated, the millers receiving a lump 
sum by way of compensation against the inevitable losses 
which awaited them when they resumed business on their 
own account. The amount of compensation was agreed 
at £1,500,000. At the same time, the British farmer was 


‘nformed that he would be freed from the limit of 95s. 


a quarter 
was merel 


for the sale of his wheat, but this announcement 
y the precursor of worse things. The process of 
TZ 
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decontrol occupied five months, in the course of which the 
millers and merchants took a gradually increasing share 
of responsibility for purchase while the Commission con- 
tinued to guarantee supplies and liquidated its holdings 
in agreed quantities. Control finally terminated in the 
middle of August 1921, on the last day of which month 
was signed the first Report of the Royal Commission on 
Wheat Supplies—a monument of perfect phrasing and 
information skilfully conveyed. 

In the spring of 1921 the Sugar Commission held a 
stock of 700,000 tons of sugar, i.e. seven months’ supply, 
which had been purchased at approximately {106 a ton. 
The adjustment of selling price to replacement value had 
caused a loss of £26 a ton, and a further reduction was in 
sight. The Select Committee on National Expenditure of 
1919 had reported to the House of Commons that unless 
the price of sugar were then advanced without delay a 
large sugar subsidy was inevitable. As to the propriety 
of such a subsidy the Committee were, by the terms of 
their reference, precluded from expressing an opinion. 
Our view had been that the price should be raised and 
the duty lowered. The Chancellor of the Exchequer pre- 
ferred to combine duty and subsidy, and it may therefore 
be presumed that this was the course most advantageous 
to national finance. The Public Accounts Committee 
have made it clear that responsibility for this loss was in 
no way attributable to the Commission, who had te- 
peatedly asked to be allowed to adjust their price to the 
world value when the latter was high. Their last purchase 
of the Mauritius crop completely broke the Cuban market, 
and the only criticism which can be passed upon their 
purchases is that they did not realize the full extent of the 
slump which they had caused. 

The sugar refiners were unwilling to resume trading 
without Government assistance. They claimed that five 
times the capital was required as compared with pre-war 
conditions, and they disliked the notion of a falling 
market and the menace of Government stocks which 
were bound to be liquidated at a loss. Before the War 
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supplies of raw sugar could be obtained from the Conti- 
nent at a week’s notice ; existing conditions necessitated 
much heavier forward contracts in obtaining sugar from 
Java and Cuba; rather. than run the risks involved in 
carrying large stocks, the refiners said that they would 
prefer to close their works. 

Escape from this awkward position was achieved 
by following the lines already indicated in the case of the 
wheat stocks, namely, wrapping the sugar refiners in 
cotton wool and so softening the fall. This was fair 
enough, because, although they were at all times assured 
a comfortable living, they were prevented from making 
huge profits at the outbreak of the War and so could not 
be expected to face huge losses consequent on the post- 
warslump. An agreement was made by the Government 
with the refiners, whereby the former undertook to sell 
part of their requirements to the refiners at market price, 
i. e. the same price as the refiners paid for the balance of 
their requirements for the next following month, the 
refiners undertaking to purchase a regularly increasing 
proportion of their requirements on the open market. 
Thus the refiners began by taking 80 per cent. of their 
supplies from the Commission and 20 per cent. from the 
market, with periodic reduction of purchases from the 
Government and increase in purchases from the market, 
until Government stocks were entirely cleared, and re- 
fners were once more doing independent business. The 
agreement was elaborate in form and, perhaps conse- 
quently, involved no loss to the State in the course of its 


execution. 

Stocks of raw sugar were disposed of by the end of 
September, and there then remained 42,648 tons of white 
sugar for disposal. ‘These stocks were entrusted to Messrs. 

-V. Drake & Co., who sold the lot in the course of three 
months at quite a good price. The last act of the Sugar 
Commission had been to settle up with the refiners 1n 
respect of all matters, excluding sugar stocks. There 
only then remained accounts and claims, which were 
adjusted by a small staff of accountants with the assistance 
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of Mr. Runge and Mr. Sieber. Unhappily, during the 


time which it took to complete these comparatively slight 
adjustments, there died Sir Henry Primrose and Sir 
Robert Park Lyle, who had been associated with the 
Commission since its inception ; the former of them dis- 
played an almost excessive loyalty to his trading colleagues, 
while the latter exhibited in Government trade precisely 
the same qualities of shrewdness and foresight that had 
made his private fortune. 

At the beginning of March 1921, when decontrol 
became operative, the post-war offspring of Mr. Hoover's 
pig population were packed in this country in 160,307 
boxes, of which 112,029 were labelled ‘old’, and 48,278 
‘new’. The packers had opened the sluices and veritable 
floods of ‘ picnics’ and ‘ square shoulders’ had poured in. 
The old might have been marked ‘unsaleable in Great 
Britain’; the new as saleable only in small quantities at 
an enormous loss. Drastic cuts in prices were made 
forthwith ; retailers were entreated to advertise the 
‘best bacon for boiling’, but the rate of disposal had 
gradually shrunk to 1,000 boxes a week; the next war 
might be on us before we had disposed of our appalling 
stocks. 

Plainly the only method of disposal was to consecrate 
this delectable surplus to the use of our late enemies. 
Trial shipments to Germany and Austria were forthwith 
instituted, and the area of trial was extended to South- 
Eastern Europe generally, where evil was not distinguished 
from good. Instructions in the manufacture of chou- 
croute were given freely with each box, but still the sales 
languished, and the promise of spring threatened to 
intensify the evil. Could there not in the whole world be 
found some commercial traveller capable of forcing this 
bacon down the reluctant throat of continental Europe ! 

The world responded nobly to the call when Messrs. 
R. H. Thompson & Co. introduced to the Department 
the firm of Messrs. Zilversmit & Pinto. Negotiations were 
entered into with this firm, who represented that they 
could dispose of large quantities of stale bacon on the 
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Continent, and they were ultimately entrusted with the 
sale of our bacon in all European countries other than 
France and Russia. A reserve price below which the 
bacon might not be sold was fixed; the agents were to 
be remunerated on a commission basis, the commission 
rising in accordance with the prices obtained. The 
contract originally contemplated the modest shipment of 
1,000 boxes a week. . 

These arrangements met with instantaneous success, 
and the contemplated shipments of 1,000 boxes per week 
were very shortly exceeded. Early in June the rate of 
disposal had risen to 3,000 boxes per week, by the middle 
of July it had risen to 6,000 boxes per week, and by the 
end of July the record disposal of 9,929 boxes in one week 
was reached. The situation had become so greatly eased 
that a group of prominent traders entered into a contract 
with the Ministry to purchase 17,000 boxes of the best 
bacon we had in order to retain it in this country. Ship- 
ments through the agency of Messrs. Zilversmit & Pinto 
continued regularly, until by the end of November the 
Ministry’s stock was entirely clear. One member of the 
Reform Club will always value the terse but satisfactory 
comment on his record of disposals made by a future 
Conservative Premier: ‘Excellent. S. B.’ 

More forbidding than even the worst of our bacon 
were the 22,000 tons of dried fruits which had arrived 
too late for the Christmas market of 1919. Malign 
trade interests had introduced a bulk sample of con- 
gealed currants into the House of Commons on the 
occasion of the Debate on our last Estimates, and it was 
loudly asseverated not only that these were the worst 
things of their kind ever seen but also that it would be 
wholly impossible for us to get rid of them. The former 
part of the statement was probably true, as it was the first 
wet crop season they had had in Greece for thirty years. 
There had been, moreover, no ships available and no 
decent facilities for storage or packing, so that we were 
inclined to agree with our critics as to the chances of 


disposal. Happily, one of our accountants, Mr. H. P. 
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Roberts, displayed signal capacity as a salesman and in- 
duced a single firm to buy the lot. The loss to the firm ; 
was considerable, although not so great as the loss tothe 
Government, who were, however, extraordinarily lucky 
to get rid of the stuff at all. 

We were left with 69,500 tons of butter and 3,500 tons | 
of cheese, but as these, unlike bacon, were eminently | 
eatable, their disposal caused no great anxiety and lent 
itself to artistic treatment. Mr. Peck, who had been in | 
charge of Dairy Products, departed reluctantly, like all , 
good Scotsmen who are perforce repatriated to ‘hen 
somewhat depressing towns. His successor, Mr. fT. IB, ) 
Metcalfe (now absorbed in the Ministry of Pensions), 
transformed the Butter and Cheese Imports Committee, 
previously a purely trading body, into an organization for 
outright sales at cash prices publicly announced and fixed 
from week to week. He retained the assistance of Mess. 
Lovell, Warren, Partington, and Lobb until the very last 
stage, when they all had to compete for basement bargains. 
The rejection of the advice of the trade to continue 
Government purchases of Dominion cheese enabled him 
to sell his stocks in three weeks at a profit of £25,000, 
and ten days after their clearance the market dropped 305. 
acwt. The quantity of butter to be sold was 40,000 tons 
more than was expected owing to the fact that the 
Australasian shipments under the last contract doubled 
the estimates of the exportable surplus furnished 1n 
advance by the two Colonial Governments. While New 
Zealand butter could generally be relied upon for an 
average high standard of quality, there was an ra 
difference in quality between different ee : 
Australian butter, which hampered the operations of the 
Department throughout the period of disposal. fe 

FRE @ontinent helped us in) the consuiny ye ns 


different butter, as their financial fee did eet | 
j ‘ocriminations of taste. 
enable them to indulge discrimina 
; e stocks of unsalted Argentine | 


er, considerabl : 
ele HOWeNeD ulations of blended and low- 


butter, and unnecessary accum 
grade pmecen which only the scare of drought in June 
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enabled us to clear. Traders were unduly insistent on 
their interest being protected in respect of analytical 
tests, rebates, and arrangements for unsold returns, but 
a touch of Napoleonic treatment brought them into line ; 
they had been unduly pampered during the war period. 

By the middle of December some 50,000 tons of butter 
had been cleared, and there still remained about 20,000 
tons of sound butter to be disposed of in competition with 
the new season’s supplies. The two Colonial Govern- 
ments had asked us in the interests of their producers to 
hold up the sale of the remainder until the following 
autumn. This course was impracticable for several 
reasons, but we offered to let the Colonial Governments 
buy back the unsold stocks at half price, so that they could 
control their disposal. While they were hesitating over 
this suggestion, we found that the principal traders 
here were quite ready to take over all the New Zealand 
butter at a fair price and all the Australian butter at a 
knock-out price. As these respective prices enabled us to 
realize £30,000 more than if the Colonial Governments 
had accepted our offer, we hastily closed with the traders, 
with the result that our entire stocks were cleared by the 
middle of January, and New Zealand butter was selling 
gaily at Is. 4d. a lb. in place of the 45. 6d. price which 
had been threatened twelve months earlier, if the Govern- 
ment contract were not renewed. nd! 

There was a net loss of three-quarters of a million, but 
the drop of 50 per cent.1n the retail price of butter was 
of great benefit to the consumer, while the encouragement 
given to New Zealand producers proved invaluable. It 
seemed at one time impossible that we should be able to 
make up from any source whatever the loss of our Siberian 
butter supplies; but the New Zealand producer has filled 
the gap. We never bestowed subsidy more cheerfully. 


3 Liquidation of accounts. 
Of the two main Parliamentary Committees which 
d our operations, the Select Committee on 


rolle : : : 
oe Expenditure impressed us as being more valuable 


National 
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than the Public Accounts Committee simply because the 
procedure of the latter body was hopelessly handicapped 
by the traditional method of presenting the case against 
the Department under review. ‘The Committee on 
National Expenditure was a novel body which en- 
deavoured to frame, and succeeded in framing, a synoptic 
view of the objects which our existence was designed to 
secure before it proceeded to pass judgement on the 
methods suggested for their achievement. They there- 
fore set out in the foreground of their several Reports 
an appreciation of our general method which entirely 
reconciled us to criticism of defective details, and even 
this criticism was so mercifully phrased as to prove a help 
rather than a hindrance in subsequent Parliamentary dis- 
cussions. If the necessity for scratch Departments of 
State should again arise, it is to be hoped that these will 
receive the same sort of help and consideration from the 
Estimates Committee that was invariably accorded to 
us by their predecessors in title. Not that the Committee 
on National Expenditure were always right ; they were, 
for instance, completely taken in by the soi-disant Sugar 
King, whom they persisted in regarding as a serious rival 
to the Royal Commission on the Sugar Supply until their 
conviction was shaken by his own. ae 

The Public Accounts Committee sat to investigate 
accounts and balance sheets of trading or commercial 
services conducted by Government Departments together 
with the Report of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General thereon. Such at least is the descriptive title 
of the Blue Book submitted to them, but the title is not 
justified by its contents. The Blue Book, by tts ua 
method of presentation, misrepresents the issue. ee: 
of the reports and balance sheets coming first, and the 
comments of the Auditor-General afterwards, the public 
are invited to consider a catalogue of isolated misdeeds, 
with or without such justification as may appear iD a 
Reports of the Accounting Officers, which come oe e 
end of the book, if they care to read so far. Of com ey 
never get much beyond the blood-curdling pretace, 
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although the Public Accounts Committee have always 
probed the red tape imputations thoroughly notwithstand- 
ing that in respect of war services frequent dissolutions 
made their inquiries belated and sapped the continuity 
of the investigating personnel. ‘The Accounting Officer 
when confronted with his judges has two sets of prose- 
cutors, the Treasury on the one side and the Auditor- 
General on the other. The accused is invariably given the 
benefit of the doubt, but the public never read the notice 
of acquittal ; their attention is confined to the indictment 
which alleges divers acts of misconduct without reference 
to an otherwise blameless life, creating prejudice by a vast 
preamble of abuse : 


The perspective is false ; no vision true ; 
All is brought forward in distorted view. 


The grievance rankled by reason of the extraordinary 
attitude taken by Zhe Times when our Cumulative 
Trading Accounts were published at the beginning of 
October 1922. One expected newspapers which were 
ordinarily out for snippets and stunts to produce such 
headlines as: ‘State ‘Trading Losses ’, ‘ Auditor’s Strong 
Criticisms’, ‘A Record of Waste’; one did not expect 
much sympathy from the Morning Post, whose clientéle was 
normally aged and inclined to carp ; but it was heart- 
breaking for officials, whose reactions had at least en- 
riched the State, to be compelled to resort to the Nation 
and the New Statesman for a justification of the methods 

rescribed by Lord Rhondda and pursued without appre- 
ciable deviation. As allies, however, in a noble cause these 
newspapers proffered their aid, and two paragraphs of _ 
article in the Nation of the 21st October 1922 on the Trut 
about Government Trading deserve quotation In full : 
ifficult to find a more flagrant misre resentation of 

a pone poe te of a Ae ana Blue eat than that 
oe ae or suggested in the comments of The Times on the 
ae Accounts and Balance Sheets, 1920-1921.” This Blue 
Book gives the Report of the Comptroller and Audit (el aas 
the trading and commercial services conducted by Governm 


Departments in 


connexion with the War. It is not the business of 
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the Comptroller and Auditor-General to survey these operations, 
or to pronounce on their object or their success in attaining it. No 
such survey is attempted in his pages. This official is concerned to 
protect the public property, and to see that there is no pilfering 
or corruption, and that somebody can be called to account for any 
mistake. Consequently in his report he puts his finger on this or 
that blunder, this or that loss. That is his duty. The Times 
prints at the head of its abstract of this Blue Book the words “A 
Record of Waste”, and its leading article remarks: “ One might 
pick out passage after passage from this report entirely suitable 
for repetition in a humorous after-dinner speech, but the matter 
bears a far graver aspect when it is seen how immense are the sums 
that the Government has lost by its fatuous experiments in State 
trading.” There is not a word here of the immense sums that the 
Government has gained—yet this Blue Book might be described by 
an enthusiast for State trading as “a record of profits”, if he 
followed The Times principle of looking only at those transactions 
that suited his text... . 

‘ Readers of this Blue Book must remember that in most cases 
where the Government acted, the Government stepped in after 
the ordinary business methods had broken down. ‘This was true 
of munitions, and it was true of the Ministry of Food. These 
Ministries were established, not to make profits, but to supply 
certain services, and they succeeded. The Ministry of Food did 
not set out to make a profit on meat, or milk, or anything else ; 
it set out to see that the English people were fed, and that there was 
an equitable distribution of food at the lowest possible price. The 
real proof of its success is the success of the rationing system, and 
the fact that food prices were lower in England than in any country 
in the world, except two or three agricultural countries remote 
from Europe. A Department with such a task had to put other 
considerations before that of profit. It had also to work under the 
conditions imposed on it by the growing maritime difficulties of 
the War. It had, at one time, to buy meat in the United States 
because the ships could not be spared to bring from Australia the 
mest that bad been bought there. No doubt that iransici 
would provide “ good material for an after-dinner speech ”. cy 
was the object of the Department to maintain a continuous supPiy, 
it declined to take advantage of the fluctuations of the market in 
fixing prices for cattle, preferring to recoup itself by ee 
steady price alike in the seasons when cattle were scarce me 
those when they were more plentiful. So with its handling ae 
stocks. On page 191 it is recorded that the Department or 
nearly two millions on butter and cheese. If the Department 1 
chosen to sell off its stocks at the close of the War, while prices were 
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high, there would have been not loss, but a large profit. But in that 
case the price of butter would have gone up at once, and there 
would have been a shortage of butter a few months later. It was 
held to be the best policy to maintain control and release supplies 
gradually, just because it was desirable to avoid the consequences 
of selling-off the Government stocks of butter at once, when prices 
were high.’ 


The criticism of the New Statesman in an article on 
State Trading, 1917-21, published on 28th October 1922, 
is equally relevant : 


‘The trading accounts of the Ministry of Food show a still 
more extraordinary result. On a turnover of more than 
£1,200,000,000 profits and losses were so evenly balanced that on 
March 31st, 1921, the accounts showed a net profit of only 
£6,400,000 or one-half of one per cent. This is after deducting 
the whole of the administrative expenses of the Ministry of Food 
(which amounted to less than one per cent. of the total turnover) 
and paying interest at bank rate on the public funds employed. 
In the words of the Report, “ The aim of the Ministry of Food was 
to perform its services (including rationing) without cost to the 
taxpayer, and at the same time to avoid making any considerable 
profit on its purchases and sales.’ Besides achieving this end to 


a degree which seems almost uncanny in the light of war conditions, 
it also succeeded to a remarkable extent in achieving its main 
object of stabilising the retail cost of food. As Professor Bowley 
shows in his recent book on “Prices and Wages in the United 
Kingdom, 1914-1920 », retail food prices advanced from 1914 to 
the middle of 1917 at a nearly uniform rate of 23 per cent. pet 
Pnumneenem ton iwoOnyeals, while the Ministry of Food was in 
being, prices remained relatively stable at about 110 per cent. 
above the pre-war level. After decontrol prices again started 
rising at the rate of 23 per cent. per annum, until at the end of 
1920 the index number stood at 191 per cent. above the pre-war 
levelemel eta principal object of State trading is to average out 
profits and losses and thus to stabilise prices, the Ministry of Food 
must be admitted to have achieved a remarkable success. 

‘ How is it, then, that practically the entire Press should have 
seized on the Report of the Auditor-General as constiintlae a 
overwhelming case against the principle of State trading ! O 
anyone who takes the trouble to study the Report, the misrepre” 

flagrant that he can only assume that in their violent 


sentation 1s SO : 5 . 
hostility to moderate and practical measures of public enterprise, as 


advocate 
pared to aban 


d by the Labour Party, newspaper proprietors are pre- 
x don whatever ideals they may still hold of pre- 
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senting an objective statement and a fair commentary on the facts 
of public life. Such gross misrepresentation of the facts set out 
in a Government Report is indeed exceptional, and there is per- 
haps another reason in this case besides virulent political bias. 

‘The fact is that the exceedingly important material contained 
in the Auditor-General’s Report is presented in an unsatisfactory 
manner. It is only with the greatest difficulty that the student can 
obtain any general idea from the Report as to the success or 
failure of the Government’s trading operations as a whole. Here 
was surely a theme on which the Auditor-General might in the 
public interest have offered, if not a balanced and impartial opinion, 
at least some expert guidance. Instead of that the Auditor- 
General’s remarks are of a painfully jejune description. .. . The 
result is that the cursory reader obtains an entirely false picture 
of the Government’s operations as a whole and has his attention 
exclusively directed to those inevitable mistakes which, on the 
Auditor-General’s own showing, are very much the exception 
rather than the rule. 

‘The mischief that results from this systematic and deliberate 
self-depreciation on the part of the Government in questions 
of public administration is a matter of serious public importance. 
The Auditor-General’s attitude to public departments was at 
one time a valuable safeguard against corruption and pilfering. It 
is now one of the most serious handicaps to efficiency and self- 
respect in the public service. ‘This annual washing of dirty linen, 
in full view of a violently partisan Press, determined to make 
mountains out of mole-hills and to exaggerate the slightest speck 
of dirt into a mark of universal uncleanliness, is a persistent source 
of discouragement to public officials.’ 


Some satisfaction may be derived from the fact that 
the Public Accounts Committee which ultimately con- 
sidered these imputations passed them over without com- 
ment. Only one member of the Committee, Sir Henry 
Craik, by virtue of long service was reasonably conversant 
with the efforts and difficulties of the Ministry of Food, 
and this element of continuity may perhaps be adduced as 
an argument in favour of University representatives. 

All’s well that ends well, but our public financial 
methods are wholly unsuited to the needs of trading 
Departments, especially as regards estimates and staff 
expenditure. A Permanent Department has its estab- 
lishment which is reviewed by the Treasury from time to 
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time, but there is nothing in the nature of things which 
renders it impossible to forecast in November the ordinary 
duties which will have to be performed eighteen months 
ahead. Except for a brief period when the Ministry of 
Food was so large as almost to constitute a public menace, 
we could never tell in one month what fresh venture 
we might have to undertake in another. The same 
trouble pursued the Ministry in its prolonged course of 
liquidation, but fortunately for us the Finance Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade had recently been reinforced 
in compliance with the behests of the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure by an assistant secretary whose 
wisdom and stature at once required and adorned the 
Civil Service uniform which he had previously doffed for 
motives of base gain. Our views on the folly of attempt- 
ing to estimate for a liquidation Department on per- 
manent lines coincided with his own ; and as his were 
writ large by reason of deliverance in a public lecture we 
trespassed on his savings in the last two years of our sub- 
mersion when we were expected to save a million for 
the Government but to be dispensed with before this 
saving could occur. | We had an acute preliminary struggle 
on our methods of internal audit, but we were supporte 

by Sir Malcolm Ramsay simply because we accomplished 
1 our stride feats of checking which would have taken his 
officials aeons to complete. After that we found in Mr. 
Mead Taylor a ready and sufficient source of help in our 
adversities. From the rest of the Board we got civility, 


but not much else. 


The rendering of our cumulative account coincided 
with the disposal of our stocks, so that the figure oF 
£6,391 365, representing the balance of profit, cou } 

2” arded as final except as regards the adjustment 0 
poses the course of the four years’ liquidation we 
Se ofit by over a million at an administrative 
e-tenth of that amount, so that even our 
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lure of self-interest, although the last of them refused 
to budge until our final accounts were through. The 
tension, however, was never acute, and although food 
accounts generally could not be got rid of as easily as 
the sugar accounts, they were in a far happier position 
than the financial complications of the Wheat Executive. 

The liquidation of these accounts was thought to de- 
serve a new Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies all 
to itself. The political element of the old Commission 
was maintained by the continued presence of Lord Craw- 
ford and Sir William Mitchell-Thomson ; in view of the 
restriction of the Commission’s purposes to the per- 
formance of such acts as might be necessary for the liquida- 
tion of accounts and the completion of its past labours, the 
trade advisers were no longer needed; their place was 
taken by the Secretary to the Food Department, the 
Accounting Officer to the Board of Trade, and an Assis- 
tant Secretary to’the Treasury. The last of these was at 
this stage the most useful. The accounting staff of the 
Wheat Commission had consisted of junior Civil Servants 
who knew what the figures meant and of accountants who 
could add them up. The latter had been tempted away 
by lucrative offers to superintend mannequins and the 
like; the former had been recalled to their parent 
Departments, mainly because the Treasury disliked con- 
tinuing their allowances. Mr. Hurst enabled us to get the 
Civil Servants back, and we were lent a newly established 
accountant, Mr. W. §. Dickinson, who resolved at what- 
ever cost to reduce the Wheat Executive accounts to 
some sort of order. The effort resulted in his death, 
but he succeeded in removing the only blot on the Wheat 
Commission’s singularly fair escutcheon. 

The complicated accounting procedure arose from the 
obligation of the Wheat Executive to keep in view the 
advantage of pooling both tonnage and supplies. Origi- 
nally each member of the Wheat Executive had been 
allotted, on the basis of its ascertained cereal import 
requirements, a proportion of the purchases of wheat, 
flour, or other scheduled cereal in each exporting country 
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separately. Considerations of tonnage, however, made it 
necessary that the purchases in each exporting country 
should be delivered as far as possible to the nearest 
allied consumer, it being always understood that this 
adjustment of destination was not to benefit one ally 
at the expense of another. Owing to its proximity to 
the United States and the consequently shorter sea 
voyage, the United Kingdom actually received a greater 
proportion of North American cereals than her allocation, 
while Italy, and to a smaller extent F tance, correspond- 
ingly overshipped from India, Australia, and the Plate. 
The North American market was, however, the dearest, 
and, as each ally was provisionally charged for each ship- 
ment at the originally invoiced cost, adjustments of 
account had consequently to be made. In the first 
instance each ally was charged for the cereals actually 
delivered to it from each exporting country, on the basis 
of the actual cost to the Wheat Executive, with an adjust- 
ment to ensure that the different qualities were on a 
proper price parity. A second adjustment was then made 
whereby each ally was finally charged for shipments from 
any country in excess of its allocation in that country, 
according to a scale of comparative values of the various 
cereals c.i.f. United Kingdom subject to certain allow- 


ances for freight and insurance. 


As the accounts were kept in London and the staff pro- 

ided by the Wheat Commission, the only alternative to 
oe J coke of account in triplicate was to agree upon 
Hanae a by a single impartial body, and, as an alterna- 
th oe. 7 ay loyment of a commercial firm, the French 
Eee : Oe caanienes agreed that the accounts should 
and Ita = by the Exchequer and Audit Department on 
Be ae Bee three allies, and the Comptroller and 
behalf ‘G neral’s certificate was to be accepted as final 
Auditor-Ge It was pointed out, however, that the Wheat 
or nearly so. had no absolute check on the final destina- 


Costes Oe Js consigned to other members of the Wheat 
aoe of oe t was therefore necessary for the Com- 
xecutive. 


are complete schedules of all shipments 
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entered in their books to the debit of France and Italy 
for examination in the country concerned. 

It was not until 31st March 1925 that the Treasury 
were able to forward to the representatives of France and 
Italy the adjusted cost of cereals purchased under the 
Wheat Executive Agreement, and it took another month 
to complete the delivery schedules. The foreign Govern- 
ments, however, showed no anxiety to complete their 
share of the transaction; it was true that the accounts 
showed a balance in their joint and several favour of 
nearly four millions, but this was a small matter com- 
pared with the total amount of their deferred obligations. 
France was at the time in the throes of a financial crisis 
unusually severe even for her; Italy suffered from the 
fact that Signor Mussolini, in the interests of national 
economy, had discharged all the staff at Rome conversant 
with the question, so that no answer could be given to 
the urgent inquiries sent from here. The cessation of 
hostilities had left our Allies profoundly bored with the 
whole transaction. The Wheat Liquidation Commission 
could prepare its Final Report, declaring that its task was 
achieved, but the lack of ultimate finality suggests two 
considerations not without relevance at a time when an 
extension of international experiments in trading 1s 
advocated in some quarters. 

In the first place the whole thing was too big. There 
is a limit to the advantages of expansion. This limit varies 
so acutely according to the nature of the enterprise that 
no definite rule can be laid down, except perhaps that 
disorganization is apt to ensue where the scope of the 
enterprise necessarily transcends the grasp of a single 
intelligence. There is no occasion for the right hand to 
know what the left hand doeth, but the directing brain 
must always be vaguely conscious of organic movements. 

The other point is that in international transactions, 
whether from bulk, stupidity, or good nature, we almost 
invariably come off second best. We are too big either to 
cringe to the strong or to ignore the appeals of the weak. 
The quantity of blood that we have lost has made our 
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convalescence unduly protracted, although at the out- 
break of hostilities we had a reserve of financial power 
which we shall probably never regain. While, however, 
international collective action reveals us at our worst, the 
success of our foreign concerns in the hands of individual 
traders leaves nothing to be desired. Only fanatical 
devotion to the principle of evil could justify us in for- 
saking an obvious certainty of success for an acute pro- 
bability of failure. 


4. Validation of War charges. 


Symptoms of pedantry betrayed themselves in a recent 
article in the Quarterly Review’ which scarified us for 
ignoring, in our exaction of a money payment for a group 
of licences, the maxim that both in morality and law the 
duty of a person entrusted with the power of granting 
licences is solely to exercise his judicial discretion on the 
merits of each application. We had this maxim fully in 
our minds as well as this other, that no one should be 

llowed to make an undue profit out of his country’s 
2 ‘ties. It is unlikely that the writer of this article 
Be siously examined the conditions which preceded 
a of the milk licences, as he states that they were 
ee iin respect of imported milk, whereas they merely 
aus 4 the withdrawal of milk from the South- 
cee Counties. ‘It occurred’, he says, “to the Food 
Wes that this was an admirable opportunity for 
Ministry dishonest penny for the public revenue.’ What 
ue to the consumers in the South-Western area 
did occu! would be monstrous if, under cloak of control, 
was that ced to pay the same price for their milk as 
the we oured parts of England instead of getting it 
the less- Sieh less. ‘The Food Ministry merely did what 
for 2d. a4 to remedy a grievance which at one time 
they ean to cause a riot. If our regulations had con- 
threatens Jause enabling the Food Controller to provide 
pained G syment of any charge in connexion with food- 
fo EPS ; « Bureaucracy Again ’, by C. K, Allen, Jan. 1925. 
U2 
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stuffs where it appeared necessary or expedient for the 
purpose of giving effect to a scheme of control, no question 
would ever have arisen. The clause would certainly have 
been inserted if any one had thought of it ; its insertion 
may be regarded as assured, if similar regulations have 
again to be issued. 

The Wilts United Dairies case was the test case in 
relation to milk, and the validity of the milk charge 
became the test of validity in the case of all charges of 
asimilar character. But, notwithstanding the importance 
of the part played by milk in the preparation of the War 
Charges (Validity) Bill and in the discussion of its four 
editions in both Houses of Parliament, the milk charge 
was the only charge never validated, so that a clear present 
of £265,000 was made to distributors whose war profits 
were certainly not meagre. The legal paradox of the 
Court of Appeal decision was that the greater did not 
include the less ; where the State took over a commodity 
in its entirety it could prescribe such regulations as it 
pleased respecting prices and profits of all dealers at 
any stage; where, in order to avoid expense, it merely 
meddled, the adjustments incidental to meddling were 
repugnant to the Bill of Rights and consequently void in 
law. Financial adjustments after requisition could be 
made at will; financial adjustments without requisition 
could not be made at all. ‘The economic moral was again 
that control in order to be effective had to be complete ; 
if a State pail had been provided for every cow, the pro- 
priety of our action could not have been questioned. — 

When the Court of Appeal decision was given the 
Government exhibited some concern. Not only in food 
matters, but in other phases of control, notably in relation 
to ships, direction plus financial adjustment had proved 
less harassing to traders and more economical to the State 
than requisition. On the assumption, therefore, that all 
these financial adjustments would be rendered invalid 
if the House of Lords confirmed the decision of the Court 
of Appeal, a technicality might involve the State in a loss 
of eighteen millions. Accordingly, on 9th March 1922, 
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Mr. Baldwin, as President of the Boa 

nounced that if judgement were ee es a 
Lords against the Crown the Government would ‘bri : 
in a Bill to legalize their procedure in cases of this ~ 
during the period of control. On 24th Jul nde 
decision of the Court of Appeal had been san dl Sa 
Arthur Boscawen, as Minister of Agriculture es h af 
effect would be given to the judicial decision af the Ho - 
of Lords as regards the licence fee of 2d. per Salen 
posed upon milk exporters of the four Souler 
Counties, but that the Government would forth a 
bring in a Bill, as foreshadowed by the President oe 

Board of Trade, to legalize their procedure in cases oth . 
than the milk charges during the period of an 1 
It is interesting to conjecture how far this saya 
attitude arose from the desire to conciliate sonic a 
interests and how far it was due to considerations ies 


constitutional propriety. 


The South-Western farmers had got int : 
the notion that the money elec to oe a 
Strachie had raised the point in a debate in the House - 
Lords on 19th July, when he prayed in aid a resolution of 
the National Farmers’ Union to the effect that this mone 
had been illegally deducted from the farmers and ought sh 
ith interest. "The debate was remarkable for 
s from the Lord Chancellor and from Lord 
Buckmaster, who had sat as Speaker during the hearing of 
the appeal, which plainly showed that the farmers had 

d their remedy. Lord Buckmaster’s language 


misconceive I 
was particularly plain: ‘You are solemnly asked to 
resolve that these people are to have recouped to them out 


Heche public purse moneys which they have paid under 
peeoramon! commercial contract, and I am utterly at a 
loss to know upon what ground in honour or justice such 
scl is pat forward.’ He stigmatized Lord Strachie’s 
Weraee as) parenctic Inspiration’, the marvel is that 
ae inspiration lasted even after the money had been 

he milk profiteers. The managing director of 


repaid to t ze : 
Wilts United Dairies had in 1919 expressed a desire to 


be repaid Ww. 
two speeche 
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share any saved twopences with his suppliers, but it was 
not clear that this mantle of philanthropy had descended 
on Sir Reginald Butler’s successors. Encouraged by Lord 
Buckmaster’s suggestion that they must be either knaves 
or fools, the South-Western farmers voted Liberal at the 
two next elections, with dire results to successive Ministers 
of Agriculture who had espoused their cause not wisely but 
too well. For if the money were ever to be devoted to the 
benefit of agriculture, the only method was that indicated 
subsequently by the Labour Government, namely to 
attach it first and dispose of it afterwards. 

The further point of constitutional propriety was never 
luminously clear. Lord Buckmaster had rather invited 
legislative reversal of his judgement than otherwise: 
‘This money was money that the Food Controller could 
not lawfully compel these people to pay, but I say without 
the least hesitation that it was money which in honour 
they were bound to pay.’ Similarly, Sir Douglas Hogg 
in the debate on the Second Reading of the fourth and 
last edition of the Bill: 

‘ There is really no conflict involved here between the Executive 
and the judicial authorities. What the Law Courts, including the 
highest authority of all, said, was this, that there was not to be 
found in the Defence of the Realm Act authority for the Executive 
to raise these sums of money by means of Regulations, and there- 
fore that the sums levied could not be legally levied without the 
assent of Parliament. That decision is accepted of course, by this 
Government, as by its predecessors, and we come, therefore, and 
ask Parliament to legalise the Regulations. ‘The Courts do not say 
that Parliament cannot or should not do that—that would be out- 
side their province, What the Court has said is that the Executive 
cannot do it without Parliament and it is for that reason that we 
come to Parliament.’ 


This was not precisely the line of argument adopted 
by Sir Douglas Hogg in the debate on the Financial 
Resolution which preceded the issue of the third edition, 
but that is no great matter. 

The truth is that the Bill was a disagreeable necessity 
and that nobody was ever quite clear what coating was 
best suited for the pill. The two obvious objections were 
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that the legislation was retrospective in character and that 
retrospective taxation was the worst form of retrospective 
legislation. The only satisfactory answer to these objec- 
tions was to prove that if the Government had gone to 
Parliament at the time they could have shown good 
grounds for the legislation in that the levy was in each 
case merely machinery for carrying out a policy already 
approved by Parliament, and that to rescind the levy now 
would result in greater actual injustice than if the levies 
were made retrospectively valid. The levies varied 
considerably in both character and amount; in the 
Cattle Feeding-stuffs scheme and in the Cotton Control 
Board’s scheme no money was received by the Govern- 
ment, although its collection resulted from an edict to 
pay. The 255.4 barrel for the licence to brew additional 
beer and the 15 per cent. for licences to transfer British 
ships to foreign flags bore a real likeness to taxation, 
although the make-up never disguised the intention to 
intercept profits artificially created by partial systems of 
control. The £7,000,000 involved in the licences to use 
flour for precluded purposes was an easy first in amount, 
although in this case a Select Committee (which ue 
getting very neat Parliament itself) had urged us to make 
the taxation more severe. 
On the merits, then, there was nothing against t 3 
Bill, but it was never clear that the requisite ee cou 
eee iy enlobraimed at chile proper UMC? mere confession 
that their absence was proving inconvenient. ae a 
cultural peers exhibited the delight of see e 
deprived for ages of access to their accustome ae pri : 
He there was 20) reasou why they should waste 
Bees meal. Shipping interests would have been 
en uring the War than they were afterwards; 


enabled fterv 

sa ane brewers could afford to regard this trifle of 

ae 000 with indifference. Not that the arguments 
1,500, 


on a Second Reading debate particularly 
tobe ease the Second Reading of the Bill of 1922 
mattered, The Coalition dispersed and its 


reached. ; 2 
ee neve’ fortunately ‘cluded Sir Leslie Scott, who had 
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at once foreseen the trouble that this indemnification 
would involve and devised means of alleviation. 

The strange political happenings of 1923 decreed that 
this unfortunate Bill should again be tacitly ignored, 
although, in order to allay the suspicions of Chambers of 
Commerce, it passed through two editions, and a White 
Paper was circulated summarizing the changes which it 
was intended to cover. No progress could be made with 
it before the summer adjournment, but a pledge was 
given that it would be pressed forward in the Autumn 
Session. There was of course no Autumn Session, and 
the second War Charges (Validity) Bill shared its pre- 
decessor’s fate. 

The new Parliament of 1924 saw the reintroduction 
of the old Bill with an important amplification. The 
Labour Government were so profoundly impressed by the 
statement of Lord Buckmaster that there was no equity 
in the successful appellants’ claim that they resolved to 
deprive them of their wholly unearned increment. The 
Speaker decided for the first time that a Ways and Means 
Resolution would have to be passed before the Bill was 
introduced, and it was on this money resolution that the 
real debate took place. The agricultural section strongly 
urged that the farmers should get the benefit of any 
rebate, to which they had a less bad title than the middle- 
man. Mr. Webb, the President of the Board of Trade, 
stated that, if the milk charges were validated, he would 
be ready to confer with the Minister of Agriculture as to 
the best means of utilizing the quarter of a million for the 
benefit of agricultural research in general and the South- 
Western Counties in particular, but that obviously the 
Government could not pay the money back to individual 
farmers, first because they were not entitled to it, and 
secondly because it would be impossible to trace them. 
Meantime the Shipping interests, which had tolerable 
strength in Parliament, questioned the propriety of inter- 
cepting the profits which the shipowners might have made; 
alternatively it was urged that the Indemnity Act would 
probably cover nine-tenths of the proceedings, so why 


if 
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not let the industrious residue gain some advantage for 
keeping their lamps alight ? The answer to the little 
group of dissentients, mainly Liberal, was that if the 
Government had not pledged their word that they were 
going to introduce legislation to validate these charges, 
practically every one concerned would have instituted a 
claim before the statutory limitation took effect. Noman 
ought to be allowed to take advantage of the Govern- 
ment’s inability to carry out its good intentions. The 
Front Opposition Bench supported the Bill, but declined 
to include its extension to the milk charges, the agricul- 
tural members informing us afterwards that they must 
have been misled. They certainly missed their market 
on that occasion. 

The Labour Government did what it could to help 
them. A meeting of the six leading beneficiaries was 
held at the Ministry of Agriculture, and the recipients 
were invited to hand over their ill-gotten gains to the 
Ministry for the further endowment of agricultural 
research. United Dairies, always truculent in demeanour, 
but sometimes beneficent in action, ultimately promised 
to give £30,000 for the formation of milk scholarships. 
The other distributors said that they were content to 
regard the circumstance as a singularly opportune wind- 
fall. A useful comment on devotion to constitutional 
propriety was afforded by one distributor, who said that 
he did not know what on earth to do with his share of the 
spoil: how would it be if he used it to give a dinner to 

; ? 

a ind War Charges (Validity) Bill, thus shorn of an 
t limb, escaped from the purism of the Commons 
Jl a victim to the obfuscation of the Lords. Two 
ts had been placed on the Paper relating first 
to milk licences and suppliers, and secondly to hire 
Lord Strachie asked the House to decline to give the 
Bill a second reading unless assurance were fore 

Jevislation would be enacted to provide that the 
cee h accrued from the non-validated licence charge 
passed by the licensees to the suppliers. How 
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the Government could obey the instruction of the House 
of Lords, sitting as a judicial body, to repay the licensees 
the money which had been received from them, and at 
the same time introduce legislation to the effect that 
they should pay the £105,000 they had collected, and a 
further £150,000 which they had not collected, to some- 
body else, was never made clear, nor was a division taken 
on this amendment. Those noble Lords, however, who 
had come down to vote for it remained and voted for a 
blocking amendment moved by Lord Kylsant, which 
was carried by a majority of five in a House of fifty-one 
Peers. The situation made the most hide-bound Tory 
glance with approval at the Parliament Act. Here was a 
Bill introduced successively by Coalition, Conservative, 
and Labour Governments, with the approval of three 
Lord Chancellors, thrown out on a shipowner’s amend- 
ment by agriculturists crying for the moon. 

The Labour Government took this rebuke with be- 
coming meekness, although the Leader of the Opposition 
was reported to have said that the House of Lords must 
have been mad. It became increasingly clear that the 
Parliament Act would have to be invoked, but no one 
expected that as the result of the merry-go-round of the 
early twenties a Conservative Government of unwonted 
strength would acquiesce in its easeful influence. But 


so it turned out. The fifth War Charges (Validity) Bill 


passed through the House of Commons unchallenged ex- 
cept by the Shipping interests, who had found the Courts 
against them on the limitations imposed by the Indemnity 
Act and now found Parliament against them on a plea 
which would enrich only a minority of profiteers in their 
impoverished ranks. When the Bill reached the House of 
Lords it bore the certificate of the Speaker as a Money 
Bill. ‘ Those wicked Peers’, as W. S. Gilbert might again 
have called them, gave way, and the Bill received the 
Royal Assent on 5th March 1925. 

The impervious greed of the agricultural group mind 
persisted even after we had distributed all but a bare 
remnant of the milk surcharge. The milk research 
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cholarships were endowed and the method of adminis- 
tering the fund in process of prescription, when they 
again suggested that the suppliers should have their bit. 
If the agricultural Members in the House of Commons 
had backed the proposal of the Labour Government to 
absorb the moneys and devote them for purposes of 
research in the South-Western Counties, the Exeter 
University buildings could have been raised triumphant 
with the proceeds and have remained for all time a signal 
monument of the Food Controller’s benevolence. 


5. Warfare of the packers. 


In his Report on the final account of the Food Depart- 
ment the Comptroller and Auditor-General noted that 
at 31st March 1924 the assets exceeded the liabilities by 
£75211,1455 after providing for outstanding claims. He 
added that the claims included those of the American 
bacon packers which, in May 1925, were still the subject 
of arbitration proceedings ; they were, in fact, the only 
claims still outstanding. The balance of compensation 
to be paid to the Big Five had become a matter of national 
importance, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer had in- 
formed the House of Commons that in addition to the 
amount of £4,431,753 25 already paid to the Exchequer 
in excess of moneys advanced, administration charges, and 
interest on capital, he anticipated a further sum of 
£3,000,000 to be paid in the course of the financial year. 
The fit threatened to be tight. There was £45250,000 
an the till; if the packers’ claims could be disposed of 
for £1,250,000, the Chancellor would get his money ; 
otherwise he would not. There were; of course, stray 
assets in the form of debts due from Foreign or Colonial 
Governments, but these were not readily negotiable. 
There might have been another £350,000, which ae been 
held in reserve against claims of the Canadian packers 1n 

f requisitione 
cries owed us considerably more t 
a rather skilfully devised form of guarantee, 


d bacon balances, in view of the 
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gone west in deference to political exigencies. Indeed all 
the circumstances in connexion with the settlement of 
the American and Canadian packers’ claims illustrated 
vividly the susceptibility to political pressure which may 
fairly be regarded as State trading’s danger spot. 

It will be recalled that bacon imports were decontrolled 
in deference to Mr. Hoover’s wishes and that advantage 
was taken of the situation to raise first-hand prices to an 
extent which left the retailer no margin of profit. The 
packers in Chicago were repeatedly told by their agents 
here (1) that unless they lowered their prices control was 
certain to be reimposed, and (2) that there was not, and 
could not be, any effective market in this country for 
the inferior cuts and qualities which they persisted in 
sending forward. The packers cared nothing for all this. 
Their stores were full, and this country was as usual the 
only profitable dumping ground. 

The bacon was requisitioned on the 9th August 1919, 
and in the following month the packers’ agents were 
approached in order to negotiate a settlement as to the 
proper terms of compensation. The Ministry of Food 
were quite clear that compensation must equal theamount 
which the agents would have realized if there had been no 
requisition, having regard at once to the circumstances of 
the market and the condition of the goods. The market 
was governed by maximum prices and the goods were in 
such volume that they could not possibly have been 
absorbed at these prices, even if their quality had been far 
higher than it was. As an earnest of good faith, pro- 
visional payments amounting approximately to 90 per 
cent. of the original claims had been made as soon as 
delivery was taken of the goods, and these amounts 
in the case of most packers, though not in the case 
of Swift & Co., exceeded what they would have got 
if the market had been free. 

Negotiations languished, and in January 1920 Mr. 
Woodhouse and Mr. Sisam went to Chicago to see if they 
could do better with the principals. As a result of their 
visit a settlement was concluded with fifty-seven of the 
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smaller packers on the terms proposed; only the Big 
Five held out. It could not therefore be contended that 
the Department had acted unreasonably in this matter, 
nor could the American Government truthfully allege 
that they were acting in the interests of American shippers 
generally when they presently intervened in discharge of 
the debt-collecting duties to which their most lamented 
Ambassador has made delightful reference. 

The intervention came of course, but rather late in 
time, especially as it was sought to make us pay interest in 
respect of the delay occasioned by the refusal of the Big 
Five to apply for the prescribed remedy, namely, the 
appointment of an arbitrator by the Lord Chancellor. 
Reference has already been made to the quickening effect 
of the Indemnity Act. The Act was made an excuse 
for intervention, admittedly of an extremely mild 
character, on the ground that it substituted a hole-and- 
corner tribunal for the ordinary Courts, and it was sug- 

ested that an international reference would be more 
satisfactory. It was pointed out in reply that the In- 
demnity Act altered neither the tribunal nor the prin- 
ciples on which compensation would be assessed. Only 
a small proportion of the requisitioned goods would have 
their value determined by the War Compensation 
Court; the bulk of them would be valued by the arbi- 
tor already mentioned. It was ludicrous to suggest that 
ieee should be had to international arbitration before 
eae + was made to exhaust the remedies provided 
any ene f this country. Ifthe Big Five wanted further 
Die ae to which most of them were not entitled, 
Saag b cites apply for the appointment of an arbitrator 
Moyle late their claims before it was too late. In 
and forme wift & Co. applied for the appointment of an 
June 1922 and the Lord Chancellor appointed Mr. A. T. 
Sa ae to determine the compensation payable in 
Miller, all outstanding claims under 2F. It was 
a ee the 2B claims should stand over until the 
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1923 the arbitrator made an interim award indicating that, 
in his opinion, the claimants were entitled to receive not 
what they would have got for their bacon under actual 
market conditions, but what they might have got if 
market conditions had been otherwise. He further 
suggested that he had a discretionary power to award them 
interest. We went to the Court of Appeal, where Sir 
Patrick Hastings argued our case brilliantly and the 
finding of the arbitrator was upset on both points, although 
Lord Justice Scrutton suggested that they might have 
interest if and so far as the delay in settlement had not 
been caused or contributed to by their own default. They 
took us to the House of Lords, who upheld the judgement 
of the Court of Appeal, except that they thought, for 
what it might be worth, that the arbitrator could con- 
sider the possibility of the claimants having been able 
to sell their goods abroad. When the claim reverted to 
the arbitrator, it was disclosed on the correspondence 
that the claimants valued the interim award at £209,000 
without interest, while the Crown valued it as re- 
viewed by the House of Lords at £119,000. We were 
perfectly prepared to give them their own figures in 
order to get rid of them, but their mouths were still 
open far too wide, and they had contrived to procure a 
further languid flapping of the American Eagle’s wings 
with a monotoned accompaniment: Guess this pitch is 
used up; let ’s try another.’ . 
The North American continent must be peculiarly 
susceptible to the virus of diplomatic intervention in aid 
of voracious traders. In the autumn of 1920 the 
Canadian Government had backed the demand of their 
packers for higher prices for their new puts-down on the 
ground that their bacon was worth more than the con- 
trolled price in this country, and that if control were 
removed they would make more money. We felt satisfied 
that our policy of fostering bacon production in Denmark 
would cause the market to break in the spring, and told 


1 The amount finally awarded was £179,000, which augurs well for 
the adequacy of our reserves. 
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the Canadians that if they contemplated any scheme 
of guaranteed prices in order to stimulate pig production 
in Canada we would cheerfully row in ; alternatively the 
best we could do was to give the packers their price 
in the first instance, provided that they would agree to 
extend to standard quality bacon the guarantee protect- 
ing us against loss in respect of bacon graded as inferior. 
They agreed to this, or so we thought, but in January 
1921, when the market broke as we anticipated, their 
agents declined to see the revised contract through. 
Deadlock meant deterioration and we presently agreed 
to accept from the agents what they were willing to give 
us, and to claim on the principals for the balance under the 
guarantee. We were quite happy about it all, because 
we had earmarked a sum of £350,000 as the balance 
of compensation due to the Canadian packers in respect 
of bacon requisitioned in 1919. ‘The amount due to us 
under the guarantees would probably exceed this sum, 
though not, it was then thought, by much. We had an 
excellent set-off with the money in the till. 
The money, however, was not destined to remain 
there. In the summer of 1921 the Canadian packers 
invaded London in company with Mr. Meighen, the 
Canadian Prime Minister, and both claim and counter- 
claim were informally discussed at a conference presided 
over by Mr. Baldwin, then President of the Board of 
Trade. It seemed to us then that we had facts, law, and 
money all on our side. Mr. Meighen might not be strong 
on facts or law, but he was distinctly virile in respect of 
money; and, as the result of political pressure, against 
which the protests of the Board were unavailing, the 
Government ultimately paid out in cash to the Canadian 
"packers the £350,000 balance on the requisitioned goods, 
hae ‘t open to the packers to call an arbitration to have 
ee ncreased, and leaving it open to us to call an 


is amount 1 : 
ane as to our rights to recover £500,000 on the 
guaranteed contract. The packers departed with the 


money, and we have since been whistling, and still are 
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6. Flotsam and jetsam. 


While the Ministry of Food endured there was at any 
rate one paramount authority on food matters. On its 
cessation there emerged a multitude of conflicting De- 
partments, each of them bent on envisaging the food 
problem from a peculiar and consequently eccentric angle 
of vision. They caught up scattered remnants of control 
and twisted them to suit their own activities or the want of 
them. The Board of Trade and Ministry of Agriculture 
toyed for awhile with our returns of food stocks and 
animals slaughtered but soon wearied of them, and there 
was presently available no information beyond that 
supplied by the trades concerned, which would have been 
equally available had our supplanters shared our fate. The 
Ministry of Health were more persistent, especially in 
relation to milk, and they appear to contemplate an 
increased liveliness next autumn. 

Possibly for its sins, New York consumes more milk 
proportionately than London and incidentally contrives 
to get it clean. The splendour of this achievement is 
patent to any one who has compared the atmospheres of 
brewery and of byre ; the former invites you to consume, 
the latter, even in the best hygienic circles, inclines you to 
class milk-drinking with the baser human necessities. Our 
chief milkman, Wilfred Buckley, has been the pioneer of 
clean milk in this country, and the Clean Milk Society 
from a miniature concern has become a wealthy organiza- 
tion. Lectures are given with lantern slides which display 
magnified myriads of bacteria, reduced by filtering into 
a sort of lacteal renten-mark. Affrighted mothers hurl 
their jewels into the collecting boxes, and the good work 
grows apace; yet sometimes one wonders whether this 
advertisement of lurking germs is calculated to promote 
demand as well as purity. So far, however, as description 
and quality are concerned, an effective supervision is 
being exercised, and United Dairies Ltd. out of the 
plenitude of their profits are encouraging producers to 
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supply clean milk and taking care that it should not be 
sullied in the course of distribution. 

Anxiety about meat supplies had caused the Board of 
Trade in 1919 to appoint a Departmental Committee to 
consider their prospective adequacy. ‘The only tangible 
result of their deliberations emerged some five years 
later in an Order issued by the Ministry of Health under 
the Public Health (Regulations as to Food) Act, 1907, 
which has already been dealt with in connexion with 
meat marketing. The Ministry of Health had set up 
a Committee on meat inspection, under the Chairman- 
ship of Sir Horace Monro, and this was its particularly 
attractive child. But the prospective adequacy of meat 
supplies is still uncertain. 

The Sale of Food Order, 1921, was our last constructive 
effort. It dealt with the sale of bread by even weight, the 
sale of tea by net weight, the labelling of imported pro- 
duce, and the standard of quality in jam and certain edible 
fats. Its issue synchronized with the disappearance of our 
inspectors, so that for enforcement purposes we had to 
trust on the one hand inspectors of weights and measures 
and on the other inspectors of food and drugs, and, as 
these already had their own duties to perform, we were 
not wholly surprised at getting polite demurrers. The 
inspectors of weights and measures found no great 
difficulty in looking after bread and tea; to this day the 
sale of these commodities is carefully watched, at any rate 
in the large towns, and multiple shops and large bakeries 
have become resigned to the seemingly inevitable. ‘The 
labelling of imported produce was far more difficult. 
It had always been recognized that in some cases the 
lifference between home-produced and imported bacon 
could not be detected, so that the Department had wisely 
decreed that first-hand sales should be invariably accom- 
panied by a description of origin. A very short experience 
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margarine. Margarine was of course being much less 
used, but the manufacturers took a pride in its quality and 
could be trusted not to let the public down. The acid 
test of jam was never wholly satisfactory ; there is no 
commodity in which variations are more marked, but the 
divergence extends far beyond the water-soluble extract. 
In the end we removed the restrictions applying to the 
sale of bacon, fats, and jam, and probably only the pur- 
chaser of imported dripping has suffered appreciable 
damage by the change. 

The revocation of the Order requiring the labelling 
of imported bacon brought us into conflict with the Large 
Black Pig Society, who naturally desired the greatest 
protection which the law could afford for their attractive 
product. The question was asked why, if fresh pork is 
protected by marking, cured bacon should be subject to 
fraudulent competition. The first answer was that fresh 
pork was not so protected; Dutch pork and veal have 
always been classed by the trade as fresh, and the trade 
distinction is between fresh on the one hand and frozen 
or chilled on the other. Another reason was that, as 
regards home-cured bacon, the mischief had been done 
years before when ‘ Wiltshire’ was pronounced by the 
Courts to be a description of cuts and not of origin, from 
which decision the Wiltshire bacon industry has never 
recovered. The decisive point, however, with us was that 
no great harm was done to the consumer, as there was no 
great difference between the quality of home-produced 
and imported bacon, and as there was no money avail- 
able for payment of inspectors’ wages, it was better 
to let the Order go than to maintain an inoperative 
direction. 

In 1921 it was decided that, as their administration cost 
nothing, the provisions for the sale of bread by even 
weight, for the sale of tea by net weight, and the labelling 
of imported meat and eggs should be continued with 
a view to their embodiment in permanent legislative form. 
A Sale of Bread Bill was thereupon drafted by our last 
legal adviser, Mr. G. H. Allen, and duly introduced, but 
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the Scottish local authorities required such stringent pro- 
visions that opposition was aroused ; as it could no longer 
be regarded as a non-contentious measure, it had to be 
dropped, without prejudice to its reintroduction in a form 
less calculated to provoke attack. The Sale of Tea Bill 
became law quite easily. The argument of the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society that their insistence on sale 
by net weight cost them {£90,000 a year on sales of about 
one-fourth of what they are now was indisputable, but 
the facts were not as simple as they appeared to be. For 
the multiple shops invariably sold their tea at a loss and 
made their profit out of the paper. It was just like the 
bakers, who used to reduce the weight of their loaf by 
an ounce or two instead of putting up the price. The 
housewife was defrauded in one sense, but her expenditure 
was probably less than if she had received strict justice. 
It is very difficult to generalize on the rights and wrongs 
of minor food problems. The labelling of imported pro- 
duce was nearly wrecked by caution and verbiage. ‘The 
Board of Trade introduced legislation to give effect to 
the principal recommendations contained in the Report 
of the Merchandise Marks Committee. The Bill con- 
templated that the Board of Trade should be empowered 
after proper inquiry to consider applications that Orders 
should be made as to the marking on importation and 
sale of foodstuffs in such a way as to disclose their foreign 
origin. On the report stage of the Bill in the House of 
Lords (where it was first introduced) Lord Selborne 
pointed out that there was no need of inquiry or con- 
- sideration OF Orders; the inquiry had been made and 
the requisite Order issued ; the only trouble was that it 
would automatically expire on 31st August 1922. He 
therefore moved to insert a clause providing that the 
rovisions of the Sale of Food Order relating to the 

halite of imported meat and eggs should be scheduled 
d form part of the Bill. The amendment was 
Eo dand the labelling clauses preserved, although the 
aC auch was to have proved their foster parent never 
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procuring survival was found in the Expiring Laws 
(Continuance) Act. 

The Ministry of Agriculture are responsible for a 
hardy annual in the shape of the Merchandise Marks 
(Imported Agricultural Produce) Bill, which seeks to 
strengthen and extend the labelling clauses of our Order, 
without regarding the lessons learned by us as to the 
impossibility of distinguishing between different varieties 
of bacon or fresh meat. But that is pretty Fanny’s way. 
A novel factor has emerged in the objection of the 
Dominions to having their produce treated as if the 
producers were alien. ‘There can be no doubt that the 
consumer is entitled, if he asks, to know precisely where his 
food comes from, and it is the plain business of the retailer 
to satisfy this legitimate demand by every reasonable 
means. If the retailer were again convinced that an 
adequate system of inspection would force him to separate 
his goods of different origin—for frequently they get 
physically mixed—no further trouble would arise. Our 
view was always that we should confine our efforts in the 
first instance to commodities where there was a marked 
difference of price between home-produced and foreign 
articles, as in the case of meat and eggs. So far as other 
commodities are concerned, moral suasion might well be 
as effective as and would certainly be less expensive than 
inspection. 

The extent to which the ideal can be made manifest 
in retail trade has recently been more acutely raised by 
the Report of the Departmental Committee on the use of 
preservatives and colouring matter in food. It was 
a Ministry of Health Committee, and Sir Horace Monro 
was again its Chairman; its Final Report was certainly 
calculated to make one’s flesh creep. It is no doubt 
expedient that preservatives should be used as little as 
possible ; at the same time the country could not be fed 
without them; the problem is therefore how best to 
effect an economic compromise which will have regard to 
the relative degrees of undesirability without prescribing 
the impossible. At the moment we are certainly behind 
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almost every civilized nation in the volume of our legisla- 
tion on this subject, though it is not clear that in other 
countries the law is always rigidly enforced. There should 
be the closest possible discussion between traders and 
scientific experts before foodstuffs which have caused no 
evil consequences in their preserved form are definitely 
proscribed, merely on grounds of scientific symmetry.’ 


7. Deviations. 


Our traditional requirement of a fresh Minister for 
each completed year of our brief existence was fulfilled 
in the course of the dramatic happenings of the month of 
October 1922. Mr. Baldwin went to the Treasury and 
Sir William Mitchell-Thomson’s light was temporarily 
obscured. ‘They had formed an interesting combination, 
the former inclining to be detached, the latter obviously 
immersed in business. Cambridge undergraduates are 
usually more matter-of-fact people than their Oxford 
confréres ; it is curious that this quality of detachment 
should be so conspicuous in our Cambridge Prime 
Ministers. Mr. Baldwin’s successor at the Board of 
Trade was welcomed with the mixed gratification and 
anxiety of an old man who has married a young wife. 

The first Parliament of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland met on the 20th November 1922. The General 
Election had returned 347 Conservatives, who thus 
obtained a sound working majority over all other parties 
for the first time for a generation. This was to be 
reckoned on the credit side of the partial dismemberment 
of the Empire. There was, moreover, a general reaction 
apparent from war conditions ; the cost of living showed 
merely an increase of 78 per cent., which was regarded 
as slightly. but not much above what would probably 
emerge as the changed value of money ; the country was 
tired of international adventures and welcomed a period 
of tranquillity in which to put its house in order. The 

1 The powers of the Ministry of Health under the Public Health 
(Regulations as to Food) Act, 1907, might with advantage be transferred 
to the Food Council. 
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visible adverse balance of exchange emphasized the 
importance of stimulating home production ; the obvious 
pressure of the population upon the means of subsistence 
turned men’s thoughts to possibilities of wholesale 
migration. If this country could not be self-sufficient 
standing by itself, the Empire, taken in its widest signifi- 
cance, actually or potentially supplied all conditions of 
food and raw materials. ‘There were obvious possibilities 
of improved organization in both directions, notably in 
relation to food. 

At the close of his election address Mr. Bonar Law had 
stated that an Imperial Economic Conference would be 
called to consider developments of trade within the 
Empire, and that assistance would be given to agriculture. 
In the course of a letter to the National Farmers’ Union 
he foreshadowed the reference to the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Distribution and Prices of Agricultural Produce 
which was set up under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Linlithgow soon after the meeting of Parliament. In 
response to a demand from Mr. Lloyd George, he ap- 
pointed three economists as a tribunal of investigation 
to inquire into the methods adopted in other countries 
to promote agricultural prosperity, whether as regards 
the utmost possible production of food or the employment 
of labour at a living wage. Economists are gradually 
displacing lawyers as the blunted instruments of State 
policy, but any one could have given the answer: this 
country is far behind any other so far as agricultural co- 
operation is concerned ; a decade of Reports and inter- 
ventions has left the British farmer precisely where he was. 

The first Reports of both Tribunal and Linlithgow 
Committee made an effective appearance in April 1923, 
when interest in agriculture had again been stimulated by 
the Norfolk farm strike. The Tribunal contemplated 
“a cautious use of the power of the State to obtain for 
agriculture a somewhat greater measure of security than 
it had enjoyed during the past half-century’, and made 
several proposals of a protective character involving 
legislation. The Government expressed the view that 
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legislative help should come in the form of the lightening 
of burdens wherever possible rather than in attempting 
to keep up prices to an artificial level. ‘The course of 
events was hard for the Agricultural Tribunal of Investi- 
gation, whose Final Report appeared when twelve months 
of kaleidoscopic political changes had made its conclusions 
seemingly irrelevant. But for sheer reasoned merit those 
conclusions would be hard to beat, especially the central 
finding that under a Free Trade system Great Britain can 
only maintain its tilled area by going over to arable stock 
farming. 

Conversely, the Reports of the Linlithgow Committee 
met with an amazing success. In official circles the 
reference had not been taken too seriously. The Ministry 
of Agriculture were children in practical matters; they 
would ascertain that a fat bullock sold for 6d. a lb. in the 
market while rump steak cost 25. 2d. a lb. 100 yards away ; 
that Brussels sprouts were rotting in suburban holdings 
but costing 4¢. a lb. in West-end shops; they would 
conclude that there was an excessive spread between 

roducer and consumer and suppress their belief that the 
British farmer was the most unbusinesslike person in the 
world. They would further enlarge on the importance of 
increased wheat acreage and indicate some new wheat or 
other which ‘ never was, but always to be’ reasonably 
free from excessive water content. ‘ 

All this they did, but with such felicity of phrase and 
ation of diagrams that the world was lost 
‘1 admiration. One felt that Callisthenes ought to have 
resigned at once. In their allocations of praise and blame 
they were wholly without guile ; they said that distribu- 
tive firms ought to set their houses in order by adopting 
more economical methods, and they pilloried United 
Dairies Limited, the only concern of importance which 
has done so. Their 150 stray recommendations had the 
effect of causing the Ministry of Agriculture to appoint 
still more professors to prepare still more reports on what 
co-operation really means. But the voice of the charmer 
will hardly penetrate the bucolic ear; when a second 
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Reginald Butler arises with an interest in bacon, or a 
third who cares about green vegetables, then there will 
be improved organization, but neither producer nor 
consumer will benefit overmuch thereby. 

Mr. Bonar Law had announced in April 1922 that an 
Economic Conference of Empire Representatives would 
be held in the following October to discuss economic 
matters affecting the Empire as a whole. Before the 
Conference assembled, his patriotic disregard of medical 
warnings had caused the sands of his vitality to run out, 
to the intense dismay of all who had worked under him, 
even at a distance. Mr. Baldwin became Prime Minister 
and took an early opportunity of stating that Imperialism 
at this stage meant an endeavour to develop the less 
thickly populated parts of the Empire, so that the popula- 
tion of the whole should be more evenly spread and an 
increasing trade created for the people of the British Isles 
who must either have such trade or starve. This notion 
was elaborated in the opening address of Sir Phillip 
Lloyd-Greame to the Imperial Economic Conference. 
For us, he said, the vital problem was the problem of 
markets, the restoration of old markets, but, still more, 
the development of new markets. If we could follow the 
bold and businesslike policy of accelerating the internal 
development of the Empire and its resources, we should 
find immediate relief in our present difficulties and bring 
about a greater and quicker increase in the wealth and 
strength of all parts of the Empire. 

The reception accorded to the President’s speech was 
uniformly sympathetic, although the sympathy expressed 
took curiously divergent forms. Mr. Mackenzie King 
laid stress upon the limits of Government action in the 
economic sphere. ‘Tariffs the Canadians could under- 
stand; Preference as a diluted form of tariffs they had 
been the first to introduce; the progress of trade had 
rested in the past on individual initiative, and the human 
factor was bound to be paramount. General Smuts said 
that in regard to Preference he did not want to bargain; 
South Africa had many years ago given a preference to 
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British products and claimed nothing in return; they 
would continue this policy and welcome any reciprocal 
concession. Mr. Massey claimed truthfully enough that 
New Zealand was rapidly becoming the dairy farm of the 
Empire and presently acknowledged the part played by 
the Ministry of Food in securing this desirable trans- 
formation. In view, however, of the vigorous utterances 
recently made by the Australian Premier, Mr. Bruce, on 
the subject of Imperial Preference, it was resolved to defer 
the discussion on that topic until his arrival in this 
country. His colleagues spent the intervening week in 
the consideration of Empire settlement and visited 
imperially the site of the British Empire Exhibition. 
- The attitude of Mr. Bruce would in any case have been 
important because he was the sort of Empire product of 
which we were particularly proud. His presentation of 
the Australian case was from an abstract point of view 
masterly ; his minor concrete proposals were open to 
rather obvious criticism ; his able advocacy of protection 
was destined to have far-reaching results. His first point 
was that the solution of the problem of Empire develop- 
ment depended upon three things : men, money, and 
markets, and that, so far as Australia was concerned, the 
reatest of these was markets; without markets they 
could have no great immigration, no great development 
‘nthe near future. He recalled the resolution of the 1917 
Conference to the effect that all possible encouragement 
should be given to the development of Imperial resources 
and especially to making the Empire independent of other 
countries in respect of food supplies, raw materials, and 
essential industries. The fulfilment of this policy seemed 
to involve three objectives: to ensure that the British 
agricultural producer should have priority over all comers 
for the sale of his produce in the British market ; to give 
the Dominion producer the chance of supplying all British 


foodstuffs which could not be produced at home; to 
ion of foreign agricultural produce to 


limit the importation | an pr 
such deficiency as neither British nor Dominion agri- 
culturists could supply. For the achievement of these 
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objectives he suggested alternatively : tariffs, subsidies, 
import licences, and stabilization of prices. 

In support of his tariff proposals Mr. Bruce cited 
Cobden’s remark, ‘ I doubt the wisdom, I sincerely doubt 
the prudence, of a great body of industrial people to 
allow themselves to live in dependence on Foreign Powers 
for the supply of food and raw material.’ Any change of 
the drastic character indicated was plainly outside the 
scope of the deliberations of the Conference and even 
of practical politics at the moment. The Conference 
appointed a Food and Raw Materials Committee to 
examine the last three proposals, and in the meantime 
received with unqualified approval the suggestions of the 
British Government for the extension of Empire Pre- 
ference in favour of dried fruits, sugar, tobacco, wine, raw 
apples, canned fish, honey, and lime juice. It should be 
observed that in the case of some of these commodities, 
e.g. raw apples, it was proposed to impose a duty on 


commodities of foreign origin while the same commodities © 


of Empire origin would continue to be admitted free 
of duty. 

The Food and Raw Materials Committee duly con- 
sidered Mr. Bruce’s proposals for subsidies, import licences, 
and stabilization, and at once took the view that any 
scheme of direct subsidy by the Home Government to 
Dominion producers was impracticable. They expressed 
no opinion as to an indirect subsidy of this character, and 
it is interesting to note that after two years of wild 
happenings resort has been had to this particular method. 
The two questions of import licences and stabilization 
they grouped together fairly enough under a general 
heading of State purchase. It almost looked as if this 
design to revive unhappy memories had emanated from 
former officials of the defunct Ministry of Food. When 
Mr. Bruce subsequently sketched the discomfiture of the 
Dominion agriculturist which would result from the 
pouring of Russia’s grain production into England, this 
theory of origin was confirmed. 

Australian produce sales throughout the War had been 
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of the simplest and most advantageous character; they 
readily lent themselves to a belief in the feasibility of 
socialistic enterprise in normal times. Her exportable 
surplus of meat, wheat, butter, and wool was bought by 
the British Government at prices generally beyond the 
dreams of the average producer. It was true that owing 
to shipping difficulties the bulk of these products could not 
be delivered ; that, however, made no difference to the 
producer, who got his money just the same. When peace 
conditions were restored, Australian wool retained its 
pride of place, while Australian mutton became more and 
more a somewhat melancholy by-product. Wheat took 
its share of the ups and downs of the international market ; 
in 1921 and 1922 its price was rather below the true 
economic level, but this instability was destined to right 
‘tself, The British consumer naturally reverted to his 
taste for Argentine chilled as opposed to Australian 
frozen beef, so that Mr. Bruce’s proposals largely resolved 
shemselves into a demand that in order to knit the ties of 
Empire more closely the public should be forced to 
consume what it disliked. We could not honestly hold 
out any hope of building up a self-contained Empire on 
a frozen-beef foundation ; we put it of course pleasantly 
nomic lines, disdaining the suggestion of 
hat Queensland beef should be sent to 
China and Japan in order to combat the Yellow Peril. 
Fortunately Canada and South Africa shared our 
expressed dislike for any resumption of State trading, 
which has always been the root idea of any serious 
schemes of stabilization propounded hitherto. The 
Kangaroo keeps on talking, but his shipping adventures 
have mainly adduced a painful experience from which we 
were happily free; every voyage of his State Merchant 
Fleet was made the occasion of industrial complications ; 
our experiment had fortunately never involved sufficient 
grouping of labour to make a strike attractive. It had, 
moreover, been unofficially conveyed to us that frozen 
beef need not be seriously regarded as Australia’s staple 


industry. 
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In any case, the project of British markets for British 
goods commanded general assent, and it was not surprising 
that the new Prime Minister, who realized the economic 
situation better than most men, should seek a fresh 
mandate from the electorate ‘ for a cautious use of the 
power of the State ’ to convert this sentiment into reality. 

The subsequent débacle would have been more readily 
intelligible if this had been still a land of expanding em- 
ployment, for Free Trade is plainly the economic policy 
of the high-souled man who likes to buy the best without 
regard for origin. Moreover, the invisible exports which 
alone now save this country from bankruptcy work more 
freely in the absence of appreciable tariff restrictions. 
But trade unionism is, as Mr. Baldwin phrased it, ‘in- 
verted protection’, and our rising costs of home mant- 
facture may ultimately involve a widening of the gulf 
between imports and exports too wide for invisible 
services to bridge. The General Election of 1923 showed, 
as Mr. Chamberlain subsequently stated, the impossibility 
of a general tariff becoming an integral part of our fiscal 
system unless and until not one party only but the 
members of more than one party are driven by the force 
of events to a change of purpose and of view. The 
reported decision of the Socialist party to press for the 
exclusion from this country of goods produced abroad 
under sweated conditions suggests, at any rate, conversion 
to safeguarding. 

The Labour interregnum of 1923 fulfilled a certain 
function by providing us with an eighth Minister for the 
eighth year of our existence and by reducing food taxes to 
a phantom quantity; otherwise it contributed little 
to the solution of the problems affecting home or 
dominion production. The Board of. Trade was-un- 
expectedly dull, considering that it enshrined the chief 
exponent of Fabian economics and the principal apologist 
for industrial co-operation. Forced to array themselves 
temporarily as opponents of the Council of Action, the 
Labour Government reviewed the emergency prepara- 
tions of their predecessors and found them wanting. The 
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relinquishment of our divisional organization had atro- 
phied all prospect of effective devolution, and one 
Minister suggested that the distribution of our food 
supplies should be entrusted to the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society. Having spied out the nakedness of the land, 
they settled the industrial dispute and made ready for 
the June discussions on Imperial Preference. The re- 
mission of taxation had rendered the honouring of these 
conditional pledges comparatively unimportant in itself ; 
the fact that 278 Members of Parliament desired that 
certain dried fruits of Empire origin should pay, while 
272 Members desired that the same dried fruits should not 
pay import duties was barren of sensation ; what really 
mattered was the attitude disclosed by the three great 
patties of the State—for there were still three then. 
The Conservative suggestion was that an offer had been 
made to the Dominions to which they attached consider- 
able value, and, as it would cost us little or nothing to 
give effect to it, it would be an ungrateful act for the 
House to turn it down. The Liberals combined with 
their aloofness from Imperial interests the inability to 
understand financial problems, which has always dis- 
tinguished that party since the loss of Peel and Gladstone. 
The Socialists were wholly unable to give a coherent 
account of the Free Trade faith which was supposed 
to be in them, merely because it was not there. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s comments were as follows : 

‘The Colonial Secretary thought he was doing a very discredit- 
able thing, and he obviously did not like the task. The Prime 
Minister felt he was doing a necessary thing, but an ungracious 
thing. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had got a discreditable 
thing to do, and he loved doing it.... Heisa Socialist grafted on to 
the narrowest type of mid-Victorian economic pedant.’ 


After all, Mr. Snowden had merely assented to the pro- 
posal for a permanent Economic Conference put forward 
by Mr. Thomas, who had been some way round the world 
and learned to like the look of the Union Jack greeting 
him as he emerged from his steamer. Both combatants 
were equally in earnest as to the necessity of providing 
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markets for Dominion produce: the Conservatives 
desired Preference; the Socialists had the choice of 
weapons and preferred Control. The Liberal Rump 
justly complained that from the Free Trade point of view 
both expedients were equally obnoxious. ‘The fact that 
in May 1925 twenty Labour members voted for Imperial 
Preference is an impressive comment on the discussion of 
the previous June. 

The General Election of October 1924 proved that 
a marked deviation from the path of expediency could 
under honest guidance be turned to high political account. 
It was fought on the plain question, ‘ Shall the Bolshies 
have thirty millions of our money ?’ just as the preceding 
Election had been fought on the question, ‘ Shall our 
under-clothing cost us more?’ ‘Two-thirds of the 
Electorate voted blue, red, or yellow from force of habit ; 
there was a considerable mauve balance which had twice 
displayed an intelligent interest in popular economics and 
may presently be trusted to give a sound verdict on the 
Socialist dilemma: if we abolish the taxpayer, how shall 
we continue to draw the dole? The fall of the Labour 
Government was more impressive than their performance; 
they always conveyed the impression of something, not 
themselves, working for unrighteousness. On the plat- 
forms the Labour Party clamoured for the extinction 
of the private food trader ; during their nine months in 
office they had never even contemplated his supervision. 


8 An uncharted sea. 


The first act of Mr. Baldwin’s second Government was 
to remedy this defect and incidentally to provide a Form 
of Service for the Burial of a derelict Department at Sea. 
The Royal Commission on Food Prices attracted con- 
siderable public attention during the comparatively barren 
six weeks which preceded the assembling of the new 
Parliament for the purposes of business. Its reference 
covered the whole range of wholesale and retail food 
trading, rather on the implied assumption that there was 
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profiteering somewhere. It could recommend either 
inaction or State trading, and could explore the possibili- 
ties of a suitable half-way house between the two. It was 
a reasonably expert body, as it comprised five principal 
officers of the old Ministry of Food and a director of the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society who had done good 
service on the Consumers’ Council. If it could only con- 
tain two women, the choice of Mrs. Philip Snowden and 
Dame Helen Gwynne Vaughan could hardly have been 
better. Mr. Walter Smith, whose ministerial experience 
had not destroyed his sense of humour, was there to press 
a forward policy; Mr. Ryland, the retiring President 
of the National Farmers Union, was there to prevent any 
policy being formulated at all. The Clerk to the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, who generally got his supplies at 
2d. a lb. below current market prices, came to suggest 
an apparently excessive spread; the President of the 
National Chamber of Trade came to resent the suggestion. 
The Chairman of the Imperial Economic Committee 
represented everything outside the British Isles excepting 
Northern Ireland, whose representative at least contrived 
to swell our travelling expenses. Mr. Layton was a strong 
prophylactic against economic heresy, while Sir Auckland 
Geddes as Chairman was from first to last our one real 
bit of luck. 

The Secretary to the Commission was Mr. T. St. 
Quintin Hill, whose prescience had been developed by his 
experience with the Cabinet Secretariat ; he suggested 
that there ought to be a section of this book entitled, 
‘Dropping the Pilot’. We were fortunate in obtaining 
the loan from the Inland Revenue Department of Mr. 
E. M. H. Lloyd, whose experiments in war-time control 
had covered most commodities; his knowledge of the 
New Economics beat us all except the editor of the 
Economist. As our statistical officer, Mr. F. Grant placed 
at our disposal the minor half of the ability which had 
made the Linlithgow Reports successful, while Mr. 
Scarffe, the last Secretary of the Royal Commission on 
Wheat Supplies, kept us in touch with cereal details and 
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helped to convert the nation to a sense of the crudity of 
the night-baking convention. International arrange- 
ments seldom take sufficient account of national peculiari- 
ties in matters of taste. 

Lord Crawford’s evidence as to the exposure to political 
pressure which State trading involves was perhaps the 
most interesting, but Mr. R. G. Hawtrey’s economic 
lecture ran this close. The evidence of Mr. Nevill 
Jennings, on behalf of the wholesale baking trade, and 
of Mr. C. J. S. Jewell, an Argentine estanciero, gave us 
some fresh information, while Sir Herbert Robson 
proved that the cost of our grain was mitigated by the 
betting losses of Chicago chambermaids. ‘The Commis- 
sion were fortunate in obtaining from the Inland Revenue 
Department evidence of a general statistical character 
which threw an interesting light on the relation of profit 
to turnover in the wholesale and retail distribution of 
food. We were surprised to learn that bakers, as a tule, 
had improved their position more than butchers. 

The Chairman was singularly adroit in his castigation 
of unwilling witnesses, and the fact that all these took 
offence suggests, at any rate, impartiality. Sir Gordon 
Campbell, largely through misunderstanding, was unable 
to give a clear sketch of the operations of the Vestey 
interests in the supply of meat from the Argentine stock- 
yard to the British shop counter ; he was rebuked and the 
information was promptly furnished in an entirely satis- 
factory form. The Daily Mail had been investigating 
the high price of tea and had formed the conclusion that 
the Co-operative Society’s broker was making such large 
purchases as practically to corner the open market; 
when Mr. Alexander brought forward his evidence on 
wheat, flour, and bread, he was informed, just before the 
luncheon interval, that he would be asked a question 
about tea. It was suggested that the Society’s purchases 
had been needlessly large, and he was definitely told that 
he was to supply information to prove the contrary. The 
information was duly forthcoming, but Mr. Alexander 
made a violent attack upon the Commission in a debate in 
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the House of Commons shortly afterwards. Happily for 
all parties, the price of tea fell. The Bakers’ Associa- 
tions asserted that their price-fixing conferences had not 
the effect of raising bread prices against the consumer. 
When the price of flour slumped, it was suggested by the 
Food Department that the price of bread should be 
reduced at once, as most of them had been using cheaply 
bought stocks. Bitter complaints at this impertinence 
appeared in the baking-trade papers, but the price was 
lowered. The Commission’s efforts, the approach to 
gold parity, and the coming of spring combined to lower 
the food index number by ten points during the time the 
Commission sat, so that its period of activity was by no 
means lacking in interest. 

The case for the intervention of the State in the pro- 
duction, purchase, and distribution of food was pre- 
sented by four witnesses. Sir Charles Fielding con- 
tinued to urge, though not so confidently as before, that 
under proper organization this country could produce 
the whole of its wheat supplies. Conversely, Sir Edgar 
Nicholls expressed the view that, as home-grown wheat, 
owing to its large moisture content, is from the miller’s 
point of view inferior, except in very good seasons, to the 
majority of imported wheats, the farmer would advantage 
himself and the community by concentrating on stock- 
raising rather than wheat-growing. ‘This tallied with the 
old suggestion that under present fiscal conditions the 
best chance of success lies in a conversion to arable stock- 
farming. Sir Leo Chiozza Money expressed the view that 
in any case food was bound to get dearer and that if its 
importation were governed by State action it would 
probably not be so dear as if left to private enterprise. 
There is this much to be said in favour of such a view, that, 
on a market which is bound to rise, State trading is 
justifiable simply because the State will limit its profits, 
but the belief that food is bound to become dearer was 
found to rest upon conjecture." The view of the Inde- 

1 There are grounds for thinking that world supplies of meat are 
unlikely to expand, in which case the price, already high, must rise 
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pendent Labour Party was presented by Mr. E. F. Wise 
and that of the Labour Party without prefix by Mr. Fred 
Bramley and Mr. Arthur Greenwood. The former pro- 
posed a modified revival of war-time methods; the 
latter expressed the view that any fresh organization 
which was not international in character was bound to 
fail. The Chairman commented with some acrimony on 
the total absence of effort displayed by either section of 
the Labour Party to adduce any evidence that State 
trading would lead to any reduction in the cost of com- 
modities, and the Commission naturally declined to 
advise the Government to embark on any experiment so 
hazardous. 

The housewives cheered us up by proving that people 
who took their shopping seriously got better food at less 
cost than those who took what they were given. They 
agreed that the standard of living among the workers had 
risen considerably during the War, and instanced the 
preference for roasts over stews. ‘The increase of the 
‘flat’ habit among all sections of the population made 
it increasingly difficult to roast meat properly. The 
surprising fact was that not a single witness advocated the 
fixing of maximum retail prices ; it looked as if they had 
learned something from the disappearing rabbit after all. 

The seasoned observers, of course, were wholly unable 
to detect anything new, nor did the public examination 
of witnesses elicit much that was true. We knew, for 
instance, that the price of bread fixed by the Master 
Bakers’ Association was as often as not a penny too high;* 
we had watched the retail butcher’s equipage gradually 
evolve from donkey-cart to Daimler. With the casual 
exactions of stray traders we were not greatly concerned ; 
the vigilant housewife would not be caught napping. 


still further. The Food Council might be invited to consider what 
definite steps could usefully be taken to induce the British farmer to 
concentrate on meat production. 

1 Tt is officially suggested that the price-fixing associations have lagged 
behind unduly in their descent to the 9d. loaf; the trouble is that the 
pace must inevitably be set by the least efficient bakery. 
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More interesting was the inquiry into trusts and combines, 

imaginary and real; for these are the matters which 
provoke resentment, largely, though not entirely, because 
they are misunderstood. Sir Philip Proctor declared in 
his evidence that he did not know what a trust in that 
sense meant. Perhaps the answer is that a trust means 
any big business which abuses its powers to the profit of 
its constituents and to the injury of the State. The 
Libertarian will argue that you only go into business in 
order to profiteer; the answer, again, must be that you 
may profiteer in luxuries or unessentials, but that it is 
contrary to public policy that excessive prices should be 
charged for essential articles. Taking the familiar group 
of food, drink, and tobacco, you may profiteer in drink 
and tobacco, but you may not profiteer in food. 

Big business in itself involves no misuse of quasi- 
monopolistic powers, but it needs watching, lest it enter 
into temptation. By far the biggest business in the food 
trades is bound up with the Co-operative Movement, 
which certainly acts as a salutary check on retail prices 
generally. The Co-operative Wholsesale Society has 
come to exhibit all the strength and some of the weakness 
of a huge trading organization and cannot be regarded 
as wholly outside the possibility of temptation. ‘The 
retail societies would of course do far more in keeping 
ptices down if they charged less and paid lower dividends. 
That might be said to be their business, but, as Mr. 
Alexander always professes to be a public benefactor, it 
may fairly be suggested that he would substantiate his 
claim if he could induce his retail societies to abandon 
or at least to mitigate their dividend method. If they 
did, the cost of living would go down witha rush; unkind 
critics have suggested that the members prefer a system 
of high war bonus and large dividends. ‘These Co-opera- 
tive politicians are so touchy. On the subject of income- 
tax, for example, they do not realize that the grievance 
is not against the retail societies but against the wholesale 
society, which is treated in respect of undistributed pro- 
fits as.a trust investment company, and not as an ordinary 
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commercial undertaking. The Co-operative directors 
are more human; the close observer is bound to wonder 
why the Co-operative Movement, having got so far, 
has failed to get much farther. 

Combinations, then, require watching, but the brothers 
Vestey and United Dairies, in the course of their devo- 
tions at the shrine of enlightened self-interest, have not 
ignored the necessity of giving their alms for the benefit 
of the State. Lord Vestey is reproached for his refusal to 
pay British income-tax during the War unless its amount 
were limited to £100,o0o0—a favourite figure that of 
his, by the way; let him, then, be credited with his re- 
sponse to the suggestion of the President of the Board 
of Trade that he should sacrifice £160,000 in order to 
keep 70,000 Britishers in work for a year and have the 
eight Blue Star Line ships built at home instead of 
abroad. The odds, moreover, favour the assertion that 
the price of meat and milk in this country is lower than it 
would have been if neither William Vestey nor Reginald 
Butler had ever been born. The milk levy amounted to 
£365,000 or thereabouts, and United Dairies and their 
subsidiary companies got about one-fourth of it. All 
the other distributors pocketed their money; United 
Dairies, at the suggestion of the Minister of Agriculture, 
gave the bulk of their windfall for the endowment of milk 
scholarships. It is true that Mr. Maggs declined to dis- 
close his profits to the Linlithgow Committee and sub- 
sequently repeated this refusal to the President of the 
Board of Trade. It is quite likely that he would have 
authorized his auditor, Sir Harry Peat, to tell his col- 
leagues on the Commission in confidence half what he 
knows about him. Ministers and mandarins can some- 
times learn method from adventurers. 

Another trust was mentioned, the Dried Fruits 
Association, with which the Board of Trade were 
alleged to have come in conflict more or less recently and 
to have been repulsed with great loss by reason of the fact 
that they had no statutory powers. It would be obviously 
indiscreet to labour this incident. 
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Scientific investigation proceeds either by observation 
or by experiment, and the majority of the Commissioners 
were wholly disinclined to take risks. The Las Palmas 
experiment had been of value as an observation contri- 
vance; it showed the way in which the market rules 
importers instead of being ruled by them as people 
think it is. Generally, if you take the whole imported 
meat trade, there is a gain at three points, and a loss at 
two. From time to time you get a price-cutting war 
between the rival interests, when the consumer gains 
what the importer loses. It might be that the new 
factors emerging in the shape of producers’ pools in the 
Dominions and elsewhere would ultimately justify some 
counteracting effort, but the need was not yet, and quite 
possibly might never arise. 

Experiment, therefore, being ruled out, it remained to 
be seen what could be suggested in the way of observa- 
tion: if the State could not bring prices down, it could 
at least explain why they were high. The Commission 
had been set up with a genuine intention of improving 
things; any practicable legislation had been definitely 

romised, and an early Report on wheat and meat had 
been asked for in order that this legislation might be got 
through. The Commissioners were extremely anxious 
to make some suggestion which would do more good than 
harm. Care was taken at every stage of their deliberations 
to report informal progress to the Government and to 
bring back the assurance that, if their recommendations 
were made on the lines indicated, no time would be lost 
in carrying them into effect. 

At the outset of their Report, the Commissioners 
stated their central recommendation, namely that there 
should be in future an organ of the State with statutory 
powers permanently in being to watch over food supplies 
and prices in this country. This recommendation ran 
through the whole three hundred and forty paragraphs 
of the Report, and its constitution and functions were 


clearly stated at its close. 
It was devoutly to be hoped that the Government 
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would appreciate the delicate mechanism of the new 
organ which it was proposed to erect. The manuals for 
ordinary use would consist of the Solo and the Choir ; the 
Swell must be opened with discretion, as the reeds would 
be generally flat; the Great must be reserved for occa- 
sions of perfect harmony, which would inevitably be 
rare. The organ-builder believed, though he was not too 
confident, that if he played it himself for the first few 
services, the congregation would get occasional thrills. 
He was not then bothering about the quality of his 
assistants, as he always imagined that he would be given 
a reasonably free hand. He had seen better players than 
himself fail on similar instruments, at a time when 
criticism was merciful and largely confined to the expres- 
sion, ‘Don’t shoot’. That might be the lot of any rival 
player, but he had no reason to anticipate rivalry; he 
could guarantee a tolerable collection, if he were allowed 
to choose the hymns. 

The first series of performances would be horribly 
reminiscent of the Ministry of Food. Where else could 
you find persons with knowledge of food problems, who 
were neither amateurs nor food traders ? The constitu- 
tion of the proposed Council was set out in paragraph 
337 of the Report, which bore signs of laboured compro- 
mise and was ultimately regarded as sacrosanct. All it 
really meant was that the Council should be neither 
purely metropolitan nor wholly male and that the organ- 
ized consumers, as Mr. Clynes was accustomed to de- 
scribe them, should have a definite representation. We 
had in mind a synthesis of our old administrators, our 
old divisional officers, and our old Consumers’ Council ; 
given the requisite powers to get full information, 
they would achieve their ends by deft publicity, as in 
more glorious days. But the publicity must be deft; 
only a trained adventurer could harness the Press to the 
wheels of the Food Council’s chariot. Even The Times 
had been our warm supporter when Mr. Bune called 
every morning at Palace Chambers and gained his 
perspective from Mr. Croxton Smith. For perspective 
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is better than information, and Press notices than unread 
Reports.” 

Chiefly, however, we had in mind the formation of a 
Food Fifteen comprising five officers at head-quarters and 
one in each of the districts marked out for occupation by 
a Civil Commissioner in the event of acute industrial un- 
rest. At some time or other strife would threaten or 
break out again, and the first people to blame the Govern- 
ment for its lack of preparation would be the Members of 
Parliament and editors of newspapers who had insisted on 
the disbandment of our regional staff. The cost of the 
organization would be easily covered by the interest on 
a tithe of the profits which the Ministry of Food had 
earned for the State; the Treasury should let us retain 
this tithe and invest it in War Loan so that no more 
drivel could be talked about costly bureaucrats. But we 
could have no inexperienced mandarins butting in; those 
to whom training had been vouchsafed by an almost 
unique catastrophe must train others to take their 
place. The ‘ household word ’ who has recently become 
reincarnate in the Board of Trade thought fit to reflect 
upon ‘the strange insistence in certain quarters on the 
necessity for statutory powers’; for the chivying of re- 
tailers none are needed, but a paramount Food Authority 
requires an element of independence which statutory 
origin alone can give. 

There were other recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission, notably the registration of butchers and the 
ascertainment of stocks of meat in cold store. The former 
was advocated because it had already been put forward 
by Mr. Bridgeman’s Committee, and more recently by 
Lord Linlithgow, and there was evidence that butchers 
would rather like it than otherwise. Undertakers are 
believed to have recently put forward a similar demand. 
In point of fact a more effective system of meat sales 
inspection would secure the same results with less pre- 
tence, Frozen meat is eaten so little in this country that 


1 The deftness of the new Food Council’s publicity suggests the re- 
tention of a trained adventurer. 
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the publication of stocks in cold store can make but little 
difference ; people think otherwise, and it is expedient 
to make some concession to popular fancy. But the 
Report of the Commission began, continued, and ended 
with the recommendation of a Food Council to be 
endowed with a reserve of powers and to be inde- 
pendent of the Board of Trade. 

It was not a bad Report although it was too long. Its 
length was entirely due to the pressure which had been 
exerted on the Commission to produce, by Easter, the 
first Report, which should cover bread and meat and set 
forward any recommendations on which it was desired 
that the Government should initiate legislation in accor- 
dance with the Prime Minister’s Albert Hall pledge. It 
looked in February as though there would be no difficulty 
in getting the necessary legislation through, so that the 
new creation could function before the winter’s seasonal 
rise of prices began. ‘The Commission worked fast and 
furiously, and their Report was signed on April 23 by 
14 out of the 16 members. Mr. Walter Smith and Mr. 
Ryland were staged by the ghost of Candide as advocating 
fa tutto and fa niente, just so as to emphasize the wisdom 
of the great majority in sedulously adhering to a middle 
course. ‘The reservations were unimportant except 
for an amusing note by Mr. Layton on the question of 
Dominion food supplies. 

It was not anticipated that the Report would excite 
enthusiasm, partly because of the ten-point fall in food 
prices with which the labours of the Commission had 
synchronized, but mainly because the Commissioners 
declined to go beyond basic fact. Lhe Times definitely 
challenged the notion that food traders were expected 
to exhibit more philanthropy than persons engaged in 
any other businesses. The Daily Telegraph took the saner 
view that the principle of non-intervention in the case 
of the food trades had long since been surrendered ; it 
might have pointed out that less effective supervision 
was exercised at the present time than in any epoch of 
our history prior to the industrial revolution.. The more 
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popular journals viewed the Report rather askance, 
; mainly because it contained no obviously popular recom- 


. mendation. ‘They were presently to be roused from their 
lethargy and to simulate a mild flutter of excitement over 
the State manipulation of the proposed Council, which 
—to adapt the language of the learned chronicler—being 
designed for the great commodity of the Food Depart- 
ment (as Mr. Ryland thought) turned out far otherwise. 


9. The discharge. 


On the Ist June 1925 the Prime Minister announced 
that the Government accepted in principle the central 
recommendation of the Royal Commission and would 
appoint a Food Council to perform the duties outlined 
in the Report. The Council would be appointed, not 
by Statute, but by a Prime Minister’s instrument ; it 
would have no statutory powers in the first instance, but 
these would be forthcoming in due course if and when they 
were found to be necessary. The whole reference sug- 
gested entire approval of the method of supervision 
indicated, but nothing was said as to that part of the 
recommendation which required that the Food Council 
should be independent of the Board of Trade. 

A week later the President of the Board of Trade 
emphasized the cordial approval of the Government of 
the desire expressed by the Commission that conciliation, 
not conflict, should regulate intercourse between traders 
and consumers, and reaffirmed the intention to set up 
a Food Council to take up the work of the Commission 
at the point at which it had left off. Again, however, 
nothing was said as to the demand of the Commission 
that the Council should be independent of the Board of 
Trade. 

To one member of the Commission, who happened to 
be the ‘ onlie begetter’ of this central recommendation, 
the disregard of this essential incident rendered any 
general acceptance nugatory. The Secretary to the Food 
Department had been responsible for the course of pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Commission, and it was generally 
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assumed that he would be responsible for the course of 
proceedings of the Food Council. The notion of depart- 
mental independence had appealed to his colleagues on 
various grounds sufficiently indicated in the Report. He 
had always insisted that the Food Council, in its relations 
to the Board of Trade, should be subservient but autono- 
mous, merely because no other arrangement would enable 
him to select the right sort of staff. Whether for intelli- 
gence work or for emergency preparations, his staff must 
be of his own choosing. The Commission had nearly been 
wrecked at the outset by disregard of this fundamental 
requirement. An accident had enabled him to remedy 
the appointment from on high of officers, inexperienced 
in this particular class of work, by bringing in a trained 
economist and a trained statistician, without whose 
assistance the necessary information could not have been 
assembled in time. He wanted those trained officers 
again. During the progress of the Commission’s delibera- 
tions he had twice been confirmed in his belief that he 
would be allowed to appoint his own staff. When the 
time came for the discussion of a provisional establishment 
on a non-statutory basis, he was dismayed to learn that 
the Food Council staff would be drawn from the Mercan- 
tile Marine Department, and that it must depend, for its 
intelligence, on the highly skilled, but overworked and 
ageing Statistical Department of the Board of Trade. 
He was in a difficult position. He had sacrificed his 
worldly prospects to this adventure, and, if he resigned, he 
would be poorer than he had ever been before. Con- 
versely, he dared not risk a reputation, achieved solely 
by the excellence of his staff, in a further adventure of 
peculiar difficulty from which experts were excluded. 
The Food Council might, with careful riding, win many 
events; indifferent handling would soon render it a 
merely superfluous hack. Something, moreover, must be 
conceded to the vanity of the team. During his sojourn 
with the Board, his recommendations for honours for 
voluntary workers, whose services had resulted in clear 
gain to the State, had been wholly ignored, notwithstand- 
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ing that a clear promise to the contrary had been given. 
These things are vouchsafed to mandarins, but are with- 
held from mere adventurers. Governments must realize 
that, if you want really first-class work from people, you 
must make it worth their while, whether their demand is for 
money, for decorations, or merely for the right sort of staff. 

Forced, therefore, to choose between the old suggested 
mottoes, Resurgam and Qualis artifex pereo the Last 
Adventurer felt that he was bound to court extinction. 
A different choice, with a waiver of competent staff for its 
corollary, might have involved at once the destruction 
of the artist and the survival of the profiteer. If he went 
out into the wilderness, the reputation of the Ministry of 
Food, which he claimed to have kept untarnished, would 
remain untarnished to the end. He resigned as soon as he 
found that he would be unable to recreate his old 
divisional staff on a salaried basis; for that derogation 
from his powers cut at the root of the scheme for which 
he had made himself responsible, under authority. The 
publicity which attended his resignation was wholly 
unsought, but the obituary notices which it provoked 
made pleasant reading. His last recorded compliment 
had been equivocal: You have had a long period of hard 
work and the nation should be grateful to you for all you 
have done, although I am afraid I cannot add that I have 
much confidence that it is. 

The moment was not inopportune for withdrawal, 
although it would have been interesting to wait and see 
whether the balance of compensation paid to the 
American packers was greater or less than the specific 
reserves. But the Law Officers of the Crown were 
watching over those reserves; no departmental exertion 
would affect their final destiny. “The Public Accounts 
Committee had reviewed our Final Trading Account,’ 
and the Second Report of the Royal Commission on 
Wheat Supplies had been consigned to the mercy of the 
Stationery Office.? So far as further scheming could affect 
results, our great experiment was at an end. 

1 Appendix C. 2 Cmd. 2462. 
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For sheer sustained interest, extending over a period 
of years, this peaceful adventure now seems hard to beat. 
We never dreamed that the stars in their courses were set 
on favouring our profit-making plans. Lord Rhondda 
always talked of one-half of 1 per cent. In 1919 this 
seemed quite possible, and we spurned the suggestion of 
a Treasury grant to cover a small subsidy in respect of meat. 
In 1920 the notion seemed hopeless, simply because, in a 
season of warm weather, the nation declined to absorb 
our purchases of American bacon. In 1921 our hopes 
revived, owing to the transfer of accumulated reserves 
with the Board of Trade accumulations of meat. The 
closest estimate of turnover which can now be framed is 
£1,470,000,000 ; our ultimate profit ought just to exceed 
£7,350,000. We had contrived to ration a population of 
forty millions without serious complaint, and food queues 
had disappeared ten days after the institution of our 
system. Since the cessation of hostilities, we had twice 
averted or assuaged conditions of industrial strife which 
might have proved a source of genuine danger to the 
State. Our passing coincided with the Great Surrender 
which imposed a burden of ten millions on the taxpayer, 
who, musing on the strength and weakness of the Ministry 
of Food, sensed vaguely the Ovidian tag : 


Sic ego, non sine ‘te, nec tecum, Vivere possum. 
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PRESENTED TO PARLIAMENT BY COMMAND OF HIS MAJESTY 


MINISTRY OF FOOD 


PROVISIONAL TRADING ACCOUNT 
For the Financial Year ending 31st March 1919. 


REPORT 


Tue details of this statement have been prepared largely from 
estimates, and not from the books of account, owing to the fact 
that the returns of sales by trade agents are considerably in arrear, 
and the stocks at the close of the account, at home, afloat, and 
abroad, cannot be stated with absolute accuracy at such an early 
date. The depletion of clerical staffs in the commercial world 
is mainly responsible for these conditions. While, therefore, the 
actual figures must be accepted with some reserve, the general 
results will convey a very fair impression of the extent and nature 
of the Food Controller’s operations. 

The period of the account is the first complete year of the trading 
in foodstuffs, and reflects the policy deliberately adopted of con- 
trolling supplies and distribution from the source in order, effec- 
tively, to control prices. This was supplemented by efforts in the 
autumn of 1918 to accumulate stocks against the shortage resulting 
from the enemy submarine campaign. 

With the object of steadying any violent fluctuations in the 
world’s market, selling prices were fixed not only to cover adminis- 
trative expenses, but also to build up financial reserves for use in an 
emergency, and to meet the inevitable decline in value during the 
period of liquidation. The elimination of war risks at sea has 
freed the balance of £6,002,013 to the credit of the ‘ Insurance 
account, which has been added to the gross surplus of £7,348,015 
to provide for anticipated liabilities arising from various commit- 
ments entered into by the Ministry, and against losses likely to 
occur in the realization of Stocks and other Assets, which would 
otherwise involve a loss to the national Exchequer, principally 
in connexion with meat, potatoes, milk, and the manufacture 0 


cheese. : F er 
If a general fall in prices had occurred immediately following the 
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armistice to the extent that was originally anticipated, there would 
have remained a very small margin as a net surplus, but the demands 
of Central Europe have tended to maintain prices nearer the war 
level, and the value of stocks has not been appreciably diminished. 
The margin of £1,850,028, equal to about a half of one per cent. on 
the turnover, therefore remains in hand as a reserve for contin- 
gencies and costs of final liquidation which cannot at the present 
date be estimated with any reliability. 

The statutory accounts of the Ministry of Food are rendered to 
the Treasury about the r§th of January, after examination by the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General, and then presented to Parlia- 
ment. The statement accompanying this Report does not purport 
to be an account, and has not been submitted for audit. 
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growers being entitled to compensation on the difference between 
the price they sold at or the ‘ base’ price (whichever was higher) 
and the guaranteed price. For these purposes an expenditure not 
exceeding {5,000,000 was authorized by Treasury letter No. 40161, 
dated 13th December 1917, but the actual cost, as shown by the 
accounts, was {1,143,350. 

This subsidy was directly instrumental in placing under potatoes 
an additional 100,000 acres in Great Britain, and an additional 
120,000 acres in Ireland. The crop amounted to something like 
680,000 tons increase on the potato output of previous years. 

Cheese Subsidy. Under the regulations contained in the Cheese 
(Distribution) Order of 1918, recognized factors, as agents for the 
Ministry of Food, purchased all British-made cheese from the pro- 
ducers. They then placed it into grades which were known as 
‘A? *B,’ ‘and C’, For grades ‘ A’ and ‘ B” a fixed price had to 
be paid to the producer by the factor who in turn had to distribute 
it at a flat rate. The repayment to the factor of the difference 
between the flat rate and the price which he had paid to the 
producer constituted the subsidy payments. Cheese which was 
graded as ‘C’ came outside what was known as the ‘ pool’, and 
the makers received only the price which it fetched, no subsidy 
being paid on this quality. 

Subsequently various Orders were issued fixing the price of 
liquid milk and, in order to prevent wastage of milk and to ensure 
the continued production of both cheese and milk, the producers 
too were compensated for the loss they sustained through convert- 
ing milk into cheese instead of selling it in its liquid state. It had 
been hoped that the losses on this cheese subsidy would be met out 
of the profits derived from the sale of Australasian butter, Canadian 
cheese, and from other operations in which the Dairy Products 
Branch of the Department was concerned, but the acute trade 
depression of 1921 rendered this project impracticable. 

Cold Storage Subsidy. Owing to the urgent demand for increased 
cold storage accommodation, grants were made to existing Com- 
panies in order to encourage the extension of their insulations. 
Although this amount is shown as a loss, the Department was 
enabled to recoup a large portion of it indirectly by receiving very 
favourable rates for the storage of its produce. The necessity for 
increased accommodation was proved by the fact that notwith- 
standing its provision, large stocks of meat and butter had to be 
stored on ships in 1920 because there was no alternative storage 
available. 

Plant and Machinery (Fruit and Vegetable Preservation). ‘The 
sum of £531 appearing as an asset on the Balance Sheet represents 
oddments, the greater part of which has been realized, and the 
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ciled at every turn, administrative errors were inevitable. If the 
losses involved have been comparatively small, credit must be given 
to Lord Rhondda’s scheme of furnishing each trade section with a 
trained administrator, a trade expert, and a qualified accountant. 
Unfortunately, owing to the comparatively late stage of the War 
at which the Department was instituted, this plan could never be 
carried out in its entirety. The scheme of local devolution was 
more fortunate in respect of staff, owing to the invaluable co- 
operation of Local Authorities, 

National Kitchens. ‘The separate accounts which have been 
rendered for this branch of the Ministry’s activities show that 
although a small profit was made on the operation of the Kitchens, 
a loss of £8,202 195. 2d, was incurred on liquidation. 

These Kitchens were established in populous areas with the 
object of forming the nucleus of an organization for the economical 
distribution of cooked food. It was considered inadvisable to 
take over long leases of premises which were consequently rented 
on short term agreements. 

Upon entrance the premises were conditioned for the purpose of 
carrying on the trade of a restaurant, and plant and equipment was 
installed. After approximately two years’ trading, and subsequent 
to the Armistice, the Treasury directed (see T. L. 51336/19 of 
16th January 1920) that these Kitchens should be closed or other- 
wise disposed of at the earliest possible moment. During this 
period these Kitchens were run on self-supporting lines, and after 
allowing for normal depreciation on Plant and Equipment, and 
also debiting against trading the proportion of 20 per cent. per 
annum of capital expenditure in the nature of alterations to pre- 
mises, a small profit resulted. In the short period of two years 
sufficient reserves could not be created out of profits to cover loss 
on forced realization of assets, of which {£3,700 had no residual 
value (alteration to premises) especially as the Kitchens could not 
be sold as going concerns with lease and consequent ‘ goodwill ’ 
attaching. } 

Trading Account. ‘The actual turnover exceeds £1,200,000,000 
sterling, as only the head charges and expenses are shown in the 
accounts of the Central Live-stock Fund. In the case of the Oils 
and Fats, moreover, sales were mainly effected through the United 
Kingdom Oil and Oilseeds Brokers’ Association, and in respect of 
such sales only differences are disclosed in this account. Conversely, 
in the case of Board of Trade frozen meat the account relates back 
to 1914, while the transfer to the Ministry of Food was effected 
in 1920. 

The direct administrative charges apportioned between the 
Sections’ accounts are actual payments. The indirect charges are 


Ce 


es 
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allotted annually in proportion to cash receipts. In the accounts 
relating to purchases of meat by the Board of Trade these apportion- 
ments have only been made since the date of transfer. 


Profit and Loss Account 


Administrative Charges. In order that the total expenditure 
under this heading may be clearly shown, the gross amount has 
been debited to the account from which is deducted the cost of the 
Potato Subsidy and the proportion of the charges already debited 
to the Trading Account. The resultant figure of £5,823,878 
represents the cost of the Divisional Food Commissioners’ offices, 
Food Control Committees, Rationing Expenses, Peace Conference 
Expenses, and National Kitchens expenditure. 

Insurance Fund. The Ministry operated its own Insurance 
Fund, crediting it with premiums at commercial rates, and debiting 
all losses. This policy has resulted in a profit to the Dg 
which would otherwise have accrued to Underwriters, 
£10,500,000., ital 

Interest. Ynterest has been charged not only on all - by 
advance by the Treasury, but on the value of services rendere oe 
other Government Departments from the commencement ° 
Ministry’s operations. 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
ig £ £ iB £ £ 
D. 1.—Milk products] 15,515,242] 1,603,171 65,235] 95,383] 17,279,031] 17,676,299 
D. 2.—Butter and /123,004,568] 5,491,715 54,379] 321,203 |128, 871,865 |114,525,746 
cheese. 
M. 2.—Meat supplies*} 77,705,952] 11,259,821 80,553] 204,110} 89,250,436] 80,965,904 
M. 5.—Oils and oil-| 40,231,436 10,705,872] 20,059] 193,754 51,151,121] 53,259,912 
seeds. 
M. 6.—Oils and fats 8,635,655] 6,124,965] 48,923 48,854] 14,858,397| 8,047,607 
Mop Calilckepdling: 4,846,556] 1,496,835] 31,585] 23,809] 6,398,785| 6,416,424 
stuffs. 
M. 9.—Margarine 23,443,734 359,377) 65,063] 76,174] 23,944,348] 24,390,021 
clearing-house. 
P.r—Tea . | 23,813,444] 9,368,230] 64,678] 132,997 33,379,349] 34,576,155 
P. 2.—Dried fruits .| 14,183,835 2,218,041 26,859] 61,473] 16,490,208 15,506,705 
12), Sie atone hams, |246,680,627| 29,137,325 139,921 |1,117,740|277,075,613|272, 324,466 
and lard. 
V. ass vegetable 11,267,081] 2,726,549] 30,621 37,678} 14,070,929] 11,635,987 
supplies. 
V. par ee preser- 336,542 93,005] 35,601 1,393] . 466,541} 421,134 
vation 
V. 3.—Vegetable 188,783 876,280] 45,116 3,296] 1,113,475 260,272 
preservation. 
V. 4.—Fish, ‘game,} 10,076,211 1,845,607 40,365 45,612] 12,007,795 11,996,914 
_ and poultry.* 
Miscellaneous . 1,178,448 662,890 9,645 3,338] 1,854,321 1,119,544 
Cente Live-stock = 21,354,912 |1,211,393] 52,545] 22,618,850 — 
und. 
Board of Trade :— : 
Frozen meat . |206,526,849] 75,180,674 9,080] 54,756 |281,771,359 275,848,376 
Frozen rabbits 2,052,523] 1,570,373 40 244] 3,623,180] 3,059,102 
Canadian frozen 225,910 101,778 —_ — 327,688 286,016 
fish. 








——__ 


809,913,396 |182,177,420|1,988, 116 2,474,359 |996,553, 
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* These Accounts are in part provisional. 
Bad Debts. 


Miscellaneous Bad Debts, amounting to £385 rus. 1od., have been written off under the 
general authority contained in Treasury Letter No. S. 2545 Of the 16th September 1920. 
The following is a list of those items for which specific Treasury authority was obtained in 


each case :— 
Authority. Particulars. 
S. 2545. Loss by insolvency of a certain firm of potato dealers . 
S. 2545. Fifty per cent. of claim against shippers for loss of weight on a 
purchase of dates—the other 50 per cent. was recovered 

S. 9605. Loss by insolvency of a certain purchaser of cattle feeding-stuffs 

3 —7s. 6d. in the £ was recovered 6 o 6 5 5 
S. 2545. In respect of irrecoverable claims against American sellers of 


cattle feeding stuffs owing to delay in lodgement of claims, 


Amount Paid. 
Lesa 


155 12) 2 
847 17 6 
678 xr 2 


71216 5 3 
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INCEPTION TO CESSATION (1917-21). 
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~§ 
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5,9 «s i) 
co ee 4 
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(8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) 
£ £ £ B £ 
117,434 224 17,793,957 514,926 — D. 1.—Milk products. 
1,655,986 | 10,744,288 126,926,020 — 1,945,845 | D. 2.—Butter and 
cheese. 
710,579 — 90,676,483 | - 1,426,047 an M. 2.—Meat supplies.* 
723,096 9,616 53,992,624 2,841,503 = M. 5.—Oils and  oil- 
seeds. 
10,556,238 588,318 19,192,163 4,333,766 — M, 6.—Oils and fats. 
176,311 = 6,592,735 193,950 = M. 7.—Cattle  feeding- 
stuffs. 
112,423 — 24,502,444 558,096 — M. 9.—Margarine clear- 
ing-house. 
DAES 4 | 35,480,784 | 2,101,435 | — | P. 1.—Tea. 
133,862 132,905 15,773,472 —_ 716,736 | P. 2.—Dried fruits. 
800,332 1,767,778 274,892,576 — 2,183,037 | P. Saco, hams and 
ard. 
2,031,536 — 13,667,523 per 403,406 | V. Te Veectable sup- 
plies 
33,949 To 455,093 = 11,448 | V. 2.—Fruit preserva- 
tion. 
3,018 570 263,860 a. 849,615 | V. 3.—Vegetable pre- 
8 servation. 
499,797 19,968 12,506,679 498,884 Ss V. 4 Ei, game, and 
poultry. 
2,361,772 — 3,481,316 | 1,626,995 _— Miscellaneous. 
EES a 20,907,456 = 1,711,394 | Central Live-stock Fund. 
68 Board of Trade :— 
7,684,964 3,901,578 287,434,918 | 5,663,559 = Frozen meat. 
371,162 —_ 3,430,264 ee 192,916 Frozen rabbits. 
9,243 — Canadian frozen fish. 


295,259 aa 32,429 


————————— 


| ae 
49,783,783 | 17,165,259 1,008,265,626 | 19,759,161 | 8,046,826 











* These accounts are in part provisional. 


Nugatory Payments. 
Authority, 
S. 2314. 


Particulars. foareSnade 


Compensation for the cancellation of sale of Bewley Fruit 
Ss. wiping Station . : : : ' : : 

See ee Vand By the War Compensation Court in respect of loss on 
the requisition of cargo space per s.s. ‘ Magdala 


350 0 O 
2,000 0 O 
Ex-Gratia Payments. 


To sundry potato growers in respect of abnormal wastage 
of potatoes during the year 1919-20 - ; : 


21462/10, 
146,123 18 6 


Amount Paid. 


= 
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[INDEX OF 


Accounts, liquidation of, 281-91. 

Administration, cost of, 70, III, 
154, 242. : ; 

Agricultural Costings Committee, 
84. 

—produce, control of, 105-9, 
178-84; marketing of, 247; 
Departmental Committee on 
prices and distribution of, 311. 

— Tribunal of Investigation, 310. 

Agriculture, misgivings about, 10, 
240 ; corn production stimulated, 
41; dual control of, 179; meat 
production urged, 184. 

Allied Maritime Transport Coun- 
cil, 161, 192. 

— Provisions Export Commission, 
Iol. 

American Food Administration : 
centralized purchases, 52; Mr. 
Hoover’s appointment, 99; Em- 
bargo and Food Control Acts, 
144; economy campaign, 145 ; 
inland transport difficulties, 146 ; 
restriction of enemy supplies, 
147; co-ordination of Allied 
programmes, 161; justification 
of high producers’ prices, 164-5 ; 
insistence on bacon decontrol, 
197; relief measures, 223. 

Argentina, 98, 252-3. 

Australian exportable surplus, pur- 
chase of: meat, 7; wheat, 8; 
cheese, 53; butter, 103. 


Bacon, hams, and lard: failure of 
Danish supplies, 52; British 
Mission to U.S.A., 53; scheme 
of distribution, 85; American 
supplies, 101, 175; quality of, 185; 


SUBJECTS 


premature decontrol, 197; re- 
control as alternative to in- 
creased price, 209 ; requisition 
claims, 300; rehabilitation of 
Danish supplies, 303. 

Barley, as diluent, 32; brewers’ 
stocks, 54, 136; flat-rate griev- 
ance, 179. 

Beer (Prices and Description) 
Orders, 133, 261. 

Billingsgate Market, 244. 

Board of Trade: meat and cheese 
purchases, 7, 53; transfer of 
stocks, accounts, and staff, 103, 
249. 

— (Food Department), use of, in 
emergency, 267-72, for aug- 
menting profits, 287; in lower- 
ing bread prices, 321, 

Bread, price of, 15, 64, 211, 241, 
321; the Bread Order, 34; 
scheme of control, 50 ; rationing 
of, discussed, 118, 163, 173; 
manufacture of, freed, 188 ; Sale 
of Bread Bill, 306, 

— Subsidy, The, 61, 166; varia- 
tions in bakers’ costs, 83; con- 
trol of bakeries discussed, 168 ; 
adjustments in rate of, 182, 211, 
238, 241 ; total cost of, 109. 

Butter: production discouraged 
by 2s. 6d. price, 21, 107 ; imports 
controlled, 46, 103; the 2o0z. 
ration, 121, 141 ; pooling system, 
151; purchases after Armistice, 
238; price raised to 35., 241 ; 

Australian shipments, 281 3 price 
falls to 15. 4d., 281, 

— and Cheese Imports Committee, 
75, 103, 2393; as selling agents, 
280. 
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tributor’s margins, 85; datum 
period and rationed require- 
ments, 88. 


Cakes and pastries, 33. 

Canada, as Empire granary, 98; 
Food Board, 101, 103 ; packers’ 
claims, 303. 

Cattle, price of, 11, 67; Sales 
Order, 81; stocks, 140, 180. 

Central Agricultural Advisory 
Council, 182. 

Ceylon, control of tea exports, 104. 

Cheese : price stabilized, 47; Re- 
quisition Order, 53; rationed 
locally, 122; British. cheese 
subsidy, 215-16; control ter- 
minated, 280. 

Chinese flour, 253. 

Chocolates and sweets, maximum 
Price for, 33. 

Coal strike of 1921, 267-72. 

Cold storage, accommodation and 
subsidy, 218. 

Comptroller and Auditor-General, 
112, 169, 282, 287. 

Condensed milk, 82, 128. 

Congestion at docks, 248-52. 

Conservation, measures of, 32-7. 

Consumer’s Council, 126, 184, 186, 
207, 209, 243 ; as representatives, 
127; value of, 131. 

Co-operative movement, progress 
of, 323-4. 

Cost of living, 14-17, 48, 114, 176. 

Costing system, 66, 83-5. 

Covent Garden Market, 244. 

Crown suits, 259. 


Danish supplies, failure of, 52; 
stimulation of, 242 ; recovery of, 
303. 

Declaration of London, 4. 

Decontrol of food, 203-6, 237-41 ; 
Cabinet Committee on, 242, 254. 

Defence of the Realm Regulations, 
82, 188, 301. 

Differential rates, for bacon dis- 
tributors, 87 ; for milk producers, 
216 ; for margarine retailers, 229. 

Distribution, control of: utiliza- 
tion of existing agencies, 64 ; dis- 
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Dogs, crusade against, 35. 


Divisional Food Commissioners, 


555 78; 233, 272. 


Dried fruits, control of, 68; 
scarcity of, 102 ; decontrol with 
maximum retail price, 207; 
loss on decontrol, 280. 


Economic sickness, 220-6. 
Edible fats, standard of quality in, 
5 $08. 
ee ce 143 ; price of, controlled, 
176; marking of imported, 307. 
Egyptian supplies, 104, 143- 
Emergency organization, 232, 268 ; 
disbandment of, 272; need for, 
273. 
— Powers Act, 1920, 268. ; 
Empire resources, 104, 142, 224 3 
Mr. Bruce’s proposals, 313-14 ; 
preference, 317-18. 
Enforcement of Orders, 74 149. 
Estimates, 256, 287- 
Fair Trading Councils, 242-3. 
Feeding-stufts : equi ; 
jes an rices, 09, ; 
ae 119 ; scarcity, 164, 174: 
182 ; production equals demana, 


224. 
Fertilizers, 11, 45: bie: 
Finance, allocation of, ; 

methods of internal, 1S 
Fish, fruit, and vegetables, 73 se 

106, 188, 2133 unsul 


control, 242. 
Flat-rate system; 86, 151; te os 
Flour: private ae fe 

hibited, 10; deman : 

milling, 19> 
creased extrac! 
licences for whi pee 
cluded purposes, ! 4. ie ae 
percentage reduced, J a 
importation rest 75: 


tion, 19 d 
te, 34) 
t 


ored, 


Flour Millers, agreement with, 50 ; 
limitation of claims under, 255 ; 


compensation for decontrol, 275. 


Food Control : a limited objective, 
29; Lord Rhondda’s policy, 65 ; 
an international extension, 160 ; 
peace relaxations, 189 ; a limited 

policy of 


| 354 
; 
: 


continuance, 219; 
supervision, 242, 325. 


— Council, instituted, 171; re- 


vived, 329. 


— Economy campaigns, 39-41, 95. 


— Hoarding Order, 36, 232. 
— Imports, 96-105, 173-6. 


— Prices, Departmental Commit- 
Inter-Depart- 


tecuonsye =i. 


mental Committee on, 212-13 ; 


Royal Commission on, 318-28. 
— Production campaign, 42. 
— Supplies, Cabinet Committee 


Freights, 6, 7, 44, 62, 168. 


Game, Feeding of, Order, 32. 

Germany, Food Control in, 63, 124, 
222. 

Grain Supplies Committee, 8. 


High prices and profits, Select 
Committee on, 226-8. 

Hops, control of, 254-5. 

Horse-racing, 35, 60. 

Horses (Rationing) Order, 119. 


Imperial Economic Conference, 
312-15. 

Imports Board, 172, 177. 

Indemnity Act, 1920, 255. 

Indian Government, co-operation 
of, 8, 104. 

Industrial unrest, Commission of 
inquiry into, 61-2; report on 
Measures taken, 113-14; post- 
Armistice recurrence of, 232, 
267. 

Insurance Fund, 111. 


i 
| 
( 
| 
on, 5. 
Fox-hunting, 35. 
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Inter-Allied organization, 8, 129, 
190, 192. 

Intoxicating Liquor (Output and 
Delivery) Orders, 37, 60, 134, 
Mie Ole 

Irish Food Control Committee, 80. 


Jam, sugar for, 38; maximum 
prices, 68; rationed, 124, 176; 
weakness of control, 243; stan- 
dard of quality, 305. 


Labour conferences, 92. 

— in food trades, military exemp- 
tion of, 43. 

Las Palmas contract, 7, 325. 

League of Nations, 224. 

Licensing Act, 1921, 263. 

Liquor Control Board, 133, 26r. 

Live stock, control of: initial live- 
weight price, 67 ; pivotal machi- 
nery, 72; special commissioners, 
81; area meat agents, 123 ; flat- 
rate grievance, 179; decontrol 
refused by farmers, 249; sub- 
sidy represented in accounts by 
deficit, 213, 345. 

Local Authorities, co-operation of, 
64, 76. 

— Food Control Committees, 70, 
77-8, 256. 


Maize, as diluent, 32 ; imports, 44, 
174. 0 

Malting, restrictions on, 137. 

Margarine, control of, 68, 122; 
tonnage Statistics, 141; supply 
and distribution of, 177. 

Mauritius, 6, 17. 

Meat : initial purchases, 7; in- 
crease im price, 16, 48, 65; 
organized distribution, 72 ; 
Tationing, 121; decrease in 
price, 114 ; In consumption, 125 ; 
sale of, below cost, 213 ; labelling 
of chilled and frozen, 307. 

— Supplies, Departmental Com- 
mittee on, 305. 
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Merchandise Marks (Imported 
Agricultural Produce) Bill, 308. 
Milk: control of price, 33, 45; 
scheme of priority, 131 ; control 
of wholesale trade, 186-8 ; utili- 

* zation of surplus, 215; 2d. milk 
charge, 216-18; Clean Milk 
Society, 304. 

Millers’ offals, 19, 144, 188 ; export 
of, 214. 

Ministry of Food: reluctantly in- 
stituted, 1; initial organization, 
30; expansion, 69; devolution, 
76; Allied developments, 171 ; 
as prophylactic against unrest, 
254; Continuance Act, 256; 
Cessation Order, 258. 


National Expenditure, Select Com- 
mittee on, 154, 166, 179, 281, 287. 

— Food Grae 93. G d 

— kitchens: opening by the Queen, 
41; policy of, 68; success of 
New Bridge St. restaurant, 131 ; 
accounts, 348-9. 

— War Workers (War Emergency) 
Committee, 14, 115, 127. 

New Ministries and Secretaries 
Acti 27: 

New Zealand, 7, 53, 103, 249; 
Department of Imperial Supplies, 
; as Empire dairy farm, 281, 


Oats and oatmeal, 43, 50, 163. 

Oils and fats: transfer of con- 
trolling staff, 45; standards of 
quality, 73, 227; Empire pro- 
vision of oilseeds and raw 
materials, 104; manufacture 
and distribution, 177 ; scheme of 
Supervision, 208; profit on 
trading, 216, 245. 

Organized distribution, as pivot 
of control, 122, 


P o 
eace Conference expenditure, 


193-6. 
Peas, beans, and pulse, 45-6. 
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Relief, Council of 


Requirements, 
Requisition, i 
Reserves, utiliz 
Restriction of En 


Rice, 


Pigs, 81, 140, 180, 182. 
Political pressure, susceptibility to 


109, 239, 302, 320, 


Pooling, 151. 
Port and Transit Commit 

te 
Potatoes: failure of 1916 “foe oe 


guaranteed price for 1917 cr 

43; schemes for ee 
surplus, 69; purchase of r9r8 
crop, 71, 107; controlled retail 
price, 114; cost of subsidy, 213 ; 
abnormal wastage claims, 215, ; 


Price-lists, exhibition of, 87, 207, 
Prices, control of, 1, 17, 23, 33; 


dependent on control of supplies, 
47, 109; effect of, on cost of 


living, 147-8. 


Printing, 70, 74. 
Production, encouragement of 


home, 12, 43, 105-8, 183; effect 
of, on retail prices, 215. 


Profiteering defined, 52, 229; 


eliminated under control, 93. 


— Act, 1919, 229-31. 
Public Accounts Committee, 53, 


200, 282-3. 


— Health (Meat) Regulations, 246. 
— Meals Orders, 23, 39, 121, 232. 


Quality, effect of control on, 73, 


108, 151, 179, 185. 


Rabbits, maximum price for, 109. 

Railway strike Coed 
tioning, prejudices 

Rear ote schemes for 


231-6. 
against, 16, 
63, 96; alternative 

sugar, 89; relation of, to 
organized distribution, 90; 
national rationing, 116-26; suc- 


cess of, 149. Supply a ae 


222 ; measures of, 223. 

estimate of, 30, 1 39. 
mits of effective, 47: 
ation of, 205, 219- 
emy Supplies 


Department, 213. : 
: as diluent ; comparative 


stocks, 140. 
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Royal Proclamation enjoining 
economy, 40. 

— Society Food (War) Committee, 
recommendations of, on econo- 
Mic use, 18-22; on rationing, 
118-10. 


Sale of Food Order, 1921, 305. 

— Tea Act, 1922, 307. 

Scottish organization, 77-9, 124. 

Seeds, Oils, and Fats Order, 1919, 
208. 

Sheep, 11, 81, 140, 180. 

Shipping Control, 9, 25, 96; 
allied extension of, 161 ; licence 
charge for transfers, 295. 

Shot cartridge control, 32. 

Smithfield Market, 72, 245. 

South Africa, 103, 315. 

Spirits, export and home supply, 
262. 


Stocks, comparison of, 139-44; 
disposal of, 275-80. 

Storage of grain, 5. 

Submarine menace, 16, 36, 49, 177. 

Subsidies: justification of bread 
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